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ArticLte IL—PAMPRESBYTERIANISM.* 


Presbyterian National Union Convention, held in the City 
of Philadelphia, November 6th, 1867. (Minutes and Pho- 
nographic report.) Philadelphia: 1868. 8vo., pp. 160. 


To persons of only ordinary information in such matters, the 
number of Presbyterian sects in the United States is hardly 
less mysterious than ‘the number of the beast ” in the Apoc- 
alypse. We do not mean that the number is precisely “ six 
hundred three score and six ;” but only that the question how 
many is always difficult to be answered at any given time, and 
that the answer which was reasonably exact a little while ago 





* The word Pan-Presbyterian—formed in imitation of Pan-Slavie and Pan- 
Anglican, and in ignorance or forgetfulness of the law by which, in the com- 
pounding of Greek words, n before a labial becomes m (e. g. Pamphylia—not 
Panphylia—has found some currency. But, inasmuch as usage has not yet es- 
tablished the exception, we follow the grammatical rule, and write Pampresby- 
terian, 
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may be quite inaccurate to-day. If any man desires to know 
how so many sects, so nearly related to each other, came into 
being, and what it is that keeps them apart, he has before him 
one of the most complicated themes in the whole range of the- 
ological and ecclesiastical inquiry. We do not propose to 
solve the numerical mystery—still less to discuss the many 
questions, historical and dogmatical, which enter into any ex- 
cuse for the origin and continued existence of those multiplied 
organizations. Yet, something must be attempted, in order 
that the remarkable pamphlet on our table, and the remark- 
able meeting of which it is the record, may be intelligible to 
our readers. 

No ecclesiastical system in the United States is more 
often mentioned, or more widely known, than that which 
is denominated “ the Presbyterian Church.” In the Middle 
and Western States (not to speak of the Southern), that de- 
nomination is almost ubiquitous; and, till a comparatively 
recent period, it was quite generally identified, in the popular 
thought, with the religious system prevalent in New England. 
Members of our Congregational Churches, migrating to other re- 
gions, and rarely trained to appreciate the differences between 
one system of church government and another, found little diffi- 
culty in connecting themselves with congregations where the 
forms of worship hardly differed from those with which they 
were familiar, where the Westminster catechism was the man- 
ual of religious lessons for the children, and where they 
heard from the pulpit the same doctrinal phrases (though 
sometimes with a strong Scotch or Scotch-Irish accent) which 
they had always heard in New England meeting-houses. 
The missionary efforts with which the New England 
churches, soon after the revolutionary war, began to follow 
their children westward, were undertaken, not in the interest 
of the Congregational polity, but only in the interest of evan- 
gelical religion ; and the very natural result was that by those 
missions, and by the whole current of emigration from the 
Eastern States, Presbyterianism, somewhat modified in its 
spirit and adwinistration, was made to flourish. Many a 
church in Western New York and Northern Ohio, made up of 
Congregationalists from New England, and managing its in- 
ternal affairs in its own way by the votes of the brotherhood, 
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became gradually, under the guidance of its ministry, and 
perhaps without knowing when or how, a constituent portion 
of the presbytery in which its minister was one of the rulers 
over many churches. But, all the while, the growth of that 
spreading organization was the growth of two distinct ele- 
ments, originally discordant, and not yet completely blended. 
The same antipathies, partly of ecclesiastical tradition, and 
partly of theological explanation, which, in the early days of 
American Presbyterianism, produced the schism of 1741, and 
were compromised, rather than extinguished, by the recon- 
struction in 1758, continued to operate. In those parts of the 
country where Presbyterian tradition was of Scottish origin, 
there was a jealousy of New England influence as tending to 
ecclesiastical disorder—a jealousy aggravated by chronic hor- 
ror of the doctrinal innovations imputed to Bellamy, Hopkins, 
the younger Edwards, Emmons, and others like them. On 
the other hand, in the regions westward from the head 
waters of the Mohawk, through western New York and 
northern Ohio, and on toward the Mississippi between the same 
parallels of latitude—where the emigration from New England 
gave character to society—there was something like a respon- 
sive prejudice against Scotch veneration for Presbyterian 
forms, and against the narrowness of the Scotch theology, 
shut up within the lines and corners of what was called the 
triangle. The conflict of antagonistic ideas became more vio- 
lent after the year 1822, when the Scottish and Scotch-Irish 
element was reinforced by a considerable accession from the 
Associate Reformed Church, Yet, it was evident that the ad- 
vantages thus gained by one party over the other could not be 
lasting; for, by the constant stream of emigration from the 
Eastern States, and by the liberalizing effect of intercourse 
and of codperation for the advancement of religion, the great 
Presbyterian Church in the United States was manifestly 
growing more and more unlike the Presbyterianism of the 
Kirk and schisms of Scotland. The formation of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, in 1825, seemed significant of 
the progress of new ideas, and gave beginning to a controversy 
between the principle of voluntary codperation among evan- 
gelical believers for the propagation of Christian institutions 
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and the principle of sectarian propagardism under ecclesiasti- 
cal superintendence and control. Four years later, when the 
mother church in Philadelphia chose for its pastor a young 
man (Albert Barnes) who, though trained in the Princeton 
Seminary, was born of New England blood and held the New 
England theology, the crisis began to be developed. While 
the alleged heresies of Mr. Barnes were still a subject of liti- 
gation in the judicatories—carried up from presbytery to 
synod and from synod to assembly, and then going down to 
begin again—a new fire was kindled by the removal of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher from the pastorate of a Congregational 
church in Boston to a Presbyterian professorship in a theologi- 
eal seminary at Cincinnati. Among the men now living, there 
are not many who remember the fury of that “seven years 
war” in the Presbyterian Church, from 1830 to 1837. The 
majority in the General Assembly of 1837, fearing that their 
party might never be a majority again, and convinced that to 
forego their advantage out of deference to ordinary considera- 
tions of honor or justice would be a mere tempting of Provi- 
dence, resorted to a measure more like a coup d’état than like 
any respectable coup @église. First, the Synod of the Western 
Reserve in Ohio, and then three great synods in central and 
western New York, because of alleged irregularity in the 
original constitution of their semi-Congregational churches 
were exscinded—without trial or citation, by a declaration in 
defiance of historic truth, of yood faith, and of constitutional 
order, as well as of Christian charity—that they were ne part 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Such was the schism which caused the existence of two dis- 
tinet organizations, each calling itself ‘the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” The quarre! which 
made two synods ont of one, in 1741, was repeated more 
shamefully, as well as on a grander scale, in 1837, and made 
two general assemblies. Of course, some time elapsed be- 
fore the line of separation between the sundered parts was 
completed. Neither of the two bodies could negotiate with 
the other; for each claimed as its own the very name appro- 
priated by the other. But, inasmuch as the inconvenience of 
two “denominations” with a common denominator was not to 
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be endured, the party names, “* New School ” and “Old School,” 
by which the factions had been distinguished before their sep- 
aration, were naturally applied to distinguish “the Presbyterian 
Church, O. 8.,” from the “ Presbyterian Church, N.S.” The 
name “ New School” has become the recognized historic 
name of the body which was constituted by protesting against 
the excision and adhering to the exscinded synods as legiti- 
mately part and parcel of the Presbyterian Church; while the 
exscinding party, having succeeded in retaining the records 
and the endowments of the original body as incorporated by 
the State of Pennsylvania, are everywhere known as “Old 
School Presbyterians.” It often happens that names, originally 
opprobrious in one degree or another, lose, in the lapse of time, 
their reproachful meaning, and become mere names. 

At first there were New School Presbyterians in the south- 
ern States, as well as in the North and West; for the division 
between the two organizations was not marked by any geo- 
graphical line. But, in those days there was no toleration, 
within the jurisdiction of a slaveholding State, for any church 
or any religion which did not uphold negro slavery as a divine 
institution. In the progress, therefore, of the conflict with 
that great anti-Christ, the institution of slavery, while the op- 
pressive power grew more relentless in its exactions, and while 
the moral and religious feelings of Christian men in the free 
States were uttered with increasing distinctness, the position 
of the New School General Assembly became at last so une- 
quivocal that the southern presbyteries represented in it were 
brought to the necessity of making another division unless 
they were willing to be martyrs for liberty. Their schism 
was made in 1857, and “the United Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church ” was instituted. 

At the beginning of the late rebellion, the Old School Pres- 
byterian bodies in the southern region, for whose sake their 
northern brethren had been painfully reserved in testifying 
against slavery, made haste to acknowledge the dissolution of 
the union and the consequent independence of the revolted 
States as an accomplished and legitimate fact. Denouncing 
the General Assembly for not taking their view of a question 
which the providence of God had not yet decided, and for in- 
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sisting on the duty of allegiance to the constituted government 
of the United States and of loyal obedience to the supreme 
law of the land, they assumed their own independence as a 
national church, and proceeded to institute “the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States 
of America,” incorporating not only into its acts, but even 
into its title, the political dogma of secession. So there was 
another schism of the original American Presbyterianism. 
The South, like the North, had a Presbyterian Church (0. 8.) 
and a Presbyterian Church (N.8.). But, in the progress of 
events, the exigencies of a common cause and the attraction of 
political sympathy overcame the repellence of theological an- 
tipathies, and “the United Synod” of the Confederate States 
was merged in “the General Assembly.” At the end of the 
war, the four schisms had been reduced to three. ‘* The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbvterian Church in the (late) Con- 
federate States ” assumed the style and title already borne by 
two other organizations, and became “the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States” (No. IIT). 
Another and earlier separation from the original Presbyte- 
rian body consents to bear upon its own records a distinctive 
name. In the earliest years of the present century, Ken- 
tucky, then a new State, inhabited by a rude pioneer popula- 
tion, was made famous by a great religious awakening re- 
sembling in many respects that which took place a few years 
ago in Ireland, The extravagances of speech and action, the 
enthusiasms and the bodily manitestations (fallings, jerkings, 
convulsions, and other forms of epidemic catalepsy) which are 
always incidental to such a movement among an untanght 
and excitable people, were inspiring to men whose zeal outran 
their judgment, and alarming to sedate and thoughtful ob- 
servers. In these circumstances, the need of more preachers 
among a people so willing to hear was painfully felt. Some- 
thing must be done to supply that want. Why wait till men 
who were divinely called to preach could be regularly edu- 
cated? By the zeal of the self-styled “ Revival men ” in the 
Transylvania Presbytery, the strict rules in the “Form of Gov- 
ernment” were transgressed, notwithstanding the opposition 
of those who were stigmatized as the “ Anti-Revival men.” 
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Certain forward laymen were commissioned to labor as 
catechists and exhorters in vacant congregations; and soon 
afterwards some of them were formally licensed to preach, 
notwithstanding their lack of acquaintance with the learned 
tongues, and their inability to receive the Confession of Faith 
without qualification because of the “ fatality” which their 
ignorance found in it and which their consciousness and com- 
mon sense rejected. The strength of Presbyterianism in Ken- 
tucky had been so increased by the “revival” that the Cum- 
berland Presbytery was constituted in addition to the three 
presbyteries already existing there. This new presbytery 
soon distinguished itself by multiplying the number of cate- 
chists and exhorters, by ordaining one of the irregular licen- 
tiates above-mentioned, and by proceeding to license more ot 
the same sort. Such irregularities could not escape the notice 
of superior judicatures. After some years of contention and 
negotiation the Cumberland Presbytery asserted its indepen- 
dence, and became the nucleus of a new “ denomination,” 
well known in the western and southern States, *‘ the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church ”—not the least among the tribes 
of the Presbyterian Israel. It accepts a revised and modified 
edition of “ the Westminster Confession.” 

Not only was the original and undivided Presbyterian or- 
ganization within the bounds of the United States a copy 
from the Kirk of Scotland, governed by similar judicato- 
ries—parochial, classical, provincial, and national—and accept- 
ing the same doctrinal standards ; but several of the schisms 
which have originated in the peculiar history of Scotland, and 
the anomalous relations between the Kirk and the civil gov- 
ernment of that land, have been transplanted to fluurish in 
American soil. The earliest of those schisms—that of the 
Cameronians or Covenanters—began in the persecutions which 
followed the restoration of the Stuarts, and by which the at- 
tempt to establish an Episcopal government in the Kirk was 
carried on. When Presbyterianism was reéstablished after 
the revolution of 1688, there were some who conscientiously 
condemned the new arrangement as falling short of what the 
nation had sworn to in the Solemn League and Covenant of 
1643, and who abhorred the Erastianism (a dreadful word in 
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Scotland) of any interference by civil government—and espe- 
cially by the government of a king who had not taken the 
Covenant—in the affairs of the Kingdom of Christ. These 
were the Covenanters, or “ Reformed Presbyterians ”—the sole 
representatives, as they think, of the great Reformation in 
their country under Knox and the heroes of the sixteenth 
century. The Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States deserves to be honored for its consistent and unflinching 
testimony against the institution of slavery. Always less 
zealous to extend itself than to maintain its own distinctive 
principles, pure and undefiled, within its own enclosure, it has 
had among its ministers here, as well as in its mother country, 
some truly eminent men. We find, however, that somehow 
there are, in the United States, two organizations, each re- 
joicing to call itself “the Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 
How there came to be two, and what peculiar principle or testi- 
mony either of them holds in distinction from the other, we 
do not know. We observe that the supreme judicatory of one 
is “the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church,” while 
that of the other is “the General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Chureh;” but the Presbyterian Almanac for 
1862 shows that in 1861 the thirty-eighth session of the “ Gen- 
eral Synod” consisted of only thirty-four ministers and elders, 
while that which calls itself “Synod” without calling itself 
** General,” included eighty ministers and elders. 

In 1732, there arose in the Kirk of Scotland a sharp conflict 
on some obscure questions, hardly intelligible to an American 
mind, about the rights of patrons. The controversy went on 
with characteristic vehemence and pertinacity, till several of 
the most earnest preachers and most successful pastors in the 
establishment found themselves condemned for we know not 
what, and separated from their parishes and from the national 
church. Protesting against the sentence of the General As- 
sembly, and insisting on the unimpaired validity of their rela- 
tion to the people over whom they had been placed in the 
Lord, they seceded with their followers from the jurisdiction 
of the church-courts, and, as free ministers of Christ, they 
associated in a voluntary presbytery outside of the establish- 
ment. The “ Associate Presbytery” grew intoasynod. Then 
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the synod was rent in twain by a difference of judgment on a 
transcendental question of ethics involved in Scottish law; 
and instead of one Associate Synod there were two, the Bur- 
ghers and the Anti-Burghers. Less than fifty years ago, these 
two, and perhaps some smaller sects, were merged in what is 
now so widely and so honorably known as the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. The familiar name “ Seceders” 
generally designates (if we do not misunderstand the nomen- 
clature) this large and prosperous secession from the Kirk of 
Seotland—the largest and most prosperous till che “ exodus ” 
of the Free Church in 1842. In its own country it is distin- 
guished by its assertion of what our British friends call volun- 
taryism, by the comparative breadth of its orthodoxy, and by 
its religious activity especially in foreign missions. 
Enterprising and aggressive from the first, the Associate 
Presbyterians early began to extend their ministry into the north 
of Ireland ; and thence as well as from North Britain, members 
of their congregations migrated to this country. About the 
year 1754, at the request of a number of persons in Pennsyl- 
vania, two ministers were sent over from the Associate Synod 
(Anti-Burgher) with a commission to organize congregations, 
to ordain ministers, and to constitute a presbytery for the gov- 
ernment of the congregations and the ministers. From this 
beginning arose, by slow degrees, the Associate Presbyterian 
Church in the Uni:ed States. But in 1782, an attempt to 
unite that body with the Reformed Presbyterian Church was 
so far successful that another schism was organized. The “ As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church” came into being with 
aresiduary Associate Presbyterian Church on one side, and 
aresiduary Reformed Presbyterian Church on the other side. 
Ten years ago a more successful attempt was made to bring the 
Associate and the Associate Reformed into one body; yet a por- 
tion of the Associate Church retained for a while its name and 
its isolated unity. Fragments, also, of the Associate Reformed 
organization maintained for a while their old name as well as 
their separate existence. Whether those fragmentary bodies 
have continued to this day is a question which our present im- 
formation does not enable usto answer, ‘The United Presby- 
terian Church in North America” has now its General Assem- 
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bly, and in the number of its congregations and ministers it is 
the fifth of those Presbyterian bodies in the United States 
which claim that name for their highest jadicatory. 

We have warned our readers not to expect of us a complete 
catalogue of the Presbyterian sects now existing in our country, 
A few years ago there was a “ Free Presbyterian Church,” which 
had been formed because the New School Assembly was thought 
to be not quite intense enough in opposition to slavery. Per- 
haps that schism in behalf of freedom has been brought to an 
end by the removal of slavery. Perhaps, too, the “ Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian Church” that began almost sixty years ago, 
and which at the end of fifty years still existed in the Caroli- 
nas, has been swept away by the war. These minor sects are 
worth remembering, only because they are instances to show 
how far the divisibility of Presbyterianism may be carried. 
But there are better reasons for mentioning how organizations 
which, though they do not affect the name “ Presbyterian,” 
are generally reckoned among the branches of “ the great Pres- 
byterian family.” 

Presbyterianism in Scotland, as established by Knox and his 
successors, is distinguishable in some respects from the ecclesi- 
astical order in the Reformed or Calvinistic churches of the 
European continent. The “consistory,” which was the best 
thing that Calvin could introduce in the circumstances in 
which he found himself at Geneva, became the model after 
which the government of the Calvinistic or Non-Lutheran 
churches generally was formed with more or less of variation. 
At that time the now familiar distinction between the church 
and the state did not really exist in Geneva—the only distine- 
tion being between the clergy and the people. Calvin’s sa- 
gacity could see that the exclusion of profane and _ profligate 
persons from communion at the Lord’s table was indispen- 
sable to the success of the reformation; but the majority of 
his colleagues in the ministry, being themselves not thoroughly 
reformed, could not be trusted. He, therefore, by his influence 
with the senate, established an arrangement by which he 
might enforce his moderately rigorous discipline, notwith- 
standing their reluctance or secret opposition. The discipline 
of the church, instead of being left in the hands of the col- 
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lege of presbyters or ministers, was committed to a body in 
which the six ministers were associated with twice as many 
laymen, who were to be appointed annually by the double 
senate of the little republic. Calvin did not regard the lay 
members of his “ consistory” as “ elders” in any New Testa- 
ment sense of the word, but only as representatives of the 
Genevese people, who, being a Christian state, were the 
Church of Geneva. He did not at first call them ruling elders, 
but only inspectors. In other countries where the Reformed 
discipline was established, the lay consessors were called elders 
or ruling elders, and in Scotland their office, instead of being 
renewed (as at Geneva and elsewhere) by annual appoint- 
ments, was held for life. 

When the Dutch, in 1624 (after maintaining a fort and 
trading station for a few years at the mouth of the Hudson), 
began the colonization of what is now New York, they 
brought with them the religious ideas and the ecclesiastical 
system of the United Netherlands. Ministers were sent from 
the mother country; and the congregations gathered by them 
were governed by consistories, in which representatives of the 
laity, annually elected, were consessors with the ministers. 
The ecclesiastical government of all the Dutch colonies was 
assumed to be within the jurisdiction of the classis of Amster- 
dam ; as the Bishop of London, till a recent date, was supposed 
to be the diocesan of all Englishmen in the colonies and in 
foreign lands. Nor did the dependence of the Dutch churches 
in America on the mother church cease when the New 
Netherlands, by English conquest, became New York. Retain- 
ing their own language and traditions under English laws and 
in the midst of an increasing English population, those 
churches were governed by the classis of Amsterdam for a 
full century after the conquest. At last, in 1772, they became 
ecclesiastically independent of the old country, and the 
“Protestant Reformed Dutch Church in North America ” was 
instituted, with its classes and its synod, after the model of the 
Reformed Church in Holland. Since that time the growth of 
the organization, though never rapid, has been sufficient to re- 
quire the institution of “ particular synods” between the classes 
and the General Synod. Within the last few months, after no 
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little agitation, the historic name, Dutch, which was so redo- 
lent of heroic memories revived by our historian Motley, 
and which was the best apology for the existence of the organ- 
ization, has been renounced; and now instead of the “ Protes- 
tant Reformed Dutch Church,” we have simply a sect which 
proclaims itself “ the Reformed Church in North America.” 

Kindred to the Dutch Reformed Church, is the “German 
Reformed.” Early in the last century emigrants from Germany 
into the Anglo-American colonies, and especially into Penn- 
sylvania, began to be gathered into congregations under the 
Calvinistic form of government. It happened, quite naturally, 
that they became dependent on the same ecclesiastical author- 
ity with the Dutch congregations, namely, the classis of Am- 
sterdam in Holland, and they continued in that relation long 
after the Dutch churches in this country had gained their 
independence of European control. At last, in 1792, when 
the French revolution in its fury had conquered Holland, the 
German Reformed congregations in the United States found 
their communications with the governing classis so inter- 
rupted that a new arrangement seemed necessary. For some 
reason they formed an ecclesiastical organization of their 
own, instead of connecting themselves with the classes and 
Synod of the Dutch Church from which they were separated 
by a difference of language. The renewed and increasing 
emigration trom Germany into the United States has given to 
this German Reformed Church, within the last fifty years, a 
rapid growth. While the churches which originated in the 
Dutch colonization have become increasingly American, and 
seem now almost disposed to forget their ancestry, the kindred 
organization, receiving a continual supply of the Teutonic ele- 
ment, still makes large use of the German language, and keeps 
up German modes of thought in its theology. 

Such is what our brethren sometimes call, not “the Presby- 
terian Church” (which title is one of the apples of discord), 
but “the Presbyterian Family.” The various branches of the 
family are so numerous, that the philosophic mind naturally 
looks for some method in which they may be conveniently 
classified. They all hold the Reformed or Calvinistic theology, 
variously modified, and subject their congregations to the 
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synodical system of government. We might distribute them 
by distinguishing, first, those who agree with the Episcopa- 
lians in recognizing three orders of church officers,— bishops 
or preachers (every ordained preacher being a bishop), 
elders, and deacons; and secondly, those who have properly 
only the two orders, bishops and deacons, and whose system 
permits the people to participate, by their frequently elected 
and responsible representatives, in all the government of the 
parochial church and of the churches in their confederation. 
Such a classification would put into one class those sects whose 
idea or mode! is derived from Scotland, and into another class 
those whose system of government imitates directly the Re- 
formed Churches on the continent of Europe. With the first, 
the parochial government is by a “ session ;” and the next su- 
perior judicatory, intermediate between the session and the 
synod, is called a “presbytery.” With the second, the parish 
or congregation is governed by a “consistory ;” and between 
that body and the synod stands the “classis.” Another 
classification may be made by distinguishing the American or 
indigenous sects of Presbyterians from those of foreign original. 
That which from the date of American independence styled 
itself “The Presbyterian Church in the United States,” was 
not an organization imported from abroad. Its earliest pres- 
bytery came into being by the voluntary agreement and fusion 
of New England Congregationalists and English Dissenters 
with religious emigrants from Scotland and the North of Ire- 
land. The Westminster standards were not “ adopted” till 
more than twenty years afterwards, when the presbytery had 
grown into a synod. On the other hand, the “ Associate Pres- 
byterian Church” and the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church ” 
were at first mere offshoots and dependencies of certain organ- 
ized separations from the kirk of Scotland, and have always 
been recognized, in common parlance, as Scotch Presbyterians. 
We may therefore put all the sects which have originated with- 
in and from the original Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, into the indigenous class, including Old School, New 
School, Cumberland, Free or Anti-Slavery, and Southern; 
while the Scotch Seceder Churches of all sorts, the Dutch 
Reformed, and the German Reformed, fall into the other class. 
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A third classification may be made by distinguishing those 
who hold the Westminster standards with various degrees of 
stringency and various methods of explanation, and those 
whose doctrinal symbol is the Heidelberg Catechism. Still 
another classification, and perhaps the most important of all, 
is that which puts the multiplied schisms of “ Psalm-singing 
Presbyterians ” into one class, and the Hymn-singers into 
another. The Scotch-American churches (including that very 
considerable body ‘‘ the United Presbyterian Church”) are of 
one class, all insisting that only the Bible Psalms, or at the 
most the Psalms with some other portions of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, literally rendered and barbarously broken into metre, 
may be lawfully sung in Christian worship. All the rest are 
in the other class, believing that it is the privilege of Christ- 
ians to praise God not in psalms only but “in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

Such then is the diversity and such the unity of American 
Pampresbyterianism—if we may use the term, respectfully, 
as a convenient synonym for that descriptive and somewhat 
figurative phrase, “the great Presbyterian family.” For the 
last ten years or more, there has been, on both sides of the fis- 
sure caused by the exscinding acts of 1837, an increasing de- 
sire for a complete reunion of the two great fragments. 
Indeed, for a much longer time, the mutual antipathy between 
Old School and New School has been gradually becoming less 
acrimonious. Ministers and elders, as well as simple laymen, 
found no difficulty in passing from one connection to the other, 
at their own convenience, without professing any change of 
opinion or of practice. Courtesies were exchanged, and in 
process of time an amicable correspondence and interchange 
of delegates was settled between the two General Assemblies, 
without either acknowledging itself to be less “ General” or 
less ‘* Presbyterian” than the other. Meanwhile important 
changes had taken place on both sides. The New School body 
as represented by its leading men and in its higher judica- 
tories, had almost, if not entirely, outlived its affinities with 
Congregationalism. In the Old School body there was no 
longer any fear of losing its southern presbyteries, for secession 
and rebellion had swept them away. The great fire of patriot- 
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ism, kindled by the exigency of the nation, had melted many 
prejudices and wakened new feelings of fraternity. At last, 
in the year 1866, it came to pass that the two “General As- 
semblies of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America” held their separate sessions—al ways simultaneous— 
in one city, St. Louis. The members, sharing alike the hospi- 
tality of the good people there, were brought into friendly 
intercourse with each other. Not only did they meet in the 
same social circles and the same prayer meetings and public 
worship, but they had a more formal communion in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. After so long and so gradual a 
preparation, the time for an organic union seemed to have 
come, and a committee of each Assembly was appointed to 
confer with an equal committee of the other, and by their 
joint wisdom to devise a method in which the two organize- 
tions might be one again. 

The first report of that joint committee was presented to 
each of the two Assemblies in 1867. It proposed a certain 
platform or plan of reunion which was to be published, by 
authority of the Assemblies, for deliberate examination by the 
churches, and the committee was to be continued that it might 
report, in 1868, any modification of the platform which might 
seem desirable after the expected examination and discussion 
of the whole subject by the churches on both sides. 

Of the eleven carefully guarded articles proposed by the 
joint committee as “terms of reunion,” the first is the most 
important. 

“The reunion shall be effected on the doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our 
common standards ; the Confession of Faith shall continue to be sincerely received 
and adopted ‘as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures,’ 
and its fair, historical sense, as it is accepted by the two bodies, in Opposition to 
Antinomianism and Fatalism on the one hand, and to Arminianism and Pelagian- 
ism on the other, shal! be regarded as the sense in which it is received and adopt- 
ed; and the Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church inthe United 
States shall continue to be approved as containing the principles and rules of 
our polity.” 

The second article, while providing that all the ministers 
and churches of either body shall have in the united body the 
standing which they have in their respective presbyteries at 
the tine of the union, provides also that the semi-Congrega- 
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tional churches, of which there are many in the New School 
connection, “ shall be advised to perfect their organization [by 
becoming thoroughly Presbyterian in their internal govern- 
ment] as soon as is permitted by the highest interests to be 
consulted ;” that “no other such churches shall be received ;” 
and that none but ordained elders shall be allowed to sit with 
the bishops in the General Assembly. 

The third article prescribes the way in which the bounda- 
ries of synods and presbyteries shall be adjusted after the union, 
and directs that the official records of both branches shall be- 
long to the united body as making up its “ one history ;” and 
at the same time it provides that norule or precedent peculiar 
to either shall be valid till reéstablished. 

The articles from the fourth to the eighth relate to the con- 
solidation of corporate rights, and to the union of the “ Boards” 
which one Assembly has for Missions, for Education, and for 
Publication, with the “ Permanent Committees ” which have 
been established by the other Assembly. 

In the ninth it is provided that the theological seminaries 
now under the care and control of the General Assembly 
(which are the Old School Seminaries) shall be permitted, at 
the request of their Directors, “to put themselves under syno- 
dical control ;” and that those theological seminaries, which, 
like Lane Seminary and others in connection with the New 
School body, “are independent in their organization, shall 
have the privilege of putting themselves under ecclesiastical 
control.” 

So far as we can discover any important meaning in the 
tenth article, touching “the duty of all our judicatories, 
ministers, and people in the United Church, to study the things 
which make for peace, and to guard against all needless and 
offensive reference to the causes that have divided us,” &c. it 
is that, after the union, there shall be no free and earnest con- 
troversy on the great questions in theology which were 80 
sharply debated between Old School and New School before 
the rupture, and that the new policy shall be « policy of 
silence and restraint on those themes which are always agitated 
and disputed among Calvinists, except in times when stagnant 
orthodoxy is dying into indifference and unbelief. 
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The eleventh article provides that the terms of reunion shall 
be of binding force, if ratified by three-fourths of the Presby- 
teries in each body within one year after the final submission 
of them for that purpose. 

In each of the two Assemblies, the report of the joint com- 
mittee was favorably received (though not without some éx- 
pressions of dissent, chiefly from men old enough to remember 
the times before the great excision), and was commended to 
the careful consideration of the churches generally. We need 
not say how gladly the proposals for union were received by 
the great body of earnest workers for Christ in the ministry 
and churches on both sides. Of course there was resolute op- 
position in some quarters. Professors of theology, especially in 
the Old School connection, were alarmed for their theology. 
Those persons generally—ministers, elders, and laymen—who 
had been trained to think that the glory of a church is in the 
tenacity of its adherence to the particular “testimony ” or 
tradition by which it is distinguished from other churches, and 
which makes it a sect in distinction from the visible church 
catholic, were afraid of the consequences—atfraid, perhaps, that 
they might be forced into some position not sectarian enough 
for the edification of “sound Presbyterians.” But notwith- 
standing the reluctance and opposition manifested even in 
some high places of authority, the best feelings of Christian 
souls on both sides of the dividing line was strongly favorable 
to an organic union on the terms proposed—or, perhaps, on 
any terms consistent with those securities for orthodoxy with- 
out which a synodical government may become that most 
tyrannical of all ecclesiastical despotisms,—the despotism of 
an insolent and bigoted liberalism. 

Meanwhile a much more unexpected movement toward 
union had been begun elsewhere. While the great Old 
School General Assembly was sitting at Cincinnati, and the 
great New School General Assembly was sitting at Brooklyn, 
the little Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian (or Covenant- 
er) Church held its session in the city of New York. Mr. 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, a distinguished merchant, 
and much more distinguished by his diversified and far reach- 
ing activity in religious matters, was a member of that Synod, 
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and to him the time seemed propitious for a more daring at- 
tempt. His Christian sympathies, always generous and im- 
pulsive, had been greatly quickened by the breadth of fellow- 
ship into which he had been brought as President of the late 
‘Christian Commission,” from the date of its organization to 
the end of the war; and at his motion the synod undertook 
“to inaugurate measures to heal Zion’s breaches and to bring 
into one the divided portions of the Presbyterian family.” A 
scheme was proposed for ‘‘a General Convention of the Pres- 
byterian Churches of the United States, to meet in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the second Wednesday of September—for 
prayer and conference in regard to the terms of union and 
communion among the various branches of the Presbyterian 
family ;” andthe several Presbyterian judicatories then in ses- 
sion or soon to meet, were invited to unite in the call. It was 
proposed that every presbytery in the United States (including 
the classes of the Dutch and German Churches) should repre- 
sent itself in the Convention by a minister and a ruling elder; 
and to carry the whole scheme into effect, a “ committee of ar- 
rangement and correspondence” was appointed. By that 
committee, after more inquiry and consultation, the time for 
the convention was changed from the second Wednesday in 
September to Wednesday the 6th of November. 

Such a proposal, proceeding from what is often called “ the 
least of the tribes” that make up the Presbyterian Israel, and 
falling in with the movement already in progress for union be- 
tween the Old School tribe and the New School, obtained a 
more favorable reception than it might have found in other 
circumstances. It seemed to be recognized (and why should 
it not have been?) as a Divine call. Not only was there 
much of serious thought concerning the importance of the 
end aimed at, but much of prayer, both public and private, 
for God’s blessing on the great undertaking. At the appoint- 
ed time, about two hundred and fifty delegates, representing 
seven different branches of the family, assembled in the First 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia—an edifice 
which (as we understand) had never been desecrated by the 
singing of anything else than “ the Psalms of David ” in Rouse’s 
version. All the members of the Convention, save twen- 
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ty-four, were delegates from the various sects of Presbyterian 
Hymn-singers,—one hundred and sixty-two being Old School, 
and sixty-four New School, six Cumberland, five Reformed 
Dutch, and oneSouthern. The delegates from the Psalm-sing- 
ers were equally divided between the United Presbyterians and 
the Reformed. 

At the beginning, there was some embarrassment, chiefly 
occasioned by the form of the call, which contained a provision 
that “on all questions submitted for decision,” each body rep- 
resented, whether by many delegates or by few, should be en- 
titled to an equal vote. In the organization of the Conven- 
tion, and in all its proceedings prior to the adoption of a 
“result ” as it would be called in a Congregational Council, 
the rule of voting by sects or “ denominations” was disregard- 
ed as unnecessary and inconvenient ; but in framing and adopt- 
ing the basis or platform, each of the bodies represented voted 
separately. In many respects the meeting was a great success. 
To its members generally, and to sympathizing spectators, it 
must have been not only delightful, but instructive and edify- 
ing. Fortunately as well as fitly, Mr. Stuart, the originator 
and most efficient promoter of the call for the Convention, was 
made its President ; and with his remarkable tact and skill] in 
conducting great prayer-meetings, he succeeded in giving it, 
from first to last, a highly devotional character. Few eccle- 
siastical conventions within our knowledge, have been more 
distinguished by the constant flow of good feeling. 

The history of Mr. Stuart’s Pampresbyterian Convention 
is much more than an accidental digression from the longer if 
not larger history of the attempted reunion between the Old 
School and the New School * branches.” In fact, that meet- 
ing was, as it were, a voyage of discovery and experiment, It 
was a praxis for the training of Presbyterians into a new habit 
of thought and feeling toward each other in their several sects, 
and toward all Christians. It was a school in which the 
providence ef God gave them the opportunity of showing 
whether their experience of their system in its working hither- 
to, and their deep sense of the evils inseparable from their 
present relations to each other, could teach them anything. 
We may say, it was more than all this. The Spirit of Divine 
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grace was manifestly present in that Assembly, breathing upon 
all with influences which it seemed impossible to resist, and 
wakening them to aspirations which might have led them out 
of their bondage to the commandments of men and to tradi- 
tions which (as the experience of centuries has shown) ‘do 
gender strifes,” and not strifes only, but pestilent and lasting 
schisms. In our view, the pamphlet which reports to us in 
full, and with the appearance of much exactness, the proceed- 
ings and debates of that meeting, is most instructive as to the 
canses, the tendencies, and the probable results of the arrange- 
ments now in progress for a reunion of the Old School and 
New School Presbyterians. 

I. First of all the reader cannot but observe, in the record 
of that meeting, an earnest and truly Christian desire for 
union. From beginning to end—from Mr. Stuart’s address 
when taking his place as temporary chairman (before he was 
made President), to the “ farewell meeting of conference and 
prayer ” which followed the final adjournment of the Con- 
vention as an organized body—the desirableness of a hearty 
union among all who follow Christ, and especially among 
Presbyterians in the United States—was the burthen of 
speeches and of prayers. Indeed, the Convention itself was 
a manifestation of that desire. Nothing else than a deep con- 
viction that the existing divisions are both unseemly and mis- 
chievous, could have prompted the call for such a convention. 
Nothing else could have prompted such a response to the call. 

It may be well, however, to note the fact that the unreason- 
ableness and wrongfulness, or, in one strong syllable, the sin of 
schism, was distinctly recognized in setting forth the desirable- 
ness of the union which the Convention was seeking and pray- 
ing for. The Rev. John MeMillan (Reformed Presbyterian) 
expressed, we are sure, no peculiar feeling of his own when 
he said, 

“I feel that the Lord Jesus Christ . . . does not judge of any one branch 
of the Presbyterian Church, that it is altogether free of sin in regard to this di- 
vided state of the Church. I cannot feel that all the sin of the divided Church 


lies at the door of any one branch of it, or any two branches of it.” . . . “I 
cannot but feel that there is sin enough at the door of all our churches, to bring 
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us all down to the dust ; but we are looking continually, as we are in our human 
nature disposed to look, away off from ourselves at some others, rather than turn- 
ing our looks in upon ourselves.” P. 38, 


In the same tone, the Rev. W. C. McCune (Old School) 
said, “It has been assumed universally in this Convention, 
that union is a duty, and that division is a sin ;” and according- 
ly he proposed a preamble and series of resolutions for the 
more explicit expression of that unanimous conviction. Al- 
though in the course of business the resolutions were not for- 
mally adopted, we find no reason to think that any member 
would have voted against them. We give the last position of 
the preamble and the whole series of resolutions: 


“ Whereas, the more nearly the branches of the Church approach each other 
in faith, order, and worship, the greater is the sin which separates them ; there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, First, that the division of Presbyterians into various branches is 
a great and grievous sin, standing in the way of salvation, murdering souls, and 
hindering the conversion of the world. 

“ Resolved, Second, that no measure of brotherly love or coéperation in our 
work in our divided state, can release us from the obligation to forsake the sin of 
division. 

“ Resolved, Third, that we have faith in God, that if we go humbly to his word 
and humbly to His throne, He will show us the way out of thissin. Pp. 58, 59. 


So in the formal “ Address” from the Convention “ to the 
ministers, elders, and people” which it represented, we find 
a distinct recognition of the divisions and schisms as sinful in 
the sight of God. 


“Do not divisions and schisms in the Church, engendering, intensifying, and 
perpetuating discord and strife among brethren, grieve the Holy Spirit of God, 
who is the Spirit of peace and unity, and love? And are they not pleasing to 
the spirit and prince of darkness, their author and fomentor? Do not the in- 
stincts of every regenerated soul revolt at these spectacles of division and strife 
among brethren?” P. 146. 


The desirableness of union and codperation in the common 
cause was recognized in another way. Presbyterianism, and 
not that only but Christianity itself, is weakened by these 
divisions. Thus the Rev. E. W. Leonard (New School), a 
member from Iowa, said, 


“We need union for many purposes. Ecclesiastically we [in Iowa] have not a 
literary institution of any magnitude connected with any branch of the Presby- 
terian Church.” . . . “ We needa union in order that the different forces of 
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the various presbyteries may be united to complete and endow, with a little as- 
sistance from the wealthy churches of the East, an institution of learning, We 
need it on this ground, further, because we have such a great rush of immigra- 
tion not only from the different eastern States, but from Europe.” . . . “We 
need to be united in order that we may relieve many ministers. I have estimated, 
and I think I am not far from correct, that if these different bodies were united, 
we might release one thousand to fill the places that imperatively demand mini- 
sters now; and perhaps $200,000 to sustain them. The cry from the territories 
and the Northwest States is, More men! Towns are forming along the Pacific 
Railroad, which is extending at the rate of three miles a day. New towns are 
opening ; Infidels, Catholics, and Universalists, are pushing forward. Why should 
we not unite, brethren, as a body, and lift up our standards against the flood of 
iniquity that is flowing to our shores and filling up the best parts of the country, 
and plant first, in advance of all others, the great Church that reflects the Re- 
formed doctrines in all their purity?” P. 34. 


Such things were not said by New School Presbyterians 
only. Rev. Cyrus Dickson, D. D. (Old School), from Balti- 
more, in the course of a very effective speech, put the case 
thus : 


“We are spending our time and means in carrying on domestic missionary 
work ; and in communities of people, we aid to support three or four ministers, 
where they can support only one. Our great West clamors for men. At every 
little cross-road you find more men at work than they ought to have. At some 
of the cross-roads you find three or four Presbyterian churches, and three or four 
ministers are starving, and their wives and children, for want of support. At 
every little four corners you will find a church that wants to be represented, and 
in little villages of five hundred or seven hundred, we find sometimes three or 
four ministers of the same denomination who desire to be delegates. What we 
want is this: but one store where there are customers enough for one store! one 
blacksmith’s shop where there is work for but one blacksmith shop! 

One church where there are enough supporters for one church!” P. 49. 


With even more vehemence, Rev. Samuel L. Sawyer (New 
School), from Tennessee, reasoning from the fact that “ there is 
an organic union already accomplished between the Old 
School and the New School South,” “ under the wonderfully 
fusing power of treason,” said, 


“ You must unite the presbyteries; you must combine. It is the condition of 
life. We will die out without the union of the denominations. There are great 
counties in our region, all around us, that have not a single Presbyterian Church 
within them.” . . . “I think I can count over eleven counties in my section of 
the State, that have not a single Presbyterian minister in them.” . . . “By 
a little codperation we can supply them, and build up one Presbyterian college 
there, and send out our candidates for the ministry. Those presbyteries that have 
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gone against us in the national struggle have united, and they are working 
against us now. Cannot the friends of Jesus Christ codperate, if the enemies of 
the country can unite to weaken the Church?” P. 62. 

The “ Address,” while recognizing, as we have seen, the evil 
of schism in the sight of God, insists with great force on the 
necessity of united effort in Christian work. It says, “ We 
are able to possess the land if we will only unite our strength, 
husband our resources, and, in God’s name, go forth to the 
toils, and tears, and triumphs of the great work before us. 
But if we continue to bite and devour one another, we shall 
be consumed one of another.” 

It would be uncharitable to represent this earnest desire for 
the union of all Presbyterians as having in it more of secta- 
rian ambition than of a truly Christian catholicity. Every- 
where the underlying thought is of Christ and his work in the 
world, more than of sectarian aggrandizement. Sometimes, in 
the reported speeches, we find a distinct expression of the 
truth that the union to be sought for is, essentially, a vital and 
spiritual oneness—the unity of a common cause—the unity of 
love to God and men, of faith in Christ and fellowship with 


him, and of aspirations and endeavors for the salvation of the 
world. For example, Rev. John H. Pratt (Old School), from 
Ohio, said, 


“We need to be endowed with power from on high. You may take two masses 
of silver or gold, and put them in a crucicle together, and you let these masses 
be melted and come to a fluid state, and the moment they touch they run 
together. And if God, in answer to our prayers, will send us the precious bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost from Heaven, and humble our hearts with love to Christ, 
we will then flow together with new love.” . . . “ Letus not forget that we 
live under the ministry of the Spirit, Let us not forget that it is peculjarly in 
the province of the Spirit to take of the things that are Christ’s and reveal them 
unto us; that it is in the Spirit we glorify Christ—that name by which we are 
called.” P. 46. 


We need not fill our pages with quotations on this point ; 
but we cannot refrain from saying that Dr. George Junkin, 
since deceased, an Old School divine—celebrated for the part 
he had in the prosecution of Mr. Barnes, and in the proceed- 
ings generally which brought about the excision in 1887— 
recognized (what many of his associates in the Convention 
seemed to overlook) the wide difference between spiritual unity 
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and organic unity. His speech, as reported (pp. 114, 115) is 
obscure; but its intention to mark that distinction is evident 
enough. It denies that “the unity of the Spirit spoken of by 
the Apostle Paul (Eph. iv.), the oneness of Christ’s disciples in 
their relation to him and to the Father (John xvii. 21-23), is 
unity of organization. Referring to the fact that the Conven- 
tion had been visited that morning by a formal deputation 
from a representative meeting of Episcopalians then sitting in 
Philadelphia, and that they had all had a good time together, 
“black prelacy,” as the Scotch call it, and true-blue Presby- 
terianism enjoying sweet communion, like the leopard lying 
down with the kid in the millennium,—the venerable Doctor 
said, 

“Here were persons from another denomination, entirely differing in the order 
of Church government, and yet we felt ourselves all one. What! organically? 
No! no! no organic union about it, but ‘ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.’ We felt it; we rejoiced in it. I have never been in a situation in which 
I felt that unity more powerfully exhibited. Now, Sir, this is what I felt; ‘the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ But you can have that without unity 
of doctrine.” 

It is much to be regretted that by the operation of a rule 
forbidding any speech to exceed five minutes in length, Dr. 
Junkin was interrupted just as he was proceeding to say why 
he was opposed to the organic unity of all Presbyterians—an 
attempt which would have required him to show that the unity 
of the Spirit, the very onenesss which Christ, in his mediato- 
rial prayer, desired for his disciples, may exist among churches, 
and be held in the bond of peace, without any organic union 
such as Presbyterianism delights in. His distinction, how- 
ever, between the unity of the Spirit and organic unity—or 
rather his position that the former may exist and be manifested 
without the latter—does not seem to have been a taking one. 
There were indeed some members of the Convention who pro- 
posed a Presbyterian Alliance, something like a federation of 
sects, or a concerted codperation in certain Christian enter- 
prises ; but their hope was that such codperation and alliance, 
being all that is at present practicable, would be “an initial 
step,” the beginning of a process that should “ gradually bring 
all these now divided bodies into one compact and harmonious 
church.” 
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II. Our second remark, then, concerning the proceedings 
and debates of the Convention, is that the idea of organic 
union was constantly dominant. The earnest and truly Christ- 
ian desire for union, recognizing the intrinsic sinfulness of 
schism, lamenting the waste of zeal and power which is in- 
separable from division, and feeling that no union can be worth 
anything which is not vital and spiritual, was always blended 
with the assumption that there can be no sufficient union that 
is not ** corporate union,”—the consolidation of many churches 
into one church under one government, or of two or more sects 
into one more powerful sect,—union identified and perpetuated 
by an enforced uniformity. We have already intimated that 
now and then a purer and better idea of union among 
churches seemed almost dawning upon the Assembly. Rev. 
Dr. Samuel W. Fisher (New School) said, “ As to our basis 
of union, we are, in this respect, catholic (?), and mean to be. 
The Presbyterian Church is a church not of narrowness, but 
of liberty. We believe in diversity of doctrine; in unity in 
the great fundamentals.” Let us not be understood as aftirm- 
ing or denying the historical exactness of the words which we 
quote only as showing how near the speaker came to the ap- 
prehension of an idea larger than Presbyterianism. Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Stevenson (Old School) ventured to turn the thoughts 
of the Convention for a moment—while they were expecting 
the delegation of Episcopalians, “to the subject of even a 
wider union.” He said, “ May we not hope that eventually 
the border of this organic union may extend beyond these five 
or six [Presbyterian] denominations? We are all one body! 
One body in Christ Jesus! Then, brothers, as we are one body, 
let our minds and hearts go out to our Christian brethren of 
the same body.” Other expressions of the same sort—some 
perhaps even stronger—might be gleaned from the proceed- 
ings; but they are few, and merely incidental. Indeed, the 
Convention being exclusively Presbyterian, representing 
nothing else than bodies organized under that form of govern- 
ment, it was quite natural that the union contemplated in the 
debates and proceedings should be Presbyterian union and 
therefore organic,—union under one supreme judicatory. The 
possibility of a catholic union was not the question. How to 
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dispose of all the organizations by which evangelical Christians 
are divided into rival sects, each striving to enlarge itself at 
the expense of the others, was not considered, probably not 
thought of for a moment. The only question was how to get 
rid of superfluous Presbyterian organizations and fuse them 
into one—how to arrange matters so that Old School Presby- 
terians and New School, those of the Westminster Standards 
and those of the Heidelberg Catechism, those who are free to 
sing hymns and those whose praise is articulated only in the 
stanzas of Rouse, may all be united in one harmonious and 
powerful sect. Of course the only union to be thought of 
was the identical union which Presbyterianism has been so 
long attempting to establish—a corporate union, organized and 
governed—a certain uniformity enforced by ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; the “ hundred sects of the Presbyterian Church,” as 
Professor McIlvaine called them (though a voice responded that 
there were at that moment only “eleven in this country”), ali 
brought under one supreme judicatory, so that instead of being 
a hundred or even eleven, striving to outvie each other in 
number or in orthodoxy, they shall be organically one. 

III. What, then, was the Convention todo? We observe that 
being earnest and practical men they went to work, with such 
light as their training and experience had given them, to find 
or to make a “ basis” for the desired union. To a friendly 
observer looking on from a position quite outside of the Pres- 
byterian family, it seems that the only and sufficient basis of 
union for all these sects must be a statement of the points on 
which they are agreed, and a frank agreement to differ on 
points on which they are not agreed. The Evangelical or 
“ Regular ” Baptist Churches in the United States, and the Con- 
gregational Churches, are well agreed in the essentials of 
Christian doctrine and in their church government; the differ- 
ences, in these respects, between the two bodies, being no 
greater than the differences which each of them tolerates with- 
in its own communion. But on the question, What is bap- 
tism? and on the question, Who are to be baptized? they are 
not agreed. The difference about baptism separates them into 
two informal confederacies of churches, or, as the phrase goes, 
two “denominations.” Let it be proposed, now, to unite all 
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these churches so that they shall be not two denominations but 
one; how can that be done? Only three methods are con- 
ceivable. (1.) All the Congregationalists may become Bap- 
tists; or, (2.) all the Baptists may become Congregationalists ; 
or, (8.) it may be agreed that each church shall practice ac- 
cording to its own light, and that the existing differences about 
how to baptize, and whom to baptize, shall be no bar to com- 
munion or to Christian codperation. The first and second of 
these two methods have been tried without much success for 
about three hundred years, and there is little reason to expect 
that either of them will be more successful in time to come. 
Only the third method can be thought of as practicable, if ex- 
perience is to be our teacher. So in the problem with which 
the Pampresbyterian Convention so bravely grappled. Six 
different denominations were represented,* each having, or 
being supposed to have, some valued peculiarities. As between 
any two of the six, the problem was precisely the same as that 
supposed between the Baptists and the Congregationalists. If, 
for example, the Old School branch and the Covenanter branch 
are to become one, the first must surrender its own peculiari- 
ties and adopt. those of the second; or the second must sur- 
render its own and adopt those of the first; or else each must 
agree to tolerate the other. If five of the six would agree to 
renounce their several peculiarities, and to adopt those of the 
sixth, the union would be complete—till the next division. 
But inasmuch as, to the eye of common sense, there was no 
prospect of success in that direction, common honesty, one 
might think, required the several parties in the Convention to 
speak out with no ambiguous utterance, and either to give up 
the problem as more difficult than the finishing of that famous 
tower on the plains of Shinar, or frankly to accept the new 
principle of mutual toleration. Yet the members of the Con- 
vention, with all their common sense and all their experience 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and with their most unquestionable in- 
tegrity of purpose, seem to have thought that, in some other 





* The roll shows seven denominations, but the one delegate from the Southern 
denomination seems to have taken no part in the proceedings, We know not 
what became of him. 
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way than by a distinct agreement to differ on the points of differ- 


ence, all the peculiarities, save those of the Cumberland Pres. 
byterians, could be compromised without any surrender or 
change of principle. 

The paper which was finally adopted and commended to the 
several supreme judicatories for consideration, though entitled 
“ Basis of Union,” should rather be regarded as a basis of ne- 
gotiation in order to union. It is not a constitution or com- 
pact, but only a platform of four principles on which a consti- 
tution may be framed in the progress of affairs. In the final 
vote by denominations, the Cumberland’ Presbyterian delega- 
tion, very properly and without any apparent interruption 
of good feeling, declined voting. Four out of nine of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian delegation, and one out of ten of the 
United Presbyterian, voted against it. All the other delega- 
tions, Old School, New School, and Reformed Dutch, voted 
unanimously for it. Accordingly it was declared to be “ adopt- 
ed by the churches voting unanimously.” Of course it must 
be regarded as the summing up of whatever wisdom the Con- 
vention had gained by three long days of debate and prayer. 

The first of the four principles is in these words: “ An ac- 
knowledgment of the Old and New Testaments to be the in- 
spired word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” In this there is no equivocation, and no compro- 
mise. All the parties agree in it. Though not in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, it is sufficiently catholic. At the same time it is 
Protestant and evangelical, excluding, on the one hand, the 
Romish doctrine of Church infallibility, and on the other hand, 
the Rationalistic denial of the deference due to the inspired 
documents of the Christian revelation. 

The second principle of the proposed “ basis” was much 
discussed and seriously modified in the Convention. It is the 
more important because of its connection with the negotia- 
tions between the Old School and New School General Assem- 
blies : 


“That in the United Church, the Westminster Confession of Faith shall be re- 
ceived and adopted, as containing the system of doctrine :taught in the Holy 
Scriptures; it being understood that this Confession is received in its proper his 
torical, that is, the Calvinistic or Reformed sense, 
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“While the committee recommend the foregoing basis of doctrine, they wish 
to be understood as recognizing the orthodoxy of the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, of the Heidelberg Catechism, anc of the Canons of the Synod of Dort.” 

In the form in which this article came from the committee, 
there was no attempt to explain or define the sense of the Con- 
fession ; and instead of expressly “ recognizing the orthodoxy 
of the Larger and Shorter Catechisms,” and of the other docu- 
ments named, the committee only desired ‘ not to be under- 
stood as impugning the orthodoxy of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and of the canons of the Synod of Dort.” 

Any person not thoroughly conversant with the family traits 
of the great Presbyterian family, would naturally ask, at the 
first reading of this second article, What does this mean? 
And what is to be the application and use of it? It was well 
understood in the Convention, and frankly admitted, that by 
this “ basis of doctrine” the Cumberland Presbyterians would 
be excluded from the contemplated union. Their Confession 
of Faith is recognized by themselves as differing from the 
Westminster Confession. Probably it was thought that the 
Reformed Dutch Church would be conciliated by recognizing 
the orthodoxy of its standards—especially as no such compli- 
ment was paid to the standards of the Cumberland branch. 
Bat what is ‘“ the Westminster Confession of Faith?” There 
is a certain form of doctrine commonly known as “the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” Every minister, every licensed preacher, 
and every elder in the Old School and New School branches, has 
“sincerely received and adopted ” that form of words “ as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures ;” 
and most of them, we dare say, think that in so doing they 
have sincerely received and adopted the Westminster Confes- 
sion. But the fact is otherwise. The Westminster Confession 
was not modified for the first time by the Cumberland seces- 
sion. in the year 1788, the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia formed and established “ the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States,’ and in so doing 
eliminated from the standards one doctrine which was precious 
to the Westminster Divines. The Westminster Confession 
(Ch. xx. Sec. +4) affirms that those who publish such opinions 
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or maintain such practices as are contrary to the light of nature, 
or to the known principles of Christianity, whether concerning 
faith, worship, or conversation, or to the power of godliness; 
or such erroneous principles or practices, as either in their own 
nature, or in the manner of publishing or maintaining them, 
are destructive to the external peace and order which Christ 
hath established in the church—may lawfully be called to an 
account, and proceeded against by the censures of the church, 
and by the power of the civil magistrate.” This last clanse 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian family have ex- 
punged. So instead of confessing (Ch. xxiii. Sec. 3) that it 
is the duty of the civil magistrate to convoke synods, to be 
present in them, and to take care that they do nothing against 
the truth, these American Presbyterians, Old School and New 
School, have foisted into the Confession a doctrine which the 
Westminster Divines abhorred. “ It is the duty of civil magis- 
trates to protect the church of our common Lord, without 
giving the preference to any denomination of Christians above 
the rest, in such a manner that all ecclesiastical persons what- 
ever shall enjoy the full, free, and unquestioned liberty of dis- 
charging every part of their sacred functions without violence 
or danger.” ‘“ No law of any commonwealth should interfere 
with, let, or hinder the due exercise” of church government 
and discipline “among the voluntary members of any de- 
nomination of Christians according to their own profession and 
beliet.” This is sound doctrine; but it is a piece of new cloth 
sewed on an old garment. The Westminster Divines would 
have anathematized such doctrine, for, in their Larger Cate- 
chism, they expressly teach that “tolerating a false religion” 
—instead of being a duty, as these degenerate Presbyterians 
make it—is one of “the sins forbidden in the second com- 
mandment.” 

What then did the committee and the Convention mean by 
thus proposing the Westminster Confession as the “ basis of 
doctrine” on which all Presbyterians, save the poor Cumber- 
land wanderers, may stand together in one denomination? It 
is impossible to suppose that they intended anything like 
double dealing. Yet some passages in the debate seem as if 
there was some unwillingness to be explicit. The Reformed 
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Presbyterians, and, if we mistake not, the United Presby- 
terians, accept the Westminster standards “ whole and entire.” 
Accordingly Rev. Mr. Morton (R. P.) said, “It is evident we 
are not agreed as to what the Confession of Faith is; some of 
us suppose it to be one thing, and some another.” Some things 
in the debate are not quite clear. Weare not sure that we 
understand what “a delegate” (U. P.) meant when he said, 
“Tf you adopt the Westminster Confession of Faith, I want 
you to go the whole figure. I wish you to adopt it in its his- 
torical sense, but I do not wish to have it adopted at all until 
you come together upon some basis of organic union that will 
take the Reformed Presbyterian and Cumberland Presbyterian 
with the rest.” Rev. Dr. Crawford (R. P.) asked, outright, 
“Ts the Westminster Confession of Faith, as here referred to, 
that as amended by the Old School; or is it the Westminster 
Confession of Faith?” The President—himself a delegate 
from the Reformed Presbyterian branch—replied, “ Doctor, 
you are getting too deep in theological questions for me.” 
Then followed a colloquy, which was evidently “ the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.” 


“Dr. CrawForp: I wish to vote intelligently, and wish to know if I am to 
vote for the Westminster Confession of Faith as I understand it, or for the West- 
minster Confession of Faith as the Old School understands it ? 

“A Detecate: For the latter. 

“Dr. Wriie: (In whose R. P. Church the Cohvention was sitting.) Every 
one takes it as he understands it, 

“Dr. Marsuay: I vote against it as interpreted. 

“Tax Preswent: I gave no interpretation, I said I could not define it. 

“Dr. Wyte: The chairman does not decide upon that question ; it is left to 
each individual, as I understand it. That question came up in the committee, 
Mr. Moderator, and we agreed to leave it to be understood as the Church 
understands it. 

“Rev. J. Morton (R. P.) said: I vote against the adoption of that amendment 
(about ‘ the historic sense’), because I do not know what was understood to be 
the ‘Confession of Faith,’ by the bodiee represented here. I offered a substitute 
to test matters. The Convention has not entertained it, andI do not know what 
you are voting for.” P. 118. 


All this confusion comes, we venture to suggest, from the 
want of a clear conception of what is necessary in order that 
the sects represented in the Convention may become, intelli- 
gently and honestly, one sect. A singie moment of thought 
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was enough to show that, if there was to be an organic union 
of those sects, either they must give up their several distinctive 
standards of doctrine, or they must agree to tolerate each other 
in receiving and adopting different standards recognized as 
sufficiently orthodox. In the latter case the common basis of 
doctrine, on which they might all stand together, would be 
simply so much as all the several standards are agreed in. If 
the Old School or New School Presbyterian, believing with all 
his heart the American doctrine of religious liberty, is willing 
to enter into an organic union with the Covenanter who holds, 
unyieldingly, what Roger Williams called ‘ the bloody tenet 
of persecution ;” and if at the same time the Covenanter, with 
whom it is a religious belief that the second commandment is 
broken by every civil magistrate who tolerates the idolatry of 
the Romish worship and the false religion of Ritualism or 
Rationalism, has become willing to enter into organic union 
with Presbyterians who care nothing for “ the Solema League 
and Covenant,” and who have incorporated into their religion 
the belief that “ all ecclesiastical persons whatever ” ought to 
be protected by the civil government in discharging every 
part of their functions ; let them not try to evade or cover up 
the difference between them; but rather let them distinctly 
understand each other, and agree frankly, that those who ac- 
cept the Westminster Standards in the original edition, and 
those who accept the Westminster Standards as modified by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1788, shall have 
equal rights in the organic union. If it is proposed that the 
Reformed Dutch Church and the German Reformed shall be 
organically comprehended in one great sect with the churches 
commonly known as Presbyterian, why should it not be said 
in the “ basis of union ” that a subscription to the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Canons of Dort, shall be equally valid with 
a subscription to the Westminster Confession? Doubtless the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, though good enough to sit and speak 
and pray in a Pampresbyterian Convention, are not Calvinistic 
enough to be admitted at present into a Pampresbyterian de- 
nomination ; for have they not dared to modify the Westmin- 
ster Confession a second time, because they thought it contain- 
ed “ the doctrine of fatality?” But if we may make so violent 
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a supposition as that they are to be admitted into an organic 
union with other Presbyterian sects, then the basis of that or- 
ganic union, in order to be clearly honest, must say that a 
subscription to the Cumberland recension of the Westminster 
Confession shall be recognized as a sufficient profession of 
orthodoxy. 

We say nothing at present about the attempt to define the 
sense in which the Confession is to be received; brt we may 
say that if the Convention could have overcome the Presby- 
terian passion for uniformity, and if instead of assuming that 
in order to organic union, every man must make profession of 
his doctrinal views in the same form of words, it had distinetly 
set forth the principle that there may be two or more summa- 
ries of Christian doctrine, differing from each other in sundry 
particulars, while any of them may be sufficiently evangelical 
and correct to serve as a test of orthodoxy,—much more would 
have been done than was done for the early and permanent 
unification of the sects there represented.* 

The third article of the proposed basis provided only for 
“the Presbyterian form of Church government,” and was 
unanimously adopted without debate. 

How to satisfy the conscience of the Psalm-singing denomi- 
nations, without surrendering the liberty of the Hymn-singer, 
was perhaps the most difficult part of the work undertaken 
by the Convention. The fourth article of the proposed basis 
relates to Psalmody, and is as follows: 


“The book of Psalms, which is of divine inspiration, is well adapted to the 





* The “ Heads of Agreement assented to by the United Ministers in and about 
London, formerly called Presbyterians and Congregational” (1692) were pro- 
posed and accepted as a basis of union, though not of organic union. One Head 
of Agreement was in these words: 

“VIII. Or a Conression or Fara. 

“ As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of Faith, we es- 
teem it sufficient that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of God, 
the perfect and only rule of faith and practice; and own either the doctrinal part 
of those commonly called the Articles ef the Church of England, or the Con. 
fession, or Catechisms, Shorter or Larger, compiled by the Assembly at West- 
minster, or the Confession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said 
rule,” 

VOL, XXVII. 43 
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state of the Church in all ages and circumstances, and should be used in the wor. 
ship of God. Therefore we recommend that a new and faithful version of the 
Psalms be provided as soon as practicable. But, inasmuch as various collections 
of Psalmody are used in the different churches, a change in that respect shall 
not be required. 


In this article there is, first, a clear statement of the princi- 
ple which all parties represented in the Convention hold, with 
one accord, and no contradiction of the distinctive principle 
held by the exclusive Psalm-singers. The inspired Psalms of 
the Old Testament are not obsolete under the New Dispensa- 
tion. They were sung by Christ himself and his Apostles. 
They have been used in Christian churches through all the 
centuries. They ought ever to be used in worship. Next, the 
article gives a gentle suggestion that Rouse’s version, though 
dear to Scotch Presbyterians as the book of Common Prayer 
to English Episcopalians, is not absolutely perfect. A new and 
faithful version is represented as a thing to be desired. Mean- 
while the schism is to be got rid of by introducing the two 
principles of congregational liberty and mutual toleration. 

As yet, the ulterior results which the Convention seemed to 
promise, while it was in progress, have not become matters of 
fact. The proposed basis of union has not superseded the ne- 
gotiations, which were already far advanced, for a reunion be- 
tween the Old School and New School branches. Such a 
result would have opened a grand chapter in the history of 
Presbyterianism. In a general union, the New England in- 
fluences which are still so powerful in the New School body 
would have been counterbalanced by the perfervidum ingeni- 
um Scotorum contributed by the United Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Presbyterian sects. In such a union, the churches of 
Dutch origin, with their special traditions and their heavily 
conservative tendencies, might have been a makeweight to se- 
cure the equipoise of parties and to keep the great machine of 
government from ending in a crash. But nothing like that 
has come to pass. The Dutch churches, henceforth refusing 
to be called by that name, and professing to be simply and 
purely “ the Reformed Church,” entertain no thought of being 
absorbed into any union of Presbyterian sects, but, on the con- 
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trary, are expecting perhaps, that their organization will ab- 
sorb the rest. In the Reformed Presbyterian sect, disintegra- 
tion is already beginning to result. Those members of it who, 
like Mr. Stuart and his pastor, Dr. Wylie, have outgrown its 
prodigious narrowness, and from whom we suppose the call 
for the Convention came, are beginning to be exscinded for 
singing hymns and holding religions communion with Hymn- 
singers, and will soon be found in the reunited (not the United) 
Presbyterian Church—if the proposed reunion shall be effected, 
or—if there be no reunion—in the Old School branch. The 
negotiations for reunion were in some respects helped forward 
by the debates in the Convention. Some of the Old School 
brethren there, and particularly Dr. Hodge of Princeton, ob- 
tained new light, and were convinced that the New School 
men, when they solemnly profess to “receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Scriptures,” really mean what they say, and are expected 
by their presbyteries to mean much more than theysay. Two 
clauses from the “ basis of union” proposed by the Conven- 
tion were incorporated into the remodeled “ terms of reunion ” 
by the joint committee of the two General Assemblies. Op- 
position to reunion was much weakened on both sides, and 
especially on the Old School side, by the good feeling which 
was diffused in all directions from the Convention. It has 
become evident, that if the hope of Pampresbyterian union 
under one supreme judicature is ever to be realized, the pro- 
cess must begin with the reunion of the two great branches. 
The final report of the joint committee was presented to 
each of the two Assemblies (which met this year, the New 
School at Harrisburg, and the Old School at Albany, on the 
second day of their sessions), the 22d day of May. Few of 
our readers need to be informed that the report, after much 
discussion in both Assemblies, was approved in both,—in the 
Old School by a large majority against a powerful opposition, 
—in the New School unanimously, or rather nemine contradi- 
cente, the few who could not vote affirmatively having been ex- 
cused from voting. The “terms of reunion,” therefore, are 
now remitted to the presbyteries for ratification or rejection ; 
and if at the next annual meeting of each General Assembly 
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it shall appear that two-thirds of the presbyteries in each con- 
nection have consented to the plan, the reunion will be de. 
clared complete; and arrangements will be made for one Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1870, which shall be neither Old School nor 
New School, but will yet be considerably less than Pampres- 
byterian. 

We have little doubt as to what the result will be. At the 
end of thirty-three years the schism of 1837 will be no more, 
As members not of any Presbyterian schism, great or small, 
but of the Catholic Church of Christ, we heartily rejoice in 
the prospect. The original separation—in the long quarrel 
which produced it—in the measures by which it was effected 
—in the sectarian competition which it made inevitable—was 
a great scandal, dishonorable to the Christian name. The con- 
tinued existence of two great sectarian organizations in such 
relations to each other, both acknowledging the same doctrin- 
al standards, both having the same form of government, both 
using ostentatiously and persistently the same title—has been 
a continual scandal. We are willing to believe that the move- 
ment, with the enthusiasm on both sides urging it forward, in- 
dicates the prevalence of the evangelical spirit, and of Christ- 
ian thought and feeling, against traditional antipathy. Our 
hearty desire is that the movement may proceed till the re- 
stored “ Presbyterian Church in the United States” shall 
have drawn all the minor Presbyterian sects into union with 
itself—the attraction of gravitation toward the greater body 
overcoming the projectile force of organized schism. But we 
must be allowed to say, that, after that consummation, if 
history is philosophy teaching by examples, the union so aus- 
piciously undertaken, and now so devoutly expected, will be, 
at the longest, not much more permanent than the separation 
has been. 

This is not an agreeable vaticination, and if our utterance 
of it were likely to hinder a single presbytery from ratifying 
the treaty of reunion, we would even be silent. But we are 
studying an instructive chapter of ecclesiastical history, and 
we cannot do justice to the subject without a little more atten- 
tion to some details of the plan on which the reunion is to be 
brought about. A little criticism of the plan, in the light 
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which history throws upon it, will show why we think that the 
union, with whatever shouts of “sto perpetua it may be 
inaugurated, will hardly outlast the generation that is making 
it. 
On former pages (pp. 637-639) we have given a sufficient ab- 
stract of the plan as first reported by the joint committee in 1867. 
The plan as now submitted for ratification differs from the 
first report in only a few particulars—the most important 
changes being a modification of the first article, and the intro- 
duction of what is now called the tenth article, giving up en- 
tirely to the Old School party one point which was in dispute 
before the separation. In the New School Assembly, that 
tenth article, stipulating “that the presbyteries possess the 
right to examine ministers applying for admission from other 
presbyteries,” was naturally regarded with jealousy and aver- 
sion; but we do not anticipate trouble from that quarter. 
When the right of one presbytery to examine a minister, who 
comes dismissed and commended from another presbytery, shall 
begin to be used for annoyance and persecution, that will not 
be the beginning of trouble. The trouble will have begun 
long before in the existence of parties “hateful and hating 
one another.” We see the elements of future trouble not in 
the stipulation of this tenth article, but in the jealousy that 
demands it, and in the responsive jealousy that is afraid of it. 
In our way of thinking on such subjects, nothing is more 
reasonable than that the members of a presbytery should free- 
ly and kindly examine any minister who comes to them, with 
whatever credentials, to have the immediate superintendence 
of one of their congregations and to be a co-bishop with them 
in their joint bishopric over all their churches. The relation 
between him and them must have mutual confidence for its 
basis; and our experience is that a minister coming into new 
relations, as a pastor, and as associated with neighboring pas- 
tors, is introduced into the confidence of his brethren by a 
friendly examination, sooner and more effectually than he 
could be by a bale of written credentials. 

It is in the many and careful, yet really worthless, stipula- 
tions of the first article, more than in all the rest, that we see 
a cloud much bigger than a man’s hand, rising as it were out 
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of the sea, and portending a tempest. The first edition of it 
was comparatively unobjectionable (p. 637); for it only 
implied that charges of Antinomianism and Fatalism on one 
side, and of Arminianism and Pelagianism on the other, had 
formerly been bandied between the parties, and that the two 
bodies now recognize each other as honestly and fairly accept- 
ing the Confession of Faith. The new edition, by trying to 
mean more, encumbers itself with clauses which are needless, 
if the parties have confidence in each other, but which, if that 
mutual confidence fails, will soon prove to be worthless. It 
now stands thus: 

**The reunion shall be effected on the doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our 
common standards; the Scriptures of the Old end New Testaments shall be ac- 
knowledged to be the inspired word of God, and the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice ; the Confession of Faith shall continue to be sincerely received and 
adopted ‘as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures;’ it 
being understood that this Confession is received in its proper, historical—that 
is, the Calvinistie or Reformed—sense. It is also understood that various 
methods of viewing, stating, explaining, and illustrating the doctrines of the 
Confession, which do not impair the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system, are to be allowed in the United Church, as they have hitherto been 
allowed in the separate Churches; and the Government and Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, shall be approved as containing the 
principles and rule of our polity.” 

We assume that when the treaty of reunion shall have been 
duly ratified, this article will be a constitutional rule, binding 
all judicatories in the reunited church—just as the “ Four- 
teenth Amendment,” having been ratified by the requisite nnm- 
ber of States, has become a permanent addition to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Let us ask then what it means 
more than the well known Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church has always meant. What will be its worth and force 
in a new conflict of theological systems ? 

1. A question has arisen in our thoughts, whether the clause 
(copied from the Philadelphia basis of union) which recognizes 
the Scriptures as “the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” does not, in fact, derogate somewhat from the formerly 
exclusive authority of the Confession, whether it does not im- 
ply that the Confession, not being an infallible rule of faith or 
practice, may contain some errors which were not corrected by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1788, and that 
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therefore an appeal may be taken, at any time and on any par- 
ticular point of doctrine, from the fallible authority of the 
Confession to the higher and infallible authority of the Serip- 
tures. This would indeed be a new element in the Presbyte- 
rian Constitution. But we cannot think that any such thing 
was intended by the joint committee or by either Assembly. 
The Old School party would not permit the change. The New 
School leaders, if they dared to desire it, would not dare to 
ask for it. 

2. Was it ever pretended that the Confession of Faith has 
more than one sense? The Bible has been represented by 
Rabbinical and mystical interpreters as having everywhere a 
double sense, and sometimes as having beneath its obvious 
meaning a multiplicity of senses, each deeper than another ; 
but we never heard of anybody trying to find a double sense 
in the Westminster Confession. Surely “ the proper historical 
sense ” of that document is the only sense that anybody ever 
dreamed of finding in it. How much, then, is the explanation 
worth when the man who “sincerely receives and adopts the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the Scriptures,” proceeds to say that he receives it 
“in its proper historical sense?” And when the farther ex- 
planation is added that in his sincere belief the “ proper his- 
torical sense ” is also “ the Reformed or Calvinistic sense,” how 
much more does anybody know about the man’s orthodoxy? 
Was any man ever known to deny or doubt that the theo- 
logical system in the Westminster Confession is the Reformed 
or Calvinistic system? Have not the New School Presbyteri- 
ans always professed—both before and since the excision—to - 
be Calvinists? Can any divine of that party be named—living 
or dead—who has not always regarded himself as holding all 
that is essential to Calvinism? Dr. Lyman Beecher was prose- 
cuted for the sin of hypocrisy and falsehood in pretending to 
receive and adopt the Confession of Faith. Would his prose- 
cutors have been silenced and satisfied, if he had declared, with 
all possible solemnity, that he received it “in its proper histori- 
cal—that is, the Oalvinistic or Reformed—sense?” We doubt 
not that when Prof. Henry B. Smith moved and carried the 
introduction of that clause into the Pampresbyterian basis of 
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union, he really thought he was doing something that ought 
to satisfy somebody, and perhaps everybody. But when we 
find the same clause gravely inserted into the terms of Old 
School and New School reunion—whether as a new defense of 
orthodoxy or as a security for liberty and peace—we must be 
allowed to ask, What is it worth? What is there that can 
possibly be expected to come of it? 

3. Is there any solid value in the added stipulation, “ that 
various methods of viewing, stating, explaining, and illustra- 
ting the doctrines of the Confession, which do not impair the 
integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system, are to be al- 
lowed in the United Church, as they have hitherto been allow- 
ed in the separate Churches?” Who is to be the authoritative 
interpreter of this compact? Where is the court of last re- 
sort? If it be alleged that Prof. Smith’s “method of view- 
ing, stating, explaining, and illustrating the doctrines of the 
Confession,” is not one of those methods “ which do not im- 
pair the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system,” how 
is the question to be decided? The fact that his theology, in- 
asmuch as he has never been judicially censured for teaching 
it, “ has hitherto been allowed” in the New School Church, is 
by no means conclusive, even if it be admitted as true; for 
the question to be decided will be whether his theology im- 
pairs the integrity of Culvinism. Neither of the two parties 
to this treaty is to survive the ratification of it. Neither of 
them will have any rights under it, or any concern in the 
execution of it. There will be no New School Assembly to 
protest that Prof. Smith’s theology is guarded by the terms of 
reunion, or in any way to stand between him and the more 
formidable General Assembly, which the treaty once ratified 
will have called into being. If that “supreme judicatory” 
shall decide that his theology “impairs the integrity of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system,” what appeal will there be for 
him and his friends, or what redress? 

4. We ask, then, whether it is expected that this treaty, if 
ratified, will extinguish the old Scotch breed of heresy-hunters. 
Dr. George Junkin, the prosecutor of Mr. Barnes—the same 
who in the Philadelphia Convention would have made a 
powerful argument against organic reunion, had he not been 
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choked off by the “fiye minutes’ rule,”—a truly good man, we 
believe, notwithstanding his ecclesiastical litigiousness—has 
gone from the church militant. Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, the 
prosecutor of Dr. Lyman Beech2r, rested from his labors long 
ago. The men who prosecuted Dr. Duffield—we have for- 
gotten them. But are there no more of the same sort? The 
debates on this very question of reunion, in the late General 
Assembly at Albany, are extremely suggestive of what may 
happen when the reunion shall have been consummated. Take 
this passage as a significant specimen. We quote from a sum- 
mary in the American Presbyterian of June 18. 

“Dr. Montfort [a member of the joint committee, and a leading advocate of 
reunion, replying to a statement by Dr. Backus, of Baltimore] said, ‘ A member 
of the committee said to him that he was unwilling to accept any basis which 
tolerated the views of Mr. Barnes, whom he declared a representative man in 
the New School body, and whose views he declared as extensively prevalent as 
those of any other man in that connection. He (Dr. Montfort) replied that he 
thought Mr. Barnes held the governmental theory of the atonement; that he 
could not consent to open the doors for its propagation; and that if the basis was 
to be thus interpreted he could go nw further in this matter of reunion. To this 
it was replied by owr New School brethren, that Mr. Barnes was not a representa- 
tive man among them. They gave evidence that his views did not prevail to any 
considerable extent among them.’” 

Will not the way be open, then, for some successor of Dr. 
Junkin to renew the prosecution of Mr. Barnes, if the life of 
that beloved and honored servant of Christ shall be extended 
into the millennial era of reunion? Who can tell us that Dr. 
Junkin will have no successor? It seems that even in the joint 
committee there was an explicit understanding that “ the 
governmental theory of the atonement,” as held by Mr. 
Barnes, may be counted among those “ methods of viewing, 
stating, explaining, and illustrating the doctrines of the Con- 
fession,” which “ impair the integrity” of Calvinism. Surely 
the creed of heresy-hunters is not likely to become extinct 
among men, to whose thought “the Reformed or Oalvinistic 
system ” is so narrow and so fragile. 

5. We have shown that while we regard the expected re- 
union as certain, and rejoice in the certainty, we do not regard 
the stipulations and formal agreement in the first article of the 
terms of reunion as being of any value. What then is really 
the ground on which these two organizations are to be merged 
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in one? To us the reunion seems to be taking place simply 
on this ground; the majority of each organization has confi- 
dence in the majority of the other. We believe that the mn- 
tual confidence is not unreasonable. The theological rancor that 
raged in so many of the Old School clergy thirty years ago, 
and in so many of the laity under their influence, is much 
abated. Among the younger men, and especially among those 
who are most efficient in the proper work of the ministry, 
many, we believe, have unconsciously gained more freedom in 
their way of thinking and of preaching, than was character- 
istic of that party in the time of the excision. The sides and 
angles of the old triangle are less conspicuous. We believe 
that the great Christian doctrine of an atonement, not for the 
elect only, but for the whole world—a doctrine which és the 
gospel, though it happens not to be named in the Confession of 
Faith—the doctrine which some men would stigmatize by 
calling it “ the governmental theory ”—is gradually displacing, 
in Old Schoo! pulpits, the narrow and hampering doctrine of 
a literal redemption by bargain and sale, or of an exact satis- 
faction for the sins of the elect, with no full and free salvation 
provided for all. We believe that perhaps the majority of 
preachers in those pulpits to-day regard the gospel as a verit- 
able power, which, by the grace of the awakening and quicken- 
ing Spirit, may become in any human soul the power of God 
to salvation. It might be rash to say that there is now as 
much of the New School gospel in the Old School branch, as 
there was in the undivided Presbyterian Church, when Barnes 
and Beecher were tried for heresy; but we are confident that 
not only the professors in the New School Seminary at New 
York (one of whom is a member of an Old School presbytery), 
but the professors at Auburn and at Walnut Hills, might 
preach to Old School congregations by the year, and not be 
suspected of heresy. At the same time, there have been some 
corresponding changes in the way of thinking and preaching 
on the other side of the line. Not a few Old School mini- 
sters, we believe, have passed over to “ the other branch,” not 
because of any change in their theology, but only for conven- 
ience. Probably some New School ministers have affected the 
obsolescent phraseology which is regarded in some quarters as 
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the only orthodoxy. Generally, if we mistake not, the preach- 
ing is less controversial—less argumentative against “ limited 
atonement” and “natural inability”—than in the former 
time. Thus it is that the reunion is taking place on the 
ground of a mutual confidence already established between 
the majority of one party and the majority of the other. 

Why then will not the union be permanent? Why may 
not the Presbyterian Church, thus reconstructed, absorb into 
itself all the sects, and become “ the church of the future,” so 
long expected? There is no need of showing why. It is 
enough that the history of Presbyterianism, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, and in America (to say nothing of Australia), is a 
history of controversies and litigations ending in organic 
schisms. Let others explain how this has happened in each 
successive instance, and demonstrate to their own satisfaction 
that it ought not to have happened. The uniformity of the 
phenomenon is enough for us. What has been, will be. It is 
true that, in one sense, “ history never repeats itself ;” but it is 
equally true that, in another sense, history is always repeating 
itself. When a certain machine has exploded ten times, and 
has been ten times reconstructed on precisely the same model, 
there is good reason to believe that it will explode the eleventh 
time. We say nothing to disparage the usefulness of the 
Presbyterian machine. All honor to the contrivers of it for 
the good which it has done! But as we see our good brethren 
of the Old School and New School branches toiling with much 
din of hammers and rivets to reconstruct, without any addition- 
al safety valve, the huge machine which exploded in 1837, we 
cannot share their confidence that there will never be another 
explosion. 
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Articte I].—LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN 
THE DAYS OF THE TYRANTS. 


Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants; 
or, Civilization and Barbarism. From the Spanish of 
Dominco F. Sarmiento, LL. D., Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Argentine Republic to the United States, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Mrs. Horace Many. 
[First American from the third Spanish edition.] New 
York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 
Riverside Press. 1868. Crown 8vo., pp. xxxvi. 400. 
Portrait. 


Ir wise men’s coins are fool’s counters, so it is often possible 
to put the stamp of wisdom on some base popular phrase, and 
make it answer a good purpose as an instrument of association. 
Thus the cry, “ America for Americans,” may be recognized as 
a sound political dogma the moment we interpret it by a defi- 
nition of Americans, which includes all who have faith in 
America; and the old watchword, “ Manifest Destiny,” cast 
aside when signifying a greedy materialism, may be taken up 
anew and made fairly to represent the growing ascendency of 
American ideas of civil liberty. Whether it be the destiny of 
the United States, like the famous magnet, to draw the bolts 
from all the ships of state floating in American waters, there 
can be no question that the existence of a republic witli a 
political life formulated in a written constitution, is modifying 
the character of other nationalities as a mere Utopia never 
could do, and that all forms of government, however remote 
from the republican, are subjected to the influence which it is 
the manifest destiny of a working idea to exert. 

But it is our purpose here only to illustrate the general 
truth by a single example, and to show something of the kind 
of life led by an unimportant state of South America in its 
attempt to realize within its territory the ideas of republican 
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government set in motion by the success of the United States ; 
nor can it be without advantage to us to see ourselves reflected 
in this mirror, and to get some oblique light cast upon our 
American civil liberty from the image set up on those South 
American plains. 

It is not clainred, indeed, that the Argentine Republic owes 
its existence and form solely to the example set by the United 
States, for the connection between the Spanish colonies and 
Spain, France, and England, has always permitted the admis- 
sion of European ideas, even the ideas of extremists among 
European republicans, yet it is evident that the impetus given 
to all the unsteady South American Republics was mainly 
communicated alinost directly from the powerful presence of a 
great existing republic on the same side of the Atlantic, in 
some cases actual contact making it impossible to resist the 
influence. The constitution of the United States has been the 
copy-book example which, with frequent smears of the page, 
they have endeavored to imitate, their hands cramped from 
unfamiliarity with the task. 

But the written constitution of the United States is not the 
power which creates and sustains the life of our republic, and 
the most exact imitation of the letter of that instrament would 
only seem to render more certain the political death of any 
country which had not that current of republican life in its 
veins, which could assimilate this political nutriment. The 
conditions of life in the Argentine Republic, when the Spanish 
viceroyal was deposed in 1809, were by no means the same as 
those presented in the thirteen colonies of America at the 
Declaration of Independence ; nor is the political character of 
the country, after nearly sixty years of real and fictitious re- 
publicanism, so fixed but that casual observers might question 
the force of republican institutions, as here exhibited. Never- 
theless, we think it will appear in the issue that ideas have not 
lost their power even here, and that this republic, struggling 
after a realization to itself of ideas which had been wrought 
out under other conditions, was attaining a stronger life, and 
has to-day achieved a higher rank among states than would 
have been possible under any colonial pupilage which would 
have spared it autonomic labor; and an examination of the 
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problems which are now vexing the young republic will show 
a singular likeness to the important questions arising within 
our own nation, 

If the Argentine Republic is ever to be a great nation, it 
will possess a commensurate physical greatness. High moun- 
tains bound it on the west, a vast river systenrseparates it from 
Brazil on the east, and its entire extent is a vast plain. 

*‘Immensity is the universal characteristic of the country: the plains, the 
woods, the rivers, are all immense ; and the horizon is always undefined, always 
lost in haze and delicate vapors which forbid the eye to mark the point in the 
distant perspective, where the land ends and the sky begins. On the south and 
on the north are savages ever on the watch, who take advantage of the moon- 
light nighte to fall like packs of hyenas upon the herds in their pastures, and 
upon the defenseless settlements. When the solitary caravan of wagons, as it 
sluggishly traverses the pampas, halts for a short period of rest, the men in 
charge of it, grouped around their scanty fire, turn their eyes mechanically 
towards the south upon the faintest whisper of the wind among the dry grass, 
and gaze into the deep darkness of the night, in search of the sinister visages of 
the savage horde, which, at any moment, approaching unperceived, may surprise 
them. If no sound reaches their ears, if their sight fails to pierce the gloomy 
veil which covers the silent wilderness, they direct their eyes, before entirely 
dismissing their apprehensions, to the ears of any horse standing within the 
firelight, to see if they are pricked up or turned carelessly backwards, Then 
they resume their interrupted conversation, or put into their mouths the half- 
scorched pieces of dried beef on which they subsist, When not fearful of the 
approach of the savage, the plainsman has equal cause to dread the keen eyes of 
the tiger or the viper beneath his feet.” 

One general character of flat, unbroken country predom- 
inates; the mountain groups in the centre, and some project- 
ing spurs of the Andes toward the north, scarcely interrupting 
the monotony. Sometimes, as in the north, immense forests 
spread for days and days of travel; sometimes the plain is 
covered only with stinted bushes, changing into belts of trees 
by the river courses, and again a smooth velvet-like surface 
stretches, as if illimitable, toward the south. The country 
may be traversed by heavy wagons, with scarcely an obstacle 
for hundreds of leagues, and this ease of conveyance is dupli- 
cated by the broad system of navigable rivers which come 
together in the east from all parts of the horizon, to form the 
Plata, flowing into the sea past the cities of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. It is this river system that seems to hold the 
latent greatness of the country. Broad streams, flowing 
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through richest plains, that have borne along floating trunks 
of trees and idle boughs, must surely one day bear great 
navies. Cities are washed by their waters, and yet the in- 
habitants turn away from the great avenues, and, mounting 
their horses, ride slowly over the broad, trackless plains. 
Neither the Spaniard who found the country, nor the natives 
who roamed over the plains had any sailor instincts. The plains 
were the country, the rivers only obstructions, to be crossed 
when necessary, by plunging in and riding the swimming 
horse from island to island, until the other side was reached. 

The country here, as elsewhere, determines the man. He 
has had no great obstacles to contend against, and thereby to 
gain mastery over himself also; nature has lavished her 
abundance on him, and so long as ‘no other force than nature 
enters into his daily life, so long will he continue to be the idle 
slave of his own servant. Hence it is that there is no real 
community of life. Men roam over the plains as unhampered 
by social and legal restraints, as their cattle are unchecked by 
fences and enclosures. They lead a nomad life, more nearly 
approaching that of the Arabs than any other of the American 
Indian races ; and the characteristics of Arab society are here 
reproduced, for here as there the simplest relation obtains— 
that of a chief and followers. Nor are the moral character- 
istics, so far as they are determined by natural conditions, very 
different from those observable among Arab or Tartar tribes. 
Ool. Sarmiento describes a scene which he once witnessed, 
“worthy,” as he says, “of the primitive ages of the world 
which preceded the institution of the priesthood.” 

“In 1838 I happened to be in the Sierra de San Luis, at the house of a pro- 
prietor whose two favorite occupations were saying prayers and gambling. He 
had built a chapel where he used to pray through the rosary on Sunday after- 
noons, to supply the want of a priest, and of the public divine service of which 
the place had been destitute for many years. It was a Homeric picture: the 
sun declining to the west; the sheep returning to the fold, and rending the air 
with their confused bleatings; the service conducted by the master of the house, 
& man of sixty, with a noble countenance, in which the pure European race was 
evident in the white skin, blue eyes, and wide and; open forehead ; while the re- 
sponses were made by a dozen women and some young men, whose imperfectly 
broken horses were fastened near the door of the chapel. After finishing the 


rosary, he fervently offered up his own petitions, I never heard a voice fuller of 
pious feeling, nor a prayer of purer warmth, of firmer faith, of greater beauty, 
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or better adapted to the circumstances, than that which he uttered. In this 
prayer he besought God to grant rain for the fields, fruitfulnees for the herds and 
flocks, peace for the republic, and safety for all wayfarers. I readily shed tears, 
and wept even with sobs, for the religious sentiments had been awakened in my 
soul to intensity, and like an unknown sensation, for I never witnessed a more 
religious scene. I seemed to be living in the days of Abraham, in his presence, 
in that of God, and of the nature which reveals Him. The voice of that sincere 
and pure-minded man made all my nerves vibrate, and penetrated to my inmost 
soul.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


The education of the gaucho, as the Argentine plainsman 
with Spanish language is called, is what grows from the tussle 
of man and brute. Isolated almost from his fellows, he spends 
his time among bulls and the beasts of the pampas. He 
acquires an eye quick to see, a hand quick to move, and an 
ear able to detect the faintest rustle of his enemy in the bush. 
There have arisen, indeed, out of this peculiar life, certain dis- 
tinct occupations, marked by extraordinary powers of sense, 
as if man, using nature as the tiger and the fox use it, had been 
rewarded by the keen sight and hearing and quick intelligence 
of roving animals, Of these occupations, one of the most 
conspicuous is that of the Rastreador or track finder. 


“ All the gauchos of the interior are Rastreadores. In such extensive plains, 
where paths and lines of travel cross each other in al] directions, and where the 
pastures in which the herds feed are unfenced, it is necessary often to follow the 
tracks of an animal, and to distinguish them among a thousand others, and to 
know whether it was going at an easy or arapid pace, at liberty or led, laden or 
carrying no weight, 

“This is a generally understood branch of household knowledge. I once hap- 
pened to turn out of a by-way into the Buenos Ayres road, and my guide, follow- 
ing the usual practice, cast a look at the ground. ‘There was a very nice little 
Moorish mule in that train,’ said he, directly. ‘D. N. Zapata’s it was—she is 
good for the saddle, and it is very plain she was saddled this time; they went 
by yesterday. The man was traveling from the Sierra de San Luis, while the 
train had passed on its way from Buenos Ayres, and it was a year since he had 
seen the Moorish mule, whose track was mixed up with those of a whole train in 
a path two feet wide. And this seemingly incredible tale only illustrates the 
common degree of skill ;—the guide was a mere herdsman, and no professional 
Rastreador. 

“ The Rastreador proper is a grave, circumspect personage, whose declarations 
are considered conclusive evidence in the inferior courts. Consciousness of the 
knowledge he possesses gives him a certain reserved and mysterious dignity. 
Every one treats him with respect; the poor man because he fears to offend one 
who might injure him by a slander or an accusation ; and the proprietor because 
of the possible value of his testimony. A theft has been committed during the 
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night ; no one knows anything of it; the victims of it hasten to look for one of 
the robber’s footprints, and on finding it, they cover it with something to keep 
the wind from disturbing it. They then send for the Rastreador, who detects 
the track and follows it, only occasionally looking at the ground as if his eyes 
saw in full relief the footsteps invisible to others. He follows the course of the 
streets, crosses gardens, enters a house, and pointing to aman whom he finds 
there, says, coldly, ‘That is he!’ The crime is proved, and the criminal seldom 
denies the charge. In his estimation, even more than in that of the judge, the 
Rastreador’s deposition is a positive demonstration; it would be ridiculous and 
absurd to dispute it.”—Pp. 32, 33. 

But, perhaps, an even more noticeable character is the 
Baqueano, or Path-finder. He is a topographer whose maps 
are in his head, who has surveyed the country with an eye as 
unerring in its estimate of distance and direction, as if it were 
a human instrument! He knows the country as thoroughly as 
a pilot knows the harbor where he plies his vocation, and in 
time of war his wonderfully accurate knowledge makes him 
indispensbale to the general, who with his aid may dispense 
with maps. 

“ Conceive the situation of a commander condemned to be attended by a trai- 
tor, from whom he has to obtain the information without which he cannot suc- 
ceed. A Baqueano finds a little path crossing the road which he is following ; 
he knows to what distant watering-place it leads, If he finds a thousand such 
paths, some of them even a hundred leagues apart, he is acquainted with each, 
and knows whenee it comes and whither it goes. He knows the hidden fords of 
a hundred rivers and streams, above or below the ordinary places of crossing. 
He can poiat out a convenient path through a hundred distinct and extensive 
swamps, 

“In the deepest darkness of the night, surrounded by boundless plains or by 
forests, while his companions are astray and at a loss, he rides round them inspect- 
ing the tree; if there are none, he dismounts and stoops to examine the shrubs, 
and satisfies himself of his points of compass. He then mounts and reassures 
his party by saying, ‘Weare in a straight line from such a place, so many 
leagues from the houses; we must travel southwards.’ And he sets out in the 
direction he has indicated, without uneasiness, without hurrying to confirm his 
judgment by arriving at the town, and without answering the objections sug- 
gested to the others by fear or bewilderment. 

“If even this is insufficient, or if he finds himself upon the pampa in impene- 
trable darkness, he pulls up herbs from different places, smells their roots and 
the earth about them, chews their foliage, and by often repeating this proceed- 
ing, assures himself of the neighborhood of some lake orstream, either of salt or 
of fresh water, of which he avails himself upon finding it, to set himself exactly 
right. It is said that General Rosas knows the pasturage of every estate in the 
south of Buenos Ayres by its taste. 

“If the Baqueano belongs to the pampa, where no roads exist, and a traveler 
asks him to show the way straight to a place fifty leagues off, he pauses a mo- 

Vol. XXVII. 44 
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ment, reconnoitres the horizon, examines the ground, fixes his eyes upon some 
point, and gallops off straight as an arrow, until he changes his course for rea. 
sons known only to himself, and keeps up his gallop day and night till he arrives 
at the place named,”—pp. 36, 37. 


Another type of character, rather occasional than profession- 
al, is the Gaucho Outlaw, who yet appears so frequently, that 
he may be said to belong to a class. He is one who has passed 
out of even the small power of law which has a hold upon 
other ganchos, with his hand against every man, jespecially 
against the white man. The lawful gauchos regarding him 
rather with dread and fear than hatred, and sharing in his hos- 
tility to the whites, harbor him when he comes amongst them. 
If he happens to fall in with soldiers, he exhibits no fear, but 
making himself one with his horse, sets upon them, slashes 
right and left, and lying stretched on his horse’s back to avoid 
the bullets sent after him, rides off into the wilderness. 


“This white-skinned savage at war with society and proscribed by the laws, is 
no more depraved at heart than the inhabitants of the settlements, The reckless 
outlaw who attacks a whole troop, does no harm to the traveler. The gaucho 
outlaw is no bandit, or highwayman ; murderous assaults do not suit his temper, 
as robbery would not suit the character of the churriador (sheep-stealer). To 
be sure, he steals; but this is his profession, his trade, his science, He steals 
horses. He arrives, for instance, at the camp ofa train from the interior ; its 
master offers to buy of him a horse of some unusual color, of a particular shape 
and quality, witha white staron his shoulder. The gaucho collects his thoughts, 
considers a moment, and replies after a short silence: ‘There is no such horse 
alive.’ What thoughts have been passing through the gaucho’s mind? In that 
moment his memory has traversed a thousand estates upon the pampa ; has seen 
and examined every horse in the province, with its marks, color, and special 
traits, and he has convinced himself that not one of them has astar on its 
shoulder; some have one on their foreheads, others have white spots on their 
haunches. Is this power of memory amazing? No! Napoleon knew two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers by name, and remembered, when he saw any one of them 
all the facts relating to him. Therefore, if nothing impossible is required of him, 
the gaucho will deliver upon a designated day and spot, just such a horse as has 
been asked for, and with no less punctuality if he has been paid in advance. 
His honor is as sensitive upon this point as that of a gambler about his 
debts.”—pp. 40, 41. 

Something has been hinted in these descriptions of the strong 
poetic side of Argentine character. The Indian of romance al- 
most seems to appear actually on the scene when we look at 
the gaucho. The story teller and the minstrel are there, re- 
cognized as distinct members of this drifting society, and the 
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improvisations of the minstrel are drawn not only from the 
wild, perilous teats of the mounted herdsman and gaucho out- 
law, but the terrible revelations of nature enter into the poetry 
and give it an originality and a truthfufness which attest the 
absence of European models. With something of the fervid 
imagination which he ascribes to the gaucho poets, and so per- 
haps investing them and his countrymen generally with a 
faculty partially his own gift, Sarmiento asks :— 


“What impressions must be made upon the inhabitant of the Argentine Re- 
public by the simple act of fixing his eyes upon the horizon, and seeing nothing ? 
—for the deeper his gaze sinks into that shifting, hazy, undefined horizon, the 
further it withdrawg from him, the more it fascinates and confuses him, and 
plunges him in contemplation and doubt, What is the end of that world to 
which he vainly seeks to penetrate, he knows not. What is there beyond what 
he sees! The wilderness, danger, the savage, death! Here is poetry already ; 
he who moves among such scenes is assailed by fantastic doubts and fears, by 
dreams which possess his waking hours. 

“ Hence it follows that the disposition and nature of the Argentine people are 
poetic. How can such feelings fail to exist, when a black storm-cloud rises, no 
one knows whence, in the midst of a calm, pleasant afternoon, and spreads over 
the sky before a word can be uttered? The traveler shudders as the crashing 
thunder announces the tempest, and holds his breath in the fear of bringing upon 
himself one of the thousand bolts which flash around him, The light is followed 
by thick darkness; death is on every side; a fearful and irresistible power has 
instantaneously driven the soul back upon itself, and made it feel its nothingness 
in the midst of angry nature; made it feel God himself in the terrible magnifi- 
cence of his works. What more coloring could the brush of fancy need? Masses 
of darkness which obscure the sun; masses of tremulous livid light which shine 
through the darkness for an instant and bring to view far distant portions of the 
pampa, across which suddenly dart vivid lightnings, symbols of irresistible 
power. These images must remain deeply engraved on the soul. When the 
storm passes by it leaves the gaucho sad, thoughtful, and serious, and the alterna- 
tion of light and darkness continues in his imagination, as the disk of the sun long 
remains upon the retina after we have been looking at it fixedly.”—Pp. 27, 28. 


We have given these extracts freely, because we desire to set 
before the reader, as clearly as our limits will allow, one ele- 
ment in the conflict which has been going on ‘n the Argentine 
Republic; the more entire presentation of the gaucho’s char- 
acter in the work before us enables us to see with greater dis- 
tinctness the material which has rendered the conflict so 
deadly, and is capable of rendering the amalgamation so fine 
in its results. For widely as the gaucho is removed from the 
civilization which he hates, there is within him a capacity for 
magnificent development. He may not pass into the frock- 
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coated citizen born and bred with European civilization, but, 
under the educative influence of true government, we think he 
is likely to prove almost a new contribution to the human race, 
The conflict between civilization and barbarism which has 
been going on in the Argentine Republic, has not been solely 
a conflict between men representing one and the other system; 
it has been a conflict of systems, and it is possible that gaucho- 
ism, 80 to epeak, may be so refined out of the gaucho popula- 
tion that the residuum of character shall present a splendid 
basis for a truly admirable nation. 

It is time to glance at the representative of civilization, op- 
posed by this barbarism. To speak briefly, and indeed aceu- 
rately, barbarisin finds its home on the plains, civilization in 
the cities, Of these the most prominent is Buenos Ayres; the 
most singular in its interest, Cordova. The former, like most 
of the cities in South America, is regular in outline and con- 
ventional in character; its position and its relation to Euro- 
pean commerce have given it a cosmopolitan character ; here, 
for the same reason, revolutionary impulses were quickest set 
in motion; with its ear turned to Europe it heard the latest 
theories of government and caught the first breath of popular 
tumult. Here began the movement against Spain, and here 
was the final triumph of the gaucho when he had got suprem- 
acy over the interior cities. Cordova, on the contrary, the 
city of priests, represents the conservative element of Argen- 
tine civilization, conservative of traditional dogmas rather 
than of fundamental principles. Sefior Sarmiento, led away 
perhaps by his eagerness for strong contrasts, has drawn 4 
striking picture of the exterior and interior of this strange 
city. 

“ Cordova, though somewhat in the grave old Spanish style, is the most charm- 
ing city in South America in its first aspect. It is situated in a hollow formed in 
an elevated region called the Altos, So closcly are its symmetrical buildings 
crowded together for want of space, that it may be said to be folded back upon 
itself. The sky is remarkably clear, the winter season dry and bracing, the 
summers hot and stormy. Towards the east it bas a promenade of singular beav- 
ty, the capricious outlines of which strike the eye with magical effect. It cov 


sists of a square pond surrounded by a very broad walk, shaded by ancient wil- 
low trees of colossal size. Each side is of the length of a cvadra,* and the inclo- 


———— 





* Eighty-five yards in Montevideo, one hundred and twenty-seven in Buenos Ayres. 
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sure isof wrought iron grating, with enormous doors in the centre of each of the 
four sides, so that the promenade is an enchanted prison, within which its in- 
mates circulate around a beautiful temple of Greek architecture. In the chief 
square stands the magnificent cathedral, of Gothic construction, with its immense 
dome carved in arabesques, the ,only model of medieval architecture, so far as I 
know, existing in South America, Another square is occupied by the church and 
convent of the Society of Jesus, in the presbytery of which is a trap-door com- 
municating with excavations which extend to some distance below the city, which 
are at present but imperfectly explored ; dungeons have also been discovered 
where the Society buried its criminals alive. If any one wishes to become 
acquainted with monuments of the Middle Ages, and to examine into the power 
and the constitution of that celebrated religious order above referred to, Cordova 
is the place where one of its greatest central establishments was situated. 

“The inhabitant of Cordova does not look beyond his herizon ; that horizon is 
four blocks distant from his own. When he takes his afternoon stroll, instead of 
going and returning through a spacious avenue of poplars as long as the Paseo of 
Santiago, which expands and animates the mind, he follows an artificial lake of 
motionless and lifeless water, in the centre of which stands a structure of magnifi- 
cent proportions, immovable and stationary. The city is a cloister surrounded 
by ravines; the promenade is a cloister with iron grates; every square of houses 
has a cloister of nuns or friars; the colleges are cloisters; the jurisprudence 
taught there, the theology, all the medieval scholastic learning of the place, is a 
mental cloister within which the intellect is walled up and fortified against every 
departure from text and commentary. Cordova knows not that aught besides Cor- 
dova exists on earth; it has, indeed, heard that there is such a place as Buenos 
Ayres, but if it believes this, which it does not always, it asks: ‘Has it a univer- 
sity ? but it must be an affair of yesterday. How many convents has it? Has it 
such a promenade as this? If not, it amounts to nothing.” ’— pp. 114-117, 


The other cities, capitals of provinces, are islands in the 
great waste of the plains. Grass grovs up to the very streets 
of the town. They do not, we speak now of the earlier days more 
than of the present, send forth humanizing influences into the 
plains, but the gaucho life hems them in on every side, and the 
security possessed by them isdue quite as much to the gaucho’s 
scornful tolerance, as to their own cohesive power. These 
cities are the representatives of that civilization which came 
over with Spanish colonists, and was supported by Spanish sol- 
diers and the Spanish name. It was modified bnt little by the 
new exigencies of life; it had scarcely vitality enough to im- 
press upon the gaucho more than the language of the Spaniard 
in a corrupt form, and the religion of the Spaniard debased by 
snperstition. When the revolutionary ideas in Buenos Ayres 
and the uther cities brought about a deposition of Spanish 
government, grown now too weak to maintain its supremacy, 
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there was no cohesive principle of government arising from the 
wonted association of the people which could take its place, 
The provinces, loosely bound together before, under the vice- 
royalty, fell apart into isolated solitary tragments, with very 
little self-governing capacity, ready to yield to the strongest. 
And yet, weak, inefficient as was this civilization, it had some- 
thing in common with the advanced life of Europe which was 
not to be found in the gancho’s tent. Education, though cast 
in a mould antiquated and ill-adapted to modern and new 
world uses, had yet made them capable of receiving ideas, 
Religion, though incrusted with puerilities, was yet a power 
that opened a higher life to them ; and their commerce with the 
old world kept open the channels of thought, and allowed 
them to share in the general advance of other nationalities. It 
would have been a calamity indeed if the gaucho, with his su- 
perior force and cat-like cunning and ferocity, had wholly sub- 
dued the citizen. For such a victory, so tar as it was achieved, 
meant the relapse of the country into its former wild condi- 
tion. The gaucho could advance in the scale of race only as 
he was conquered, and this first step in his progress is even 
now scarcely taken. 

It is not our purpose to describe the progress of the co nflict 
which took place between the two forces thus arrayed against 
each other. Its details in Sefior Sarmiento’s vivid recital can- 
not be condensed into a paragraph. It is enough to say that 
the gaucho barbarism, with its glittering knife, its contempt for 
death, its wonderful physical development, obtained for a time 
the supremacy of country over city, a supremacy which could 
be maintained only by terrorism and by abusing the instinct 
for obedience to law which belongs to civilized communities. 
But the gaucho triumphing over the citizen had no further 
world to conquer, for such a triumph led to nothing beyond; 
he could only return to his cards and horses, content to extract 
from the victims of his power the wealth which he hoarded. 
The minor functions of government he resigned to those who 
could read and write, and who could manage affairs. Mean- 
while the true country existed in the minds and purposes of 
exiled patriots, of men of ideas who watched their opportunity. 
Rosas, the embodiment of that spirit which was fast relegating 
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the Argentine country to its old barbarous condition, had yet 
to deal with a civilization which was not effete, but vital. The 
success of Dr. Francia in Paraguay, and of his heirs in govern- 
ment, Lopez, father and son, could not fall to Rosas so effec- 
tually, because the civilization which he had under foot was 
able to spring up again to life and assert its right to live. 

It did spring up, and one of its leaders in the movement of 
1851-2, which resulted in Rosas’ overthrow, was Sefior Sar- 
miento, who, ever since that time, has unquestionably been the 
foremost man in his country. The reader who follows his 
career as marked by Mrs. Mann in her biographical sketch, 
will have his respect deepened, and his confidence in the tri- 
umph of liberty in the Republic increased, as he observes the 
unswerving fidelity of this man to the principles which gov- 
erned him, principles which led him in the moment of victory 
to refuse a share in the triumph which le had helped to se- 
cure, because of the unfaithfulness of the victorious general, 
who was evidently aiming to secure for himself, in overthrow- 
ing Rosas, merely the succession to Rosas’ tyranny. Sarmi- 
ento kept aloof from the government, applying himself with 
more energy to sowing the seeds of that true liberty which he 
desired for his countrymen. 

For from the beginning of the rise of civilization against the 
oppressive barbarism which had, holding it down, itself grown 
weak, this statesman becomes in our mind the best representa- 
tive of the new life of the nation. From beyhood he had been 
thrown at every turn of events into opposition to the barbarous 
element ; instinctive at first, this opposition had by degrees be- 
come the rational, clear-sighted antagonism of a highly organ- 
ized nature, quick with an impulse for freedom, against a 
lower, brute, unreasoning, and savage instinct. An intimate 
acquaintance with the web of politics in his own country, 
added to years of study and observation in Europe and the 
United States, had made him the true leader of his nation in 
its resurrection, and as ideas of civilization have gained the as- 
cendency, he, chief representative of these ideas, has come for- 
ward as the nation’s chief magistrate. So at least it seems as 
we write, for the result of the recent election for the presidency, 
though slow in its announcement here, seems strongly to point 
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to Col. Sarmiento as the successful candidate.* Yet even now 
there comes news of revolutionary movements instigated by 
his opponents. We hail even the probable election of this 
statesman as an indication of a forward movement in his 
country, since the one prominent ground of his nomination has 
been his efforts in behalf of common schools. The nation 
which will elevate to its highest office the man whom it de- 
lights to call the Scnootmasrer, has surely learned the great 
lesson of modern republicanism. 

An intelligent American can hardly read the life of this Re- 
public and of. its prominent representative, without seeing in 
it again and again the broken image of his own country, and 
a new illustration of the vital energy existing in Republican- 
ism. Our fathers laid the foundations of our nation upon an 
existing society, whose bases were town government and the 
free schools. We have seen how the absence of one of these 
elements, in connection with a system closely allied to ig- 
norance, has constituted a barbarism which it was the gigantic 
task of the purer civilization to exterminate. The conflict in 
this form is over, to be renewed doubtless in other guise, so 
long as light and darkness are set against each other; and 
the problem which engages the minds of the thoughtful to day 
in the United States is that involved in the preparation for the 
highest social freedom of the forces, black and white, set free 
by the victory of civilization. How fast can we transmute igno- 
rant freedmen and ignorant poor whites into intelligent citi- 
zens?—this is a question which is the condition of national 
growth and true prosperity. Far away, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent, a society accepting the same instra- 
ment of government which we have had, has likewise had to 
pass through a conflict, more open, and lasting for a longer 
period than our own, but, alike with ours, the conflict of civili- 
zation and barbarism. The barbarism there also was ignorant; 
it had for its central idea the many led as dogs by the few, 
and as the forves were more equally disposed than with 
us, so the resultant peace is a peace which looks still into the 





* Since these lines were written, advices from South America make the news 


of Cul, Sarmiento’s election certain, 
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gulf of revolution. Yet there also, the old question is the pre- 
vailing one—how shall we make the ignorant wise enough to 
govern themselves, the passionate and instinctive man a ration- 
al, orderly citizen? Republicanism as an idea requires inexor- 
ably for its substantial existence that its adherents shall be 
rendered capable by education of apprehending it in its ideality 
as well as accepting it as a fact, because it happens to shelter 
them. 

It is because Sefior Sarmiento has been true to the highest 
principles of Republicanism, and has by virtue of this fidelity 
drawn after him a nation groping for light, that we commend 
this book as one worth the study of Americans. Nor can we 
well enter upon it without reading it to the end. It is a brill- 
iant work, the production of a man possessed of a high order 
of imagination, of keen discrimination of character, of partiali- 
ty for truth, of remarkable literary power. Moreover the 
patriot is using the /éttérateur’s power, and the lite of a nation 
rising, struggling, overcome, renewing its life, triumphant 
with bated breath, is fused with his glowing words. It has 
been Sefior Sarmiento’s constant work to set the life of the 
United States before his countrymen, that they might see 
embodied those ideas which they recognized as existing with 
them in posse. For this he has made his words sound in their 
ears for a generation. We owe him a double debt that he has 
turned and shown us his country. If there is a manifest des- 
tiny in our Republic, it is to extend the idea of civil liberty, re- 
gardless whether the area of the United States be extended 
with it. That idea has found and possessed the Argentine Re- 
public. It remains that the two countries should be drawn 
closer to one another by this bond, and it is to such labors as 
those of Col. Sarmiento and of his warm-hearted biographer, 
that we look for the union. 
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Articte IIl.—THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1848.* 


Tue sensualist school has undergone, in the course of our 
century, a transformation which it is important to recognize 
and to examine. After enjoying a prodigious authority for 
more than sixty years, from the publication of the first essay of 
Condillac, the Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge, to 
the Hlements of Ideology of M. Destutt de Tracy, and to the 
famous work of Cabanis, it is well known that the philosophy 
of sensation was obliged to undergo, at the commencement of 
the new century, two redoubtable attacks, at first the rude 
shock of the theological school, led to the assault by Joseph de 
Maistre ; soon after, the polemic, less passionate, but not less 
sure in its blows, of the new spiritualist school, which was then 
beginning to grow up under the vigorous discipline and the 
authoritative teachings of Royer-Collard. What happened? 
The sensualist school succumbed, and we have been able to see 
the enfeebled heirs of Locke and Condillac perish without 
themselves leaving heirs. 

The struggle seemed terminated, when all at once, near the 
end of the Restoration, sensualism reappeared with extraordi- 
nary noise and influence. It was no longer the old Condillac 
ideology of Garat, of Volney, of Laromiguiére ; it was a sen- 
sualism wholly new, sprung from the loins of our century, 
adapted to its tendencies, its passions, its customs, all armed with 
economic theories, its hands full of utopias, social, political, and 





* The present Article is the sequel of one on the same subject, which 
was printed in the last number of the New Englander. Referring to that 
Article, M. Saisset observes: ‘It was thus that I fought the pusitive philosophy 
in 1846. Since then, the school of M. Auguste Comte, which had been up to 
that time a speculative school, has become a political sect, and even a sort of 
religious communion. It has consequently been necessary to ‘ook at it in this 
new aspect and to combat it again; this is the object of the following Article, 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in August, 1850.” 
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religious. It did not yet call itself socialism, but it was social- 
ism in the cradle: it invoked the names of Charles Fourier 
and of Saint-Simon. 

Various causes explain the birth and the progress of Saint- 
Simonianism ; gnd first, that remarkable development of manu- 
facturing and commercial activity which characterized the Re- 
storation. A long peace after gigantic wars, free institutions 
which gave an impulse to minds long kept down, the progress 
of the physical sciences fertilizing industry by a thousand mar- 
velous discoveries, the charm of a new science inviting men to 
discover the sources of wealth in order to increase its abun- 
dance and facilitate its distribution—this was a combination of 
influences which prepared the way for sensualism. Add to this 
the prodigious upward movement impressed upon the lower 
classes by the Revolution, the thirst for well-being and ad- 
vancement of every kind, which must necessarily result from 
the overthrow of all barriers, from the leveling of all classes, 
and you will have no difficulty in understanding the rapid for- 
tunes of the schools of Charles Fourier and of Saint-Simon : for 
we must not mistake ; although Saint-Simonianism has assumed 
all forms because it has had all ambitions, although it has an- 
nounced itself as a new metaphysics and a new religion, if you 
look for the reality of things underthe clothing of its revealers, 
through these profanations of sacred things, and behind the 
formule of an equivocal pantheism, that which was hiding in 
the background, that which constituted the power of the sect, 
that which was to give it a deplorable popularity and a long 
influence, was that attractive, that magic word, which is in- 
deed the dernier mot of sensualism: rehabilitation of the flesh. 
This is the new Christianity of Saint-Simon, this is that golden 
age of which he was the prophet, this is also the paradise, bap- 
tized by Fourier with the name of phalanstery, and promised, 
even in this world, to the elect. 

The revolution of July burst the dikes which restrained 
the andacity of the disciples of Saint-Simon. In their in- 
flamed imaginations, in the midst of a people still moved by 
combat and enraptured by victory, a crowd, idle, agitated, in- 
toxicated with hope and with novelties, this religion of terres- 
trial happiness, this mysticism at once sensual and democratic, 
preached by men who were young, eloquent, full of ambition and 
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of ardor, excited a curiosity which resembled enthusiasm, and 
the rapid success heating all heads, the innuvaturs no longer 
set bounds to their desires; they openly aspired to change 
the beliefs, the customs, the institutions of society, and to lay 
their hands upon the power. The excess of this ambition 
ruined everything. The new religion could not hold its ground 
against the first smiles of irony; its morals seemed suspicions 
to the public conscience; the government caught the alarm, 
and to complete the disgrace, discord crept in among the 
apostles, the fasces of the Great College broke, and the future 
church went down miserably in the most vulgar of shipwrecks. 

Saint-Simonianism appeared annihilated ; it was only eclipsed, 
in dissolving, it formed a certain number of sects which con- 
tinued to live, to act, to circulate through the thousand chan- 
nels of the periodical press and to diffuse themselves insensibly 
by serious books, by the theaters, by novels, among all the 
classes of society, especially among the laboring classes. One 
of the numerous offshoots of the Saint-Simonian stock was the 
school of M. Buchez, who claimed to unite ultramontane 
catholicism with the demagogue spirit, Robespierre with St. 
Paul, the canons of the councils with the decrees ef the Con- 
vention. These strange catholics had their tribune in the 
Européen, \ater in the Atelier, and from these two centers of 
action proceeded a great number of publications, of which the 
only one which is not completely forgotten, is the Parliament- 
ary History of the French Revolution. Still freer from all con- 
nection with the religious orthodoxy, three well-known mem- 
bers of the great college, M. Pierre Leroux, M. Jean Reynand, 
M. Carnot, associated themselves in a somewhat vague doctrine, 
that of the continued progress of humanity. The most consider- 
able work of this group of writers was the Vew Encyclopedia. 
While there two schools disputed for the honor of continuing 
the work of Saint-Simon, a faithful friend of the master, M. 
Auguste Comte, founded in his turn a school destined in its 
plan to displace all the religions and all the philosophies. 

By the side of these three great branches of Saint-Simonian- 
ism, the school of Charles Fourier, more ancient but lost 
for a moment in the transient splendor of its rival, revived 
under the active direction of M. Victor Considérant. To the 
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Phalanstery succeeded the Phalanx, and this was in turn re- 
placed by the Pacifie Democracy. At the same time there came 
upon the stage a certain number of writers very diverse, but all 
united by an incontestible though indirect filiation to the first im- 
pulse of socialism; I speak of the author of Jearia, M. Cabet, 
already engrossed in drawing to himself the working classes by 
the coarse charm of his ludicrous Eldorado: of M. Louis Blane, 
whose ill-omened book on the Organization of Labor reprodu- 
ves so visibly the famous Saint-Simonian hierarchy ; finally, of 
another writer, as obscure then as he has since become famous, 
who, in a strange and original composition, laid down all the 
thoughts which have supplied his subsequent publications—M. 
Proudhon. All these schools sprexd silently, and few states- 
men, even the most eminent minds, were really aware of their 
existence, when all at once, findirg an outlet on the 24th of 
February, they overflowed and displayed to all eyes their 
prodigious vitality. 

To assure one’s self of the progress which the socialist sects 
had already accomplished at the end of the monarchy of July, 
it is only necessary to glance at the composition of the new 
powers. There was not asingle sect-leader whom the wave 
of the revolution had not raised to the very highest posts. As 
member of the provisional government, M. Louis Blanc installs 
in the Luxembourg a second government which threatens 
every moment to devour the other. Not to speak of M. Cabet, 
an influential part of a third government, that of the clubs, we 
find at the Hétel de Ville, M. Buchez, who will soon become 
the president of the constituent assembly: he will have there 
as colleagues, M. Corbon of the Atelier, M. Roux-Lavergne 
of the Huropéen, all his ancient co-religionists in socialism, 
M. Pierre Leroux, M. Proudhon, M. Considérant. And who 
have been charged with the ministry which touches the highest 
interests of society, public education, worship? Three ancient 
Saint-Simonian preachers: M. Carnot, M. Jean Iteynaud, M. 
Charton. 

The socialist school is now in power. We will not ask it, 
how it used it or why it lost it. Simply occupied with the 
speculative march of ideas, we propose this single question : 
since socialism passed from the réle of Church triumphant to 
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that of Church militant, what has it produced, as regards 
ideas? What has become of its philosophy? In answer to 
this question we find everywhere dissolution and silence, 
Where is the school of the Huropéen? It tried to revive; it 
could not. M. Buchez is silent; his tormer colleague, M. Roux- 
Lavergne, has abandoned the flag ; changing his form without 
changing his substance, the ardent apologist of the Terror has 
become one of the champions of ultramontanism and of the 
inquisition. Where is the school of the Encyclopedia? Dis- 
solved. Its great work? Interrupted. The spiritualism of 
M. Jean Reynaud could not agree with the pantheism, more 
and more marked, of M. Pierre Leroux. Has the phalansterian 
school been more fortunate? No; the supreme effort which 
it is making at this moment to rise, is only the convulsion of 
death. 

We will not ask M. Proudhon how his philosophy fares, 
for he has never had one. M. Proudhon, who is especially 
versed in economic matters, has tried, it is true, to generalize his 
views, to approach the great questions of religion and of 
ontology, but here, as elsewhere, he comes to no conclu- 
sion. He has a great passion, the passion for contest. He 
has in the service of this passion a great talent, the talent of 
dialectic, not of that fruitful dialectic, of which Socrates and 
Plato have lett us the marvelous models, which discusses in 
order to convince and which destroys only to reconstruct, but 
of a dialectic, negative and sterile, which divides everything 
in order to dissolve everything, and denies for the sake 
of denying. The ambition of this capricious genius is to 
be stronger against religion than the strongest atheists, and 
more powerful against atheism than the most powerful servants 
ot God. He is a conservative in order to combat the revolu- 
tionists, and a revolutionist in order to combat the conserva- 
tives. No one has struck harder blows against property, less 
hard, however, than those which he has inflicted upon the adver- 
saries of property ; in turn a skeptic and a believer, pious and 
impious, sensible and chimerical, a mind very formidable cer- 
tainly but more certainly sterile, a strange being, made of pure 
light and profound darkness, a monstrous product of an epoch of 
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subtlety and of dissolution, an obscure, equivocal and intangi- 
ble thing, of which the true name is chaos. 

In this shipwreck of the socialist schools one only makes an 
effort to keep afloat; it is the positive school. At the present 
moment the little church of M. Auguste Comte is the only 
one among the offshoots of Saint-Simonianisin which has not 
been absorbed by politics; the only one which discusses, which 
writes, which tries to organize itself; the only oue in which 
there is a master who is listened to, and disciples docile and 
united; the only one, in a word, which attaches its social, 
moral, and political theories to a philosophy. It is this which 
gives to this school a real importance—it has had the merit to 
discover and the frankness to accept the true formula in which 
the secret thought of all the socialist sects sums itself up. The 
doctrine of M. Auguste Comte is the philosophy of socialism. 
Of all its professions the most legitimate is clearness. Its ob- 
ject is to simplify everything, and its great means is elimina- 
tion; the process is admirable, and will transtorm this mys- 
terious, diverse, and complicated world, in which, it tells us, so 
many powertul intellects have, up to this time, wasted them- 
selves in vain, into a world in which everything will be clear, 
homogeneous, and harmonious. 

If we consider the horizon of human science, that which 
strikes us at first is its immense extent and the prodigious 
complexity of the objects which it embraces. If we consider 
only the world of the senses, we see untolded in the immensity 
of space the infinite scale of material beings, from the inert 
aud coarse mineral te the masterpieces of the most accom- 
plished organization. By the side of this universe, so vast 
and so varied, there is another, still more protound, the moral 
world, where human liberty unfolds its infinite grandeurs and 
caprices, and which presents to science the triple enigma ot 
the individual, of society, and of the human race. To all the 
mysteries of these two worlds, join that of their correspondence 
and their harmony, and you will still have only the contingent, 
the finite world; but above it, human thought conceives of the 
infinite, the absolute, the region of the possible, the sphere of 
the ideal, of which the center is the Being of beings, This is 
the field which is divided among savants and philosophers, an 
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immense space which only a few rare minds have been able to 
embrace,—Plato and Aristotle, Descartes and Leibnitz. 

Now here is the secret which the positive philosophy has 
discovered to simplify the problem, to bring it within the 
reach of every one. It begins by declaring that the ideal, the 
absolute, does not exist. The human race, it is true, adores 
God, and the philosophy which accepts this sacred faith conse- 
crates it by the genius of Newton and Malebranche. No mat- 
ter. M. Comte undertakes to prove that the human race and 
that genius are wrong. He suppresses God out of love for 
simplicity ; henceforth no more absolute ideas in science, noth- 
ing but relative ideas; no more metaphysics, ontology, theod- 
icy; there is no science but that of nature. This is the first 
simplification. 

Nuture comprehends two orders of things—physical beings 
or matter, moral beings or mind. Let us suppress mind—let 
us keep only matter. No more phenomena of consciousness, 
no more psycliology, no more ideology—nothing but the math- 
ematical and the physical sciences. This is the second simpli- 
fication. 

We are approaching unity, but we have not yet reached it. 
For the physical world has two elements—the one, grasped by 
the senses, phenomena; the other, which escapes the senses, 
space and time, matter in itself, the essences of bodies, the 
causes of phenomena. Let us again suppress all that; there 
will remain only visible and palpable phenomena, and laws, 
which are only these phenomena generalized. 

What admirable unity! What homogeneity still unknown 
in the material sciences, in their method, in their results! 
The beau ideal of simplification is reached. Yes, this is mar- 
velous, and who can complain of having bought at too high 
a price this incomparable simplicity? What does it cost after 
all? Only these three things—God, the mind, and liberty. 

What are the consequences of this metaphysics? They 
have been a thousand times deduced. If God and the soul 
are only words, illusions, one single object is worthy to inter- 
est us—our terrestrial destiny. The present life—that is the 
sole field of our activity, the sole ideal to which that ardor 
for progress and felicity, which is the basis of our nature, may 
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aspire. Now, if the laws of humanity are like those of the 
physical world, moral liberty and responsibility are at an end. 
The measure of the right of each person is force or necessity. 
Every individuai has, then, the right to all things, provided 
only he desires them and is capable of getting possession of 
them. The rehabilitation of the flesh, the transformation of 
the earth into paradise, the right to labor, the legitimacy of 
force, the reign of the masses, all the chimeras and all the 
brutalities of socialism naturally find their place in a doctrine 
of which the first principle is the negation of God, and the 
last consequence the idolatry of the human personality. 

I repeat, then, the philosophy of the positive school is the 
philosophy of socialism. That which is half hidden behind 
the apocalyptic mysticism of M. Pierre Leroux, and the false 
and declamatory religiosity of M. Louis Blane, that which 
tries to disguise itself under the systematically obscure jargon 
of Fourierism or in the capricious movement of the antinomies 
of M. Proudhon,—all this becomes clear, precise, consistent 
in the doctrine of the positive school. Open the last publica- 
tion of M. Comte. This is its epigraph: “ To reorganize 
without God or King, by the systematic worship of human- 
ity."* As the reward of such frankness, the positive school 
deserves that we should stop a moment with it, and that after 
having called to mind its origin, we should examine what it 
has produced since the revolution of February. 

M. Auguste Comte belongs to that generation of contem- 
porary minds who, trained to excess in their youth in mathe- 
matical studies, have arrived, by the way of algebra, at the 
metaphysical and moral sciences. From the commencement 
of his career as a writer, near the end of the Restoration, we 
find him, together with M. Olinde Rodrigues, in the company 
of Saint-Simon. He belonged to that small number of faith- 
ful friends who did not abandon the unfortunate dreamer in 
his days of anguish, and who piously closed his eyes. When 
the disciples of Saint-Simon thought a little later of transform- 
ing their master into a Messiah, M. Auguste Comte did not 





* Discours sur l’ensemble du positivisme, par Auguste Comte, 1850. 1 vol., 
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associate himself with these errors. A studious man, he was 
engrossed in the composition of a great work,* in which, fol- 
lowing the traces of Bacon and of d’Alembert, he subjected 
all the human sciences to a profound analysis, compared them 
in their principles, their objects, their methods, and finally 
classed them in a new order, destined to impart to them a 
powerful impulse and a fecundity till then unknown. This 
enterprise, in spite of the extensive knowledge displayed in it 
ard the promised grandeur of its results, languished in a twi- 
light, but little removed from obscurity, when it found, to an- 
imate it with his ardor and enrich it with his talents, a writer 
justly honored, an able and learned man, the editor and trans- 
lator of Hippocrates, M. Littré. 1 do not know whether the 
positive philosophy is destined to make its fortune in the world, 
but it is certain that it will owe much tothe new adept, who not 
only employs for its propagation that clearness of style which one 
always expects of a writer like M. Littré, but besides, a fer- 
vor of adhesion and a naiveté of enthusiasm which are ex- 
tremely rare and surprising. 

The positive school boasts that it predicted the 24th of Feb- 
ruary: what is certain is that it welcomed it heartily. Seeing 
the last monarchy fall, M. Comte was convinced that the 
greatest result of this revolution would be the final inaugura- 
tion of the positive régime. He summoned, therefore, his dis- 
ciples to a new mission. Thus far they had been confined to 4 
region wholly scientific; the moment had come to approach 
the grand applications. They even went further: they at- 
tempted active politics. They addressed themselves to the 
laboring classes; they resumed the public courses of lectures 
held on Sunday for working men, with an indefatigable zeal, 
and, it must be added, with an absolute disinterestedness. They 
published pamphiets, articles, plans, political, industrial, re 
ligious, pedagogic. Here were certainly a great ambition and 
great efforts. Let us see in what degree the results correspond 
to such high professions. 

I think Ido no wrong to the positive school in reducing 





* Cours de Philosophie positive, par Auguste Comte. 6 vol., 8vo. 
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what it would call its practical ideas to four principles: a re- 
ligious idea, the worship of humanity: a political idea, the 
dictatorship of the lowest class of the people: an idea of 
social economy, the right to labor realized by the State: finally 
a pedagogic idea, education based on the mathematics and 
equal for all. 

Let us begin with the religious idea. It attaches itself to a 
pretended law of the history of the human race, which M. 
Auguste Comte considers as his principal discovery, and which 
he calls the sociological law. To understand this strange lan- 
guage, it is necessary to know that M. Auguste Comte, in the 
best possible faith, believes himself the inventor of a new 
science, sociology. The only predecessor, whom he consents 
to recognize, is Condorcet. Upon this we will make one or 
two preliminary reflections. And in the first place, the science 
which it pleases M. Auguste Comte to call sociology has long 
been known under the name, philosophy of history; neither 
M. Comte nor Saint-Simon, nor even Condorcet invented it: 
it goes back to personages who have made some figure in the 
world, Bossuet, Vico, Lessing, Herder. In general the posi- 
tive school does not shine by the novelty of its ideas. The 
sole discovery which incontestably belongs to it, is that of the 
two following words: sociology, biology. Add to these the 
word positivism, with which this school has thought it neces- 
sary to decorate itself, and you will have the complete account 
of its inventions. 

Let us examine, however, the great sociological law of M. 
Auguste Comte: it is as follows, in few words: 

Man is cast into this vast universe, into the midst of a great 
variety of phenomena, which solicit his curiosity, excite his 
wants, and in turn protect and threaten his existence. It is a 
want of his nature to account for these phenomena, to make 
an effort to grasp their connection and their unity. The only 
means of accomplishing this, if we are to believe the positive 
philosophers, is experience; but experience is long and difii- 
cult; it demands centuries, and man lives but a few days. 
What does he do? In place of addressing himself to experi- 
ence he gives full play to his imagination. He connects the 
phenomena of the universe with secret powers which he is 
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pleased to idealize, to adorn with all perfections. This is the 
whole secret, and the whole basis of religious institutions. 

These institutions belong to the youth of civilization. Now 
in proportion as a society develops, the more its intelligence 
expands, the more observed facts accumulate, the more the exact 
sciences become organized, so much the more also do religious 
symbols tend to fall into discredit. Sooner or later faith passes 
away and gives place to the reign of philosophy. What is the 
réle of this new force? First, to destroy religion, which is in 
the eyes of M. Comte its principal utility ; then, to substitute for 
the primitive symbols, metaphysical conceptions, abstract be- 
ings such as cause, substance, the soul, unity, the absolute. 
Systems flourish for a time, but as the human mind is radically 
incapable of pentrating beyond phenomena into the region of 
essences and causes, systems contradict one another, clash, and 
end by making themselves contemptible to common sense. 
Then it is that men, ripened by a double experience, begin to 
recognize the limits of their faculties and the conditions of a 
real and fruitful knowledge of the universe. They observe, 
they calculate, and no longer trust to anything but experience. 
This is the epoch of the positive sciences. 

Such is the supreme law of the human mind, and M. Comte, 
after having deduced it by analysis, flatters himself that he 
finds the confirmation of it in history. Thus the existing cfvili- 
zation was formed under the empire of Christian beliefs; this 
was the middle ages, the theological régime: its emancipation 
was accomplished by the Reformation and by philosophy ; this 
is the modern age, the age of the metaphysical régime: it re- 
mains to reorganize society which has fallen to ruins; this will 
be, of course, the work of the positive philosophy. 

If this law is true, what consequence must be drawn from it 
in regard to the present and future existence of religions! 
Evidently, that their time has gone by: they may have been 
useful to society in its cradle, but a civilized society has 
nothing to do with them, they can only impede its develop- 
ment. 

This is not all. Up to the present day a distinction has been 
made between natural religion and positive religion. Diderot 
said that all forms of worship were heresies against natural 
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religion. While condemning the variable forms of the reli- 
gious idea, he kept its principle. M. Auguste Comte sees in 
Diderot only a feeble mind, who stopped midway. Why are 
positive religions false? Because they pretend t» reveal un- 
fathomable mysteries, the mysteries of the absolute. But if 
the absolute is inaccesible, natural religion has no better foun- 
dation than the creeds: it is without an object ; it is a deceptive 
chimera of the heart, or a proud and barren abstraction of the 
brain. 

The evident conclusion is, that all religion, in its substance 
as well as in its form, revealed or reasoned out—dogmas, wor- 
ship, sentiment even, all must perish, and that even its name 
is to be forgotten. In a word, M. Comte might subscribe to 
that expressive utterance of a disciple of Hegel, M. Feuer- 
bach: “The religion of the future will be non-religion.” * 

Do the positive philosophers accept the prophecy of the 
young Hegelians? We should indeed expect even this rigor 
of a school which plumes itself upon its daring. In face of 
absolute atheism M. Comte has shrunk back. This does 
honor to his character, but we are considering his system. 

The positive philosophers appear to have comprehended a 
great truth which will lead them far, if they will follow it to 
the end, and that is, that the root of religion is indestructible. 
Societies are born and perish, sects disappear; man remains 
what nature made him, a religious animal. It follows that a 
philosophy which does not explain and cannot satisfy this im- 
mortal need of man, is a powerless philosophy, and that a 
society from which religion is banished is an impossible 
society. 

The positive school feels this necessity, while denouncing it. 
It has sought to find what would be, if God were suppressed, 
the object of the respect and adoration of humanity; it has 
found nothing better than man himself. On this point also, 
the positive philosophers agree with the disciples of Hegel. 
M. Feuerbach at Berlin, and M. Auguste Comte at Paris pro- 





* See the work entitled, Qu’ est-ce que la religion? By Hermann Ewerbeck, 
Paris, 1850. 
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pose to Christian Europe the worship of a new god, the human 
race. 

This doctrine, absurd and rude as it is, has its root in the 
profound and subtle system of Hegel. The German philo- 
sophy, it is true, proclaims God under the name of absolute, of 
subject-object, of idea; but this God, considered in himself, 
is only the abstraction or rather the phantom of existence, 
He has not a life which is peculiar to himself: he exists only 
in becoming everything in turn, space, time, crystal, plant, 
animal, finally man. It is in man that God finishes and accom- 
plishes himself; it is in man that he becomes conscious of him- 
self. And in this way, according to Hegel, if man, like every- 
thing else, has his essence in God, God has his consciousness 
in man. 

Here M. Feuerbach stops his master and argues against 
him with irresistible force: ‘“ What!” says he, “ will you force 
us to separate these two inseparable things, the consciousness 
of a being and its essence? Will you make us say that man 
has his essence in God and God his consciousness in man? Oh, 
no. Let us be consistent and sincere, let us say that if man 
possesses the consciousness of God, he possesses also his essence, 
he is God.” , 

Admirable, I say in my turn to M. Feuerbach and M. 
Auguste Comte; but you too stop half way. You are timid 
atheists; was it worth while to deny natural religion and posi- 
tive religion in order to invent another still? What is the 
use of having suppressed the absolute, the ideal, the trans- 
cendental, if you propose for our worship, not a real, palpable, 
positive thing, but an abstract being, the human race, an in- 
definite being which never realizes itself, an ideal, an absolute 4 

Would you be consistent? Follow the example of the disci- 
ples of Feuerbach, M. Stirner, and M. Charles Griin: propose 
to each individual to worship himself, to proclaim himself 
God. The individual, become God, loving only himself, 
regarding all his passions, all his lusts as legitimate and 
sacred things—such is the religion of sensualism and dema- 
gogy gone mad. 

Let us congratulate M. Auguste Comte; he stopped with 
the worship of the human race, and this idea appeared to 
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him so practicable and so sensible, that he immediately busied 
himself with organizing it. In rivalry with the theophilanthro- 
pists and Sylvain Maréchal, he has imagined a new worship. 
This worship is to have its liturgy of which M. Comte offers us 
a specimen ; it is a positivist calendar* in which each month 
is placed under the invocation of a man of the first order, such 
as Moses, Cesar, or Shakspeare. Each Sunday has for its 
patron a man of the second order, Buddha, St. Augustine, Mo- 
zart ; finally every day takes the name of a man of the third 
order, Lao-Tseu, Anacreon, Lucretius, Galen, Héloise, Rossini. 
This grotesque pantheon, in which Dr. Gall figures as a divin- 
ity of the second order, while Pascal and Voltaire are classed 
among the divinites of the third order, in company with Miss 
Edgeworth, Sophie Germain, and Mme. de Motteville—this is 
the ludicrous assortment of gods and goddesses, which M. 
Comte proposes to substitute for the God of Bossuet and 
Newton. 

Is it necessary now to insist much on the ideas of the posi- 
tive school in regard to political organizations, social economy, 
and pedagogy? The gentlest thing that we can say of them is 
that they are on the same level with its religious ideas. Is 
there any conception in the world more in discredit with all 
sensible minds, more completely stripped by discussion and 
experience of every shadow of foundation than the govern- 
ment of the proletariat, in other words, to call things by their 
true name, the dictatorship of ignorance, unless it be the right 
to labor, which is practically nothing but the right to salary 
without labor, or indeed, equal education for all, which ends in 
universal degradation. Let it suffice for us to show that these 
foolish doctrines, incompatible with all society, are the inevita- 
ble consequence of the sensualist principle adopted by the 
positive philosophy. 

Sensualism destroys in two ways the foundation of all politi- 
cal organization and of all social economy, namely, right. It 
denies law, by denying every absolute notion and by recogni- 





*Culte systématique de |’Humanité.—Calendrier positiviste, ou Sysetéme 
général de Commémoration publique, par Auguste Comte. Paris, 1850. 
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zing only phenomena and relative things. Law stands in the 
same relation to force as the ideal to the real, the absolute to 
the relative. If there is no absolute, the fact alone exists; 
law is only a phantom, like duty, like God. 

This is not all; the positive philosophy denies the mind; it 
will not recognize two distinct universes, or even two essentially 
different orders of facts, sensible facts and facts of conscious- 
ness. It absorbs psychology in phrenology, the soul in the 
brain, mind in matter. Now if there is only one order of 
phenomena, physical phenomena, if there is only one order of 
laws, the fatal laws of matter, liberty is still only a chimera, 
and without liberty there is no more duty or right. This is 
clear, or there is nothing clear in the world. 

If this is so, any society worthy of man is impossible. From 
the moment when force is the only rule, when there is nothing 
sacred above the individual, neither protection for his weakness 
in law, nor limit to the abuse of his power in duty, two alterna- 
tives alone are possible. Either you will allow each individual 
force to give the rein to its appetites; which is the régime of 
unlimited liberty, in other words, anarchy ; or you will estab- 
lish by force an inflexible order in which each individual will 
be enclosed as in a band of iron, which is despotism. A violent 
order or universal disorder, these are the two extremes between 
which there is no mean. 

Hobbes saw this clearly. A great logician, he understood 
perfectly that the sensualist principle furnishes no other means 
of escaping from anarchy but despotism, and he accepted this 
consequence totally, putting in the hands of the authority, 
persons, property, conscience, everything, even to the words of 
language and the axioms of mathematics. 

On this point our socialist schools are divided according as 
they incline to one or the other of the two opposite tendencies ; 
on the one hand, the political and economical organization 
dreamed of by M. Louis Blane, that is, absolute despotism; 
on the other, the negation of all power, the famous an-archy 
of M. Proudhon. In which direction does the positive school 
lean? It appears to lean temporarily, at least, to the side of 
Hobbes and of M. Louis Blane, that is, to the side of despot- 
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ism. If there is indeed one truth upon which the most emi- 
nent publicists have up to this time agreed, it is that the first 
condition of a free society is in the separation of functions. The 
positive school, on the contrary, lays down the principle that 
the law is essentially an act of the executive function.* 

It was also generally agreed that government is a difficult 
thing and demands great intelligence. The positive school 
does not hesitate to charge with the government the least en- 
lightened class of society. Working men, it says, are much 
more capable than cultivated minds. And why? Because the 
enlightened classes have been spoiled for three centuries by 
metaphysical education. 

All minds are struck with the serious harm which results 
from the excess of political centralization ; I mean the suprem- 
acy of large cities and especially the dictatorship of Paris. 
What does the positive school do? It says that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the great cities to dispose of the executive power. It 
charges Paris with the government of France and governs 
Paris itself by three eminent proletaries.t 

But this, it will be said, is the beaw ideal of tyranny. Is it 
not to be feared that such a power may ruin itself by its very 
force? Does it not need some counterpoise? The positive 
philosophy has found one, and what is it? Theclubs; yes, the 
clubs. The positive school has a passion for this instrument of 
government. It prefers it to everything, even the press,—a@ 
thing too abstract, it says,—even to universal suffrage, for this 
decisive reason, that “the proletaries hold less to the right to 
suffrage than to the right to clubs.”{ It will be said, this plan 
is not new, it is the régime of 1793, the dictatorship of the 
committee of public safety resting on the Jacobin club. The 
positive school replies that the régime of 1793 was, to be sure, 
very good, but it claims to perfect it. It is anxious for the de- 
partments and wishes to do something for them; it charges 
them with the administration of the finances of the state and 





* See M. Auguste Comte, Discours sur l'ensemble du positivisme ; and M. Littré, 
Application de la Philosophie positive. Paris, 1850. 

+ Application de la Philosophie positive. Chap. X. 

¢Id., Page 140. Rapport a la Société positiviste sur le nowveau gouvernement 
révolutionnaire. Page 25, sqq. 
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finding itself in a liberal vein, it pushes its generosity so far 
as tou acknowledge that people in easy circumstances are better 
adapted than working men to affairs of this kind, so that in 
this model society the bourgeoisie will vote the budget and 
the proletariat will be charged with spending it. 

In listening to such folly we seem to be dreaming; but here 
is something which crowns the whole: if the positive philoso- 
phers are to be believed, that which to-day causes the strife 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, is the vice of their 
education. The former has received the detestable metaphysical 
education ; the latter has been spoiled by an education still 
worse, the religious education. For this must be substituted 
a single uniform and universal education, the positive educa- 
tion. What is, then, you will say, this new education? An 
admirable but a very complicated affair ;* it comprehends not 
less than six great sciences. It begins with the mathematics, 
that is to say, with the most abstract thing in the world. It 
is with this mild and pleasant milk thet infancy is to be 
nourished ; it is with algebra that its imagination and its heart 
are to be developed. Then will come astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, to prepare these young souls for the wonders of 
biology and to give them by means of sociology the finishing 
touch. This is what is called a complete education. And 
besides, M. Auguste Comte, fearing to pass for an enemy 
of letters, adds to his programme Greek, Latin, and the Fine 
Arts. 

M. Auguste Comte’s solicitude for the working classes is 
admirable. He not only gives them the right to labor, by im- 
posing upon the authority the formal order to realize this right, 
and always to have at its disposition the funds necessary for 
this, but he also pours out upon them all the riches of science. 
The humblest artisan will be versed in the secrets of biology ; 
there shall be no farm-hand ignorant of the philosophy of 
history, and if any reader accuses me here of exaggeration, 
I shall be forced to acknowledge to him that M. Auguste 
Comte even threatens women with obliging them to learn the 
six grand positive sciences. 





*Id. Chap. V.—The report already cited. Page 16, sqq. 
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At the spectacle of such absurdities is it possible to repel a 
feeling of sadness? One motive only has induced us to exhibit 
so gloomy a picture; it is that even the excess of error in sin- 
cere minds, in honest hearts, in very learned men, led away 
by a false principle to the very last degree of extravagance, is 
sometimes instructive. 
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Articie IV.—THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


[The following Article, which was delivered as an Address 
at the last Anniversary of the Theological Department of 
Yale College, is a timely and strong attack on that great 
error, which has been so fruitful of evil to the Church,— 
the doctrine that the Christian ministry is a priesthood. One 
of the leading functions of the ministry—that of teaching the 
truths of the Gospel—is emphatically set forth. In addition to 
what is usually meant by teaching, there is likewise a pastoral 
office which belongs to the ministers of Christ. They are not 
only appointed to teach, but also to rude, not in an arbitrary 
spirit, yet in some appropriate meaning of the term. They 
are not merely teachers, but likewise “ overseers ” of the flock. 
(Acts xx. 28.) Moreover, it is, to say the least, open to doubt 
whether the extirpation of the false doctrine that the clergy 


are endowed with priestly prerogatives would produce that 
catholic unity among Christians which it is desirable to re- 
alize.—Eps. or tar New Encuanver. } 


As we reckon time on the scale of our brief and hasty lives, 
it is now many years since I went out from these Theologic 
Halls, and these walks of sacred learning. According to the 
average of human life which vital statistics establish, more 
than a generation of the world’s human population has since 
then been born and passed away. Wondrous changes have, 
in that interval, passed over ourselves and all things around 
us,—this venerable seat of learning, our country, the world. 

Other men, in my student days, were filling these chairs of 
instruction, venerable indeed in mind, in wisdom, in character, 
but not yet venerable in age. Taylor was in that theologic 
chair, and age had not yet taken aught from the glossy bright- 
ness of his locks, or wrinkled his brow, or dimmed the fire and 
lustre of his eye. That mental force, the quickening power of 
which we daily felt, the world now feels and acknowledges. 
To his pupils how distinct and how refreshing is his memory, 
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as of one of the brightest visions of our youth; not merely as 
amental and moral force, which waked us to thought, and 
kindled our souls to generous emotions; but as a personal 
presence of unequaled attraction, the most perfect specimen of 
manly beauty we have ever been permitted to behold! Old 
men must be pardoned for inquiring When shall we behold his 
like again ? 

And Goodrich, too, was there, in the prime and mature dig- 
nity of his manhood, with his own fervid evangelic eloquence ; 
and Gibbs, too, the most patient and careful of scholars, as he 
was often called, “the orthodox sceptic ;” and one who is still 
with us, and permitted by the kind providence of God to min- 
gle in the social reunions of this anniversary, not less dear nor 
less venerated than the departed, but of whom it becomes us 
to speak with less freedom. 

I need not say what changes have come over this venerable 
university, this city, and our dear country. Nor need I speak 
of that great and terrible wilderness, which in these years has 
been transformed into a garden,—of nations born and grown 
to the maturity of wealth and numbers,—of the “forest pri- 
meval,” and the prairie grass, with all its profusion of flowers, 
passed away, and almost reckoned among things forgotten, 
and in their places mighty cities, with all their wealth and 
wickedness, and bands of iron spanning a continent, the 
thoroughfares of ewift communication for a commerce the like 
of which the world had never seen before, and myriads of 
acres of yellow grain, and the uncounted flocks and herds from 
which you yourselves are deriving your daily food. From 
the scene of those mighty transformations which under my own 
eye have changed the face of nature herself from the wilder- 
ness to the garden, and from the landscape which furnishes the 
outlook of my own humble abode, I come to utter a few words 
to-night in the ear of fathers that still live, of brethren who 
are now standing up in the forefront of the mighty conflict, 
and of sons and younger brothers, who are to-day buckling on 
the armor, as we were forty years ago. 

You will readily believe that the scene of that rude conflict 
with nature and old chaos herself, not yet, I must mournfully 
own, quite vanquished, has not been very friendly to tranquil 
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study and scholarly acquisition. From whence then is such an 
one as I to derive a theme suited to such an occasion as this} 
The question is embarrassing, and awakens serious apprehen- 
sion, lest I should say nothing worthy of the place where I am 
to speak, and of the audience I am to address. Any attempt 
to bring up fresh treasures from the deep mines of theologic 
learning would be quite unsuitable. It would be “ carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” I must therefore fall back upon a con- 
sideration which has already more than once conducted me 
through a similar difficulty. When my brethren express a 
desire to hear my voice in assemblies where so much of learn- 
ing and wisdom are gathered, I cannot help understanding 
them to express a desire to know how some one of the great 
religious and social questions which in this age of ours are in- 
teresting all minds, and engrossing all hearts, appears to one 
whose life-work has thrown him among far other moral 
scenery than that to which our brethren in New England are 
accustomed. Astronomy needs, to the completion of her 
grand results, observations taken in the remotest latitudes and 
longitudes of our planet. A faithful observer, though con- 
ducting his observations in some obscure and remote corner of 
the world, and under many difficulties, may yet, by care and 
industry, and fidelity to science, be able to report results which 
may not be unwelcome to the highest astronomical learning of 
the age. 

The Church of Christ is, in many respects, in a condition 
quite analogous. She has not indeed to discover that science 
which is the instrument of her benignant power. That is given 
her in the divine word. But from that word she has to evolve 
it, not only by the lights of sacred learning, but through the 
teaching voices of divine Providence. She has to apply the 
divine word to all the developments and endlessly varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions of this our common humanity. 
Rightly viewed there is no ulterior condition of humanity 
which may not help us to a clearer and a deeper view of the 
work of Redemption. The missionary to the heathen, or the 
obscurest laborer on our western frontier, may enjoy some ad- 
vantages for studying those developments of Christian truth 
which preéminently belong to this age, not enjoyed in our 
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most favored seats of learning. He may be able to report some 
aspects and phenomena of the great religious problems of the 
age, which men laboring in more favored fields have never be- 
held. This consideration is apt to occur to me as constituting 
perhaps the greatest part of my fitness to speak on such an 
occasion as this. 

I have therefore chosen for the theme of this occasion, Taz 
True Conorption or Tur Curistian Ministry. I wish espe- 
cially to view this subject, as it appears amid the practical de- 
velopments of the nineteenth century, and the solemn ex- 
periences which attend a sublime endeavor to found and build 
the Church of Christ in every portion of a great empire reclaim- 
ed from the wilderness in a single generation. 

The war of the great rebellion taught the nation much, 
which, thank God, we can never unlearn, however much we 
may try. Has our great Home Missionary enterprise taught 
the Church of Christ anything which she cannot unlearn? If 
it has not, it must be because “ the:children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light.” And 
there is no one subject in relation to which we might more 
reasonably hope to get wisdom from the prosecution of such 
a work, than that to which I am proposing to call your atten- 
tion—the true conception, the nature, the functions of the 
Christian ministry. 

There are essentially two conceptions of the ministry, which 
have divided Christendom for ages; one of them regards the 
minister of Christ as a mediator between God and man; the 
other regards him as a teacher of God’s revealed truth. A 
mediatorial Priesthood—a teaching ministry: each of these 
must be considered in its turn. 

It must be admitted that a vast numerical majority of all 
who have been connected with the church of history, have re- 
garded the Christian minister as a mediator between God and 
man. They have believed that the gospel cannot come to the 
people—the million—in the fullness and completeness of its 
provisions, without his intervention and assistance; that he is 
in some sense divinely authorized to lead in the public devo- 
tions of the people, and to be their spiritual teacher and 
guide, by virtue of his ordination ; especially that baptism 
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and the Lord’s supper are in such sense sacraments, that 
they can only be exhibited to the people by a duly ordaincd 
ministry. And that any Christian man not so especially 
authorized, who should minister in them, would be guilty of 
the sin of Uzzah, who was slain because he tuuched the ark 
only to steady it,—a service which by divine appointment 
belonged to the priests alone; in short, that in greater or less 
degree the Christian ministry is a divinely appointed priest- 
hood. 

This conception of the ministry is in general quite rejected 
and abandoned by Protestants. Especially is it by those who 
adopt and cherish the Congregational Polity. Their funda- 
mental principles of church polity, and their denominational 
literature discard a human priesthood and all mediatorial mini- 
strations of men, and concentrate the entire Priesthood of a 
redeemed worla, in the one great High Priest of our Pro- 
fession. 

And yet it has long seemed to me a strange and perplexing 
phenomenon, that in all Christendom you find comparatively 
few minds that do not still tenaciously cling at least to some 
shreds and rags of this same mediatorial and priestly concep- 
tion of the ministry. It is beginning indeed to be again ad- 
mitted in this country, as it was in the old Plymouth colony, 
when that sturdy Puritan layman, Robert Cushman, preached 
the first sermon that was ever published in these colonies, and 
as it has ever been maintained by our Congregational brethren 
in England, that an ordained ministry has no monoply of the 
preaching function ; that a Jayman may, without usurpation of 
sacred functions, stand in the pulpit and expound the word of 
God, if he expounds it truly. But there are comparatively 
few congregations, in which there are not many who will be 
shocked, if he closes the service by uttering the Apostolic 
benediction. This is regarded as an absolution, which an or- 
dained ministry, a Christian priesthood alone, can dispense. 
When they hear these words fall from the lips of a layman, 
they experience a shock, as though the crime of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram had again been committed before their 
eyes, and in the very sanctuary of God. There are few mini- 
sters of any denomination known to me who include them: 
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selves in the number of those on whom the blessing of the 
Triune God is invoked in this formula. It is on you not on 
us. The minister seems to stand between the Lord and the 
people, to be the organ of God’s blessing on them. The 
change of that little pronoun you into us would convey vol- 
umes of meaning. Some have accepted the propriety of the 
change. 

Still more widely and persistingly, it is believed, are priestly 
ideas connected with the ministry, in relation to the exhibi- 
tion of baptism and the Lord’s supper. Even in that great 
inorganic Mississippi valley, where we are supposed to be all 
too regardless of order and form, churches—Congregational 
churches—are without baptism and the supper of the Lord, for 
months and years, because they have no ordained minister to 
break the bread, and pour out the wine, and invoke the Lord’s 
blessing on the service, and to apply water in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. It seems to 
be forgotten that all the Lord’s people are im Christ, and by 
being in him become a “royal priesthood ;” and that baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are not sacraments to be administered 
to ordinary believers by a duly qualified priestly order, but 
rites to be observed by the whole multitude of the disciples, 
and that wherever two or three are assembled in the name of 
the Lord, there the Lord himself is with them; there is the 
whole Christian Priesthood, all the privileges of the church of 
Christ; and that in the name of the Lord they are qualified 
by every divine gift and authority, to open the household of 
God to the returning prodigal, and receive him in baptism, 
and to commemorate redeeming love and redeeming blood, in 
the use of the symbols of the Master’s own appointment. 

To some it may seem, that the continuance in the midst of 
us of these rags and remnants of a priestly ministry is not 
of consequence enough to merit particular notice on such an 
occasion as this. But this view can hardly be maintained. 
Such phenomena as those I have referred to prove, that when 
our fathers of the Reformation came out from Babylon, they did 
not come out empty, but brought away a good deal of Babylon 
with them. The assertion cannot be denied, that the Protest- 
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ant Christian world has never fully and intelligently discarded 
the notion of a mediating Priesthood in the Church of Christ, 
Many a conflict between the advocates of such a priesthood 
and their more Protestant brethren, which has shaken Christen- 
dom withits din and its tumult,has been utterly abortive of 
any good result, because the combatants were all on the same 
side of the question. Rome or prelacy presented a false issue, 
and Protestants accepted it, and therefore gained no victory, 
because they contended for nothing worth contending for. 

Wise and good men came out of the Papa! Hierarchy in 
good earnest, but they brought with them this notion of a 
mediating priesthood, the very central and foundation princi- 
ple of that old Hierarchy itself; and that principle, tenacious- 
ly adhered to by the Reformers themselves, has been the germ 
from which other rival and usurping hierarchies have sprung 
“ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” and have filled Christendom 
with their rivalries, their ambitions, their usurpations, and 
their profitless and endless conflicts. Our country, and es- 
pecially our great central valley, has become one vast recepta- 
cle, into which each of these Protestant Babylons is pour- 
ing its militant legions, and the vast battle field on which 
these legions are perpetually facing each other in battle 
array. 

While I use language so strong, with the full assurance that 
it is not the language of exaggeration but of truth and sober- 
ness, let me not be misunderstood. I am not blind to the fact 
that probably in all the Christian denominations of our 
country, there are multitudes of true Christian disciples, who 
live and work and die in the true spirit of the Master. I re- 
joice too to recognize the fact, that in these last years, and 
even in these last months, there has been a greatly increased 
consciousness of their oneness in the Lord, and a growing wish 
to cherish that consciousness, and to manifest it before God 
and men in fitting words and works. And many do and will 
so manifest it, in spite of all the antagonism of rival systems, 
corporations, and governments. And I am persuaded that this 
blessed light which is dawning on us is to shine brighter and 
brighter, even unto the perfect day, and that, in God’s own 
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good time, it is to break out into another reformation, no less 
blessed than that of the sixteenth century, 

But it is no less true, just as I have stated it, that these 
hierarchies, ecclesiastical systems, do stand facing each other 
in battle array year after year; that, if they ever sleep, it is 
on their arms; and that their antagonisms do constantly op- 
pose insurmountable obstacles to this desired and longed for 
manifestation of oneness of the Christian brotherhood, and 
hopelessly obstruct the most needful and natural codperation 
of good men and true, in every work of faith and labor of 
love; and that they will more and more fill our country and 
fill Christendom with the din of their conflicts, ti!l we abandon 
the false ideas out of which they one and all do spring. 

If we would emancipate ourselves for ever, and entirely 
from this false conception of a priestly class in the church of 
Christ, we must not only admit, what Protestant writers on 
the ministry generally do admit, that succession from the 
Apostles is not of the essence of the ministry; that if a body 
of Christian people were cast upon an island, beyond hope of 
any intercourse with the Christian world, and with no ordain- 
ed man among them, they are quite capable, by the help of a 
present Saviour, of originating a ministry with all its powers 
and functions, so that we not only exult with the excellent Dr. 
Stone in his “Church Universal,” that the Christian ministry 
“has not been Jost,” but more than that, that while a Christian 
people can be found on earth it never can be lost; I say we 
must not only join with the voice of Protestant Christendom, 
outside the Prelatical churches, in acknowledging this, but we 
must reject the idea of a priestly class altogether, originating 
in a succession from the Apostles, or in any other manner what- 
ever. 

Doubtless order requires that some one preside, and become 
the voice and the hand of the brotherhood, whenever these 
rites are observed. But that presiding officer is only the voice 
and the hand of the brotherhood ; his ordination has conferred 
on him no peculiar sanctity, no peculiar authority to admin- 
ister, other than that which he derives from the choice of his 
brethren to the performance of an official service, which can- 
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not be performed by all, and therefore must be performed by 
one in the name and in the stead of all. 

An assembly of the true disciples of Christ is never without 
the whole Christian priesthood. They are all and always 
“ kings and priests ;” and if it be necessary to the edification 
of the body of Christ that baptism be administered or the 
supper be observed, they are always competent to designate 
one of their number to perform these acts, in the name of the 
brotherhood. 

If any one is disposed to question the correctness of these 
positions, in the light of scripture and ecclesiastical history, 
the time allotted me on this occasion will admit of little argu- 
ment. I am surrounded to-night by those who are much better 
able to inform you than I profess to be, whether they can be 
overturned by valid arguments derived from these sources, 
To me it seems quite evident that they cannot. In what por- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching, or of the Acts of the Apostles, or 
of their letters, can an intimation be found, that the presence 
of an ordained minister and his administration was necessary 
to render baptism and the Lord’s supper valid? or acceptable 
to the Head of the Church? or edifying to the brotherhood? 
If this idea were not nowin the church, and thrown back 
upon the New Testament, like so many inventions of later 
times, could it ever be derived from any intimation therein con- 
tained? If so, from what direct teaching or valid inference? 
And if those ideas of a mediatorial ministry to which I object, 
are not sustained by the authority of scripture, then must it 
be exceedingly mischievous to assume them, to admit them, or 
to act upon them. It renders us feeble, powerless, in our con- 
troversy with the impudent pretensions of Prelacy. We, says 
the Prelatist, have the only ministry duly qualified to admin- 
ister the sacraments and pronounce the Apostolic benediction 
on those who rightly observe them. Our answer is, or general- 
ly has been, No; our qualifications to administer and exhibit 
the sacraments are as good as yours. Amid all the endless 
conflicts and confusions of ecclesiastical history, such a claim 
is not easy to be demonstrated to the clear understanding 
and the full apprehension of the unlearned and the unthinking 
or of the bigoted and the superstitious. But if it can be shown 
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from scripture itself, that the whole idea of a clergy qualified 
by divine authority to administer sacraments and pronounce 
absolutions, is without the smallest sanction of the divine 
word,—an invention of after times of darkness and superstition 
and semi-paganism, thrown back, and besmeared upon the 
fair face of the New Testament as it came from Apostolic 
minds and hearts, this is an argument easily understood and 
appreciated by the unlearned, and apprehended by the feeblest 
intellect. 

If the issue is a Presbyterian or Congregational Priesthood 
against a Prelatical Priesthood, I think we impose on ourselves 
the doom of the fabled Sisyphus, forever to roll a heavy stone 
up the hill, only that it may recoil upon us, and rush down 
again to the bottom. But if our issue is, no priesthood but 
the great High Priesthood of Jesus Christ, against a Prelatical 
and Popish Priesthood, the conflict is easy, and the victory will 
soon be finally and for ever ours. 

If to any, as possibly to many, these views seems loose and 
anarchical, I reply, that the suggestion is certainly not under- 
valued, nor unconsidered ; and my answer to it is distinct and 
definite. The notion I oppose is anarchical, and my suggestion 
is only the first step out of chaos into regions of light and 
order. The notion of a mediatorial ministry, under almost 
infinite varieties of degree and of form, is the true and only 
origin of that religious anarchy which is only most distressing 
and heart-sickening where population is most heterogeneous, 
and mind most active and most free, but which is spreading 
itself, like the swarm of locusts in the Revelation, over all 
Protestant Christendom ; and which fails to manifest its pres- 
ence in Catholic countries, only because the same swarm long 
since in those lands devoured every green thing, and nothing 
now remains for it to feed upon. I say that this religious 
anarchy is the direct and inevitable outgrowth of this very 
notion of a mediatorial ministry ; and will spread itself more 
and more widely, and darken the world still more gloomily, 
and shut out the rays of the sun of righteousness from still in- 
creasing millions, till it is finally and for ever abjured by the 
whole Christian brotherhood. 

That religious anarchy and confusion which nowhere else is 
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so prevalent and so terrible as in our young empires of the 
Mississippi valley, is the direct, logical, and inevitable result of 
the conflict of rival corporations, each claiming to represent 
Christ and his kingdom, and each seeking to administer 
Christian ordinances and to become spiritual guides to the 
largest possible number of the people. The Roman Catholic 
says: “Come to us, we only have the Church of God and the 
Ministry of Christ’s appointment.” The Episcopalian says, 
** Come to us, for we only have all these.” The Presbyterian 
of each of the several ecclesiastical corporations bearing that 
name ; the Methodist, whether Episcopal, Wesleyan, or Pro- 
testant; the Baptist in each of the almost innumerable divis- 
ions into which Baptists are divided, each of these says, 
** Come to us, for if ours is not the only channel through which 
the sacraments and the preaching of the word can be adminis- 
tered to the people, it is at least more acceptable to God, and 
more edifying to the body of Christ, than any other.”* Neither 
can substantiate his claims from the divine word: that is im- 
possible. No trace of such an organization as either of them 
advocates, can be found in Scripture. Each of them gives 
reasons for prefering his system, which seem plausible to 
many. Yet none can produce an argument which can con- 
vince more than a minority of the Christian people, that its 
claims are superior. Thus the brotherhood is rent into many 
fragments, to be placed under the jurisdiction of these several 
clerical and ecclesiastical corporations, to receive from them 
its ministry, its instruction, and its sacraments. This is es- 
sential anarchy in principle, and must certainly produce an- 
archy in practice, as long as each tree continues to bear its own 
proper fruit. Remedy in the present order of things seems as 
hopeless as remedy for northeast winds in New England. 

Or state the case thus: The idea of a Christian priesthood, 
other than that of the Great High Priest, is utterly foreign to 
the New Testament. The introduction of that idea, the turn- 
ing of the teaching ministry of the Apostles into a mediating 
priesthood, was, however, at once the earliest and the deadliest 
of those corruptions of Christianity, which, by inevitable con- 
sequence, brought on the great Apostasy, and filled Christen- 
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dom with a darkness which, like that of Egypt, could be felt. 
At the Reformation, this fatal error was not clearly seen, and 
purged away, root and branch and seed, as it should have been, 
but, under varions modifications and limitations, was adhered to 
by the Reformers, and made the germinating principle of new 
organizations. Indeed, most of them would not have assailed 
the organization of the Papal Church at all, had they not been 
forced to do so, in order to protect themselves in holding and 
propagating a pure gospel. 

Hence to this day the church, as an actually existing institu- 
tion, as well as the church of history, with scarcely any ex- 
ception since the Apostolic age, may be defined a corporation 
whose function it is to mediate between God and Christian 
people, in providing for the disciples of Christ the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

While all bowed to the authority of Rome, she was the only 
corporation through which the Lord’s people could have the 
sacraments and absolution. The Reformation did not re- 
ject this mediatorial function of the church, but established 
numerous, for the most part, national corporations, to perform 
it. Soon came division of these so-called national churches. 
Many rival corporations, each claiming and exercising the 
same mediatorial function, sprang up, and sought to obtain the 
adhesion of as many as possible of the people. And as genera- 
tion after generation of Christian history has been passing, new 
conflicts have arisen. New divisions have become inevitable 
and new mediating corporations have come into being, with 
all the fiery zeal of intensely heated partisan conflict. This is 
sect as we behold it. This is the germinating principle, from 
which the religious anarchy of the nineteenth century springs. 
Its origin is to be found in that bitter root, which Paul saw, as the 
mystery of iniquity, already working, and out of which grew 
the great Apostasy itself. 

Let us go back then to first prirciples. That is our only 
remedy. If Jesus Christ did make a mediating priesthood, in 
any degree or under any limitations, necessary to the due in- 
struction and edification of his people, and institute a cor- 
poration, with power to furnish such a priesthood to the 
Church forever,—in the name of God, let us find out where and 
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what it is, and submit to it, and bring this terrible anarchy to 
an end. 

But if Christ has made such a priesthood necessary to the 
edification of his disciples, and yet has made no provision for 
supplying this want, but left all Christian people at liberty to 
supply it in whatever manner they may think most expedient 
and edifying, then nothing but anarchy remains to the whole 
church of God under heaven. In that case Christ himself’ in- 
stituted anarchy. 

But if the whole idea of a priestly or ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion having power to stand thus between the Lord and his 
people is a usurpation, if the Great High Priest is the only 
Priest that Christianity knows, and all born into the kingdom 
are born, not only to an inheritance of a share of the king- 
dom, but in the * royal Priesthood ” also, then may the Lord’s 
people, wherever and whenever assembled in his name, provide 
for their own edification, and the enlargement of his visible 
kingdom. 

The first of these conceptions is that of a spiritual despotism, 
which must banish liberty and spiritual life from the earth. 
The second is the conception of a principle of anarchy, potent 
enough to fill all the future with confusion and sorrow, and 
in its ultimate result to bring back into the religious world 
chaos and old night. The third is the blessed union of free- 
dom and social order, under which the desert shall rejoice and 
the wilderness bud and blossom as the rose. 

This brings me to speak of the true conception of the Christ- 
ian ministry, to the development of which the remainder of 
this discourse must be devoted, 

The idea which is central in this conception, I have been 
compelled to anticipate in unfolding that false conception to 
which the true stands in contradiction. It is that our Christian- 
ity knows but one Priesthood, the Priesthood of our crucified 
Lord, into the coinheritance of a share in which Priesthood, 
every true disciple is born, when he comes into the kingdom. 
The whole multitude of the disciples are to be “ kings and 
priests unto God.” The glorious company of the redeemed 
constitute a “ royal Priesthood.” The true Christian ministry 
then begins with Christ himself, in the manger, in Gethsemane, 
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and on Calvary, and embraces every Christian disciple in 
every age and land. Every one that is born of God is not only 
to receive life, but within his measure to impart it; not only 
to receive light, but to become himself a radiant ; not only to 
hear the glad tidings, but to publish them. The essential 
nature of the kingdom, and our calling into it, require and 
necessitate this. In a society so constituted, there can be no 
monopoly of preaching or praying, or of any other sacred 
function. Each is endowed with the privilege of becoming as 
light as possible, and therefore of shining as much as possible. 

Just here, however, we are met by the consideration, that, 
in all human society, the teaching function is one of the 
gravest and most indispensable, and the importance of it per- 
vades all civilization. Savages only are without teachers, and 
just in proportion as this great function is degraded or neglect- 
ed, men descend towards the savage state. And in respect to 
no human interest and hope is this function so indispensable, 
as in respect to religion, duty, God, the life everlasting. It is 
also to be observed that such is the inevitable ordinance of 
God, that by far the greater portion of the life energy of most 
men is employed in serving tables. When they have perform- 
ed the labor necessary to provide for the physical and tem- 
poral wants of themselves and those whom God has made de- 
pendent on them, little either of time or energy is left for 
their own improvement in knowledge, or for the instruction of 
others. Hence the Church has found in every age the need ot 
securing to herself the undivided energies of such minds as 
God has made “ apt to teach,” not as we often say to “ serve at 
her altars,” for she has no altars but the “ mercy seat,” around 
which all disciples of Christ meet on a perfect equality ; but 
to perform for her and in her behalf, this teaching function. 
And that they may give themselves wholly to this good work 
in the service of the Church, it is fit that they be relieved 
from the service of tables, by having their temporal wants pro- 
vided for. When we speak of a Christian ministry, as distinct 
from the whole Christian brotherhood, we ought to mean those 
who, by their own superior endowments, and by the choice of 
their brethren, are devoted to the performance of this high 
function. 
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And as a Christian ministry this is their whole and only 
function. They are like Paul, who testified that the Lord sent 
him, “ not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” They may 
baptize,—Paul did sometimes. But it is not because they 
have any clerical authority, whereby baptism is rendered valid 
or acceptable. They may preside at the Lord’s table—it is fit 
they should, but not because the validity or edifying power of 
the rite depends at all on their official presence ; but only as 
teachers of the truth of God, and authoritative teachers only 
so far as they utter God’s truth in respect to the nature of the 
observance, the glorious relations and realities it is designed 
to express, and the qualifications required of those who would 
observe it. They may take an important part in administer- 
ing the discipline of the church. But it is still only as teach- 
ers, having authority only so far as they truly interpret 
and apply God’s truth, to the several cases which may arise. 
A minister of the Gospel presiding at the supper, or in a 
church meeting, or admonishing an erring brother, or adminis- 
tering consolation to the sick and the dying and the mourn- 
ing, stands as exclusively on his reasons, and derives his author- 
ity as exclusively from the truth of God which he exhibits, 
as when he is expounding the word of God from the pulpit. 
He is the hand and the mouth of the one royal priesthood, 
obeying the last great commission, “ Go, teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Of this teaching function, however, cer- 
tain very peculiar characteristics are to be noted. 

I. The true Christian minister is, in the highest and only 
desirable sense, clothed with divine authority. The messages 
which he has to deliver to the church and to the world are 
messages from God, and are backed with God’s authority. 
He is not set to teach human speculations or philosophies. He 
is not set to dam up the waters of human passion and seifish- 
ness, and arrest their destructive course, by any mere devices 
or inventions of man. If he were so, if he had nothing better 
and stronger to rely on, no wise man would or could, with any 
faith or hopefulness, devote himself to the work. But this is 
not his condition. The sum and substance of his teaching is 
the religion of the Bible, viewed as a revelation from God, 
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and having proved its efficacy by its power over individual 
character and the history of the race, through many centuries. 
If one truly derives his messages to the people from this foun- 
tain, he is a messenger of God to men; he is an ambassador 
of Christ. And God will own and honor his word by the gift 
of His Spirit. 

No sight can be more pitiful than one which, in this age, 
we often behold, of men who reject with scorn and contempt 
all that is supernatural and divine in the gospel, and yet flatter 
themselves and their followers, with the notion that they are 
Christian ministers. It is a disgusting delusion. They are no 
more Christian ministers, than one would be a teacher of the 
Newtonian Astronomy, who should deny and deride the law 
of gravitation. I say it is pitiful. If the gospel, historically 
considered, is a myth, or a collection of myths ; if all that is 
supernatural i in the Bible is delusion; if nothing in our re- 
ligion is tenable but those few shreds of Christ’s morality, 
which would remain when his divinity, his atonement, and his 
resurrection have been rejected, why should wise men call 
themselves Christians? What is there in such a tissue of de- 
lusions and superstitions as Christianity, on that supposition, 
becomes, to induce men of thought who have discovered all this, 
and seen through and through it, still to attach themselves to 
Christianity, and call themselves by its name, and claim more 
truly to represent it, than the men who reverently accept its 
claims to be a supernatural revelation from heaven? I have 
no claim and no wish to say, that men who deny the super- 
natural elements of the gospel may not be right, or to say 
how God will judge them at last. But I have a right to say, 
that they are not Christians and Christian ministers, and that 
their claim that they are, is neither in good taste, nor yet quite 
fair and honest. They will find it difficult to escape falling 
under the woe denounced on hypocrites, false pretenders. 
Every true Christian minister preaches that old fashioned gos- 
pel which Paul declared to be the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God. The sooner we succeed in setting forth the 
characteristic peculiarities of Christianity, with such discrimi- 
nating clearness and power, that whatever men may believe, 
they will no longer give any heed to such miserable preten- 
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sions, the better will it be for a world that needs a Saviour, 
and for the honor of the church, which surely ought so to ex- 
hibit the gospel, that it cannot be so belied with any hope of 
success. 

II. A ministry, whose whole function lies in teaching, has 
need of every variety and degree of culture, which is attain- 
able in each successive age. A priestly ministry has less and 
less need of high culture, just in proportion as it exalts the 
mediatorial and degrades the teaching function. It is there- 
fore that wherever, as in the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, the priestly function has become everything, and 
the teaching function nothing, the great body of the clergy 
have been ignorant and degraded. And in all churches, when 
a ritual becomes the all important thing in the service, and 
religious teaching occupies a very small and unimportant place, 
the attainments and the culture of the ministry become of 
small importance. It requires neither learning nor talent to 
say prayers, and administer rites according to a prescribed 
rubric. 

I remember a few years ago to have attended a Sabbath 
afternoon service in an old English Cathedral, well known to 
history, as it still shows upon its battered and partially demol- 
ished walls, the pounding it got from Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
During the exhibition of the church service which was chanted, 
or intoned perhaps they call it, the church and the vestibule 
were crowded; but as soon as that was over most of the audi- 
ence took a very hasty departure. Many more would have 
gone, but the door leading to the center aisle was kept fas- 
tened, so that those who were in it, of whom I was one, were 
obliged to stay and hear the sermon. I was certainly of the 
opinion that those who made their escape at the close of the 
singing were fortunate. When I visit Bristol cathedral again 
I shall take a seat in one of the side aisles. You cannot de- 
grade preaching and exalt ritualism in public worship without 
lowering the standard of ministerial qualification and culture. 

But the teaching function, no matter what a man is to teach, 
always requires culture, and the more of it he has the better 
he will be qualified for his work. And when a man is to spend 
his life in teaching the Christian religion in all its endlessly 
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varied applications to individual, social, and political life, to 
defend it against the attacks of all enemies, and to commend 
it to the favorable consideration of all minds, in all conditions 
of thought and feeling, the demand for a wide and varied and 
generous culture, of which he will be conscious, wil! be far 
higher and more urgent than in any other avocation in life, 
Far be it from me to deny that a man who knows the gospel 
well, in the deep and earnest experiences of his own heart, and 
yet knows little else, may often prove a very successful minis- 
ter. But whenever all, or the great body of the ministry, are 
such, nothing but disaster and feebleness can come of it to the 
cause. And in a living, teaching ministry this never can be 
so. The necessities which such a ministry will always feel 
will create a demand for wider and still wider culture. And 
this felt necessity, this conscious want of the Christian ministry, 
is one of the chief forces which has founded colleges and uni- 
versities, and stimulated the mental activity of modern Christen- 
domi. The cause of learning will never languish, in a com- 
munity which honors and reveres a teaching ministry. 

III. This teaching ministry must be consecrated to its work 
in a spirit of the highest and most exemplary self-abnegation. 
This, for the very obvious reason that a teacher of moral or 
even of practical truth of any kind, whose life is not accordant 
with his teaching, will never fail to find his instructions 
despised, and himself scorned as a hypocrite. The center of 
the gospel is Christ—not a mere theological Christ—but the 
Christ of evangelical history—the Christ ‘who though he was 
rich for our sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty, 
might be rich.” This Christ is not only the Saviour of the 
world, but he is the model and the example of all true virtue, 
true holiness in the Universe. None are saved, none can be 
saved, but those who, in this characteristic particular, have be- 
come Christ-like. Without the spirit of self-sacrifice there is 
no gospel, no salvation, no church, no ministry. One cannot 
teach, though he have the powers of an archangel, what he 
does not know. And one who has not the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice dves not know Christ or his gospel, and cannot teach 
Christianity. He may teach a philosophy or a system of meta- 
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physics, but the gospel he cannot teach, for he does not know 
it, and, till he learns self-sacrifice, cannot learn it. 

And it is precisely here that all those notions of religion 
utterly fail which reject a divine Saviour, God manifest in the 
flesh. They would teach the morality of the gospel they say, 
but they cannot teach the morality of the gospel, for they can- 
not learn it. The morality of the gospel can be learned, in its 
fullness and distinctive peculiarity, only at the cross of a divine 
Saviour. It is only from that cross that the doctrine of self- 
sacrifice has gone forth to pervade the Church of Christ in all 
ages, and save the world for which Christ died. He that re- 
jects that cross rejects the fountain, the only fountain from 
which Christian morality flows. 

The necessities of Christ’s kingdom in this world require 
such self-sacrifice, in order to the accomplishment of its sub- 
lime destiny. Vo exigency of human history that has ever 
arisen has made any equal demand for the spirit of heroic self- 
sacrifice. It brought the Lord of glory to this world of sin 
and sorrow, and it saves only by imparting to men a like 
spirit. I once heard a minister of the gospel assert,—it was 
before the war, of course,—that in our age the spirit of heroism 
is dead. I could hardly restrain the utterance of my indigna- 
tion. The spirit of heroism is not dead, and as long as Christ 
ianity lives, never can die. Nobler heroism earth never saw than 
that manifested in the history of the Missions, domestic and 
foreign, of thisour own country. And never had the church great 
er need of it than to-day. The Christian teacher must still fol- 
low the course of our emigration, as it spreads itself in ever 
widening circles over the vast plains of the still unpeopled 
West, and amid all the dells and gorges of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and along all the shores of the Pacific, to found and to 
build on the ever receding border of the wilderness, the 
school, the college, the church, and every institution of Christ- 
ian civilization. And when shall that border cease to re- 
cede? When there és no more wilderness; when the whole 
habitable earth shall smile and bloom under the blessed sun- 
shine of a Christian civilization. I would fondly, yet doubt- 
ingly, hope, that there may be little more call for the heroism 
of the battle field; but for the higher and nobler heroism of 
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Christian self-sacrifice to carry the gospei to the destitute and 
the perishing, the demand was never more imperative than 
now. It is often said, and I thiuk it is true, that all systems 
that have power in the world, have in them some germs of 
truth. When I consider how much mischief Jesuitism has 
done in the world, I should feel disposed to make that an ex- 
ception. But after all I cannot. I must admit that its power 
is chiefly due to the fact, that it does embody, with peculiar 
intensity, this distinctive principle of Christianity, self-sacrifice 
—self-abnegation—not indeed for Christ, not in consecration to 
him, but to the order. Ignatius Loyola himself describes this 
self-abnegation in the expressive Latin phrase, “ Perinde ac 
cadaver ;” even as a dead body, the very limbs and muscles 
of the body to be moved not by one’s own will, but by the will 
of another. Asa representation of the completeness of the 
consecration, I accept the figure as a symbol of the consecra- 
tion of the true Christian minister to the cause of the Master. 
And yet I loathe the figure. It is not as dead men that we 
are to be consecrated, but as living men, and never so truly 
and nobly alive as when most consecrated to him and his 
work ; not to the society of Jesuits; not to any sect or any 
party ; to any human authority and control ; but “ to him that 
loved us and gave himself to die for us,” and to the enlarge- 
ment and unification of the Christian brotherhood. This is 
not death ; it is life, and all else is death. 

IV. Finally: such a teaching ministry is the only ministry 
that can hold its power among the mighty intellectual elements 
of this our modern civilization. A mediating priesthood is for 
the infancy, not for the mature manhood of the human race. 
So judged the unerring One. Hegaveto the Jew a mediating 
priesthood, but only as a wise parent gives toys to children. 
And even in the progress of the Jewish state, we see the me- 
diatorial element of that priesthood falling into the back- 
ground, and the teaching element brought more and more into 
the foreground. And when the desire of all nations came, He 
completed mediation in his own person on the cross, and abol- 
ished all human priesthood for ever. The infancy of man was 
past; his maturity was come. Such too is still more the ex- 
perience of Pagan priesthoods. Amid the high culture and 
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civilization of the Grecian and Roman periods, the mummeries 
of their priests excited only the contempt and the scorn of 
their cultivated classes. And just after the Christian era, we 
find them openly exposed to the keen and cutting satire of a 
Lucian. 

So will it fare in our age and in coming ages with any 
mediating priesthood, any religion of rites and ceremonies, 
and lighted tapers, and holy vestments, and ancient rubrics, 
and pious genuflexions, and the sanctified utterance of pre- 
scribed forms of approach to God—they are the toys of 
childhood, still kept in use amid the graver cares and duties, 
and clearer discernments of mature life. 

But a ministry of truth, standing on its reasons, clad 
in the armor of righteousness, and appealing to the under- 
standing and the conscience of the human race, in behalf of 
“the forgiveness of sins,” “ the resurrection of the body,” and 
“ the life everlasting,” “‘ reasoning of righteouseness, temperance, 
and judgment to come,” will never cease to be powerful, and 
will only become more powerful, as the human intellect is 
more cultivated, and civilization more mature. 

It was in the very age in which the old priesthood was 
writhing in mortal agony under the satire of a Lucian, that 
Christianity conquered the empire; and it will be in the age 
in which the sham priesthoods which have been substituted 
for the gospel are passing into neglect and contempt, that the 
gospel itself, in its spiritual elements, will conquer the world. 
They say “the ministry is loosing its power over the mind of 
Christendom,” If it isso, the ministry is losing its hold on 
the moral and spiritual truths of the gospel. It is like Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim in his conflict with Apollyon—he had lost his 
sword; let him grasp that again with good firm hand, and he 
will easily give the beast a wound, which will send him howl- 
ing in pain to his hiding place. The ministry of Christ is not 
losing its power and never will—it is only the ministry of sect 
and priestly mediation. 

In no portion of her history since the reformation, has the 
church come so near to a full conception of the ministry she 
needs as in the time of Cromwell. There was just then a 
dawning of such a day of power to the Church of Christ on 
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earth, as remains even yet only a bright prophecy of the 
future. It was a glorious dawn shut in before the sun was up, 
by the dark and frowning clouds of returning despotism. It 
is true Cromwell and his [ronsides used very carnal weapons at 
Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester. But that was only against 
those who would by foree deprive them of “the liberty of 
prophecying.” And in that they were in the right. I havea 
better opinion of the men of the Apostolic age, than to be- 
lieve that had it been possible for them to form that clear 
and definite idea of a Christian State which Cromwell and 
his fellows had, and to meet force by force in the defense of it, 
they would have tamely suffered the brutal tyranny of Nero 
and the other Roman emperors. “If thou mayest be free, use 
it rather,” they would have said. But when our Puritan 
fathers had vindicated their liberty, no men had more exclusive 
faith in purely spiritual weapons. And these very men were 
more terrible to the enemies of the gospel in the pulpit, than 
they were to the abettors of civil and religious tyranny on the 
field of Dunbar. It seems to me that we have need to take up 
the work much in the same place where they left it. 

Fathers and brethren, I congratulate you on the progress of 
provisions for a sound theological education in this great Uni- 
versity. Lay those foundations, rear up those walls, that, from 
this mother of Institutions as weil as of men, there may go 
forth, in increasing numbers and strength, a teaching ministry, 
quite emancipated from all the bonds of a priestly ritualism, 
to carry along all our vast frontier as it is ever moving West- 
ward and Southward and Northward the messages of salva- 
tion, and the organizing, civilizing power of spiritual Christ- 
ianity. He who knows not our new empires in the great val- 
ley, knows not the power of Yale. Her sons have an omni- 
presence over all that vast region, which can be claimed for the 
sons of no other seat of learning. Let her still retain her 
national character, let her sons still accompany the emigrant, 
as he scares the deer and the wolf from their primeval homes. 
Let him still found the seats of learning and open the deep 
fountains of a Christian civilization, within hearing of the 
woodman’s ax, and the howl of the wolf. It is our duty, our 
privilege to see to it, that no part or portion of this good land 
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is given up to a degrading worldliness, and a God-denying 
materialism. Such is the danger of those vast regions we are 
reclaiming from the prairie and the forest. 

Rear, then, the halls of your noble University, and let the 
nation feel the attractions of this venerable seat of learning. 
But give it not over for a moment to a science which knows 
no God but nature, and no soul but force. If Yale ever sees 
that day, her glory will have departed ; the days of her national 
and cosmopolitan influence will be gone forever. But let that 
evangelical spirit which laid her first foundations inspire her 
still, and consecrate the maturity of her strength, as it did the 
feebleness of her infancy, and her influence shall be co-exten- 
sive with the effort of the Church of Christ to publish his sal- 
vation to every kindred, and tongue, and people, under the 


whole heaven. 


Note from page 708.—It' is perhaps not easy to determine what Congre- 
gationalists would say of this matter. Their utterances would be diverse, 
Many certainly would say, “Our Ministry is just as well qualified to administer 
sacraments as any other.” Some might say, with the author of this Article, 
“ All the Lord’s people are priests,” by virtue of their vital union with the 


great High Priest.” 


Exratum.—On page 700, line 34, for “ ulterior,” read “ actual.” 
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ArticLe V.—OUR FINANCES. 


Tuar all should be just, and more punctiliously so in cases 
in which the party dealt with has no power of redress, is uni- 
versally admitted; but as the aggregation of people which 
constitutes a nation has no common soul to suffer for its delin- 
quencies, many seem willing to profit by public wrong, and 
let the penalty fall upon the individual instruments of it. 
They would not cheat their country’s creditors, nor even incur 
the suspicion of any such design, but are willing that others 
should repudiate for them, and thus hope to participate in the 
profit without having their characters tarnished or their per- 
sonal credit or safety impaired. But no member of a com- 
munity can thus escape the penalty of its dishonor. If the in- 
dividual is not polluted, his character is stained by the national 
guilt or meanness. The dishonesty of a nation imposes upon 
each of its citizens the onus of proving that he is not a knave. 

The power of a country, too, is essential to the protection of 
every citizen of it, and to destroy its credit is to destroy its pro- 
tecting power. When loss of credit arises from want of means, 
anation may still be respected ; but when, with ample resources, 
it refuses to pay, or seeks by a show of fraudulent intention to 
frighten its creditors into a compromise, it loses both credit and 
character, and can no longer sway by moral, or coerce by physi- 
cal, agencies. We are at the moment insisting upon the right 
of our naturalized citizens to exemption from foreign allegiance. 
With the taint of repudiation upon us we could exert no moral 
influence upon such a question, nor could we enforce our doc- 
trine by any physical demonstration. A case recently occur- 
red, in which une of our adopted citizens was arrested in France 
as a deserter, on the ground that he had been drafted after 
having emigrated to this country, and had not answered to 
the demand of the government under which he was born for 
military service at his hands. Our moral influence proved to 
be sufficient, and had it not been, all our national power would 
have been put forth in his behalf. 
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We are also now insisting that England shall pay for the 
depredations of the Alabama upon our commerce, and with a 
strong probability that our claims will be paid without a re- 
sort to arms. But morally and physically weakened by evad- 
ing the payment of our creditors, what could we do? England 
might tauntingly tell us to pay our own debts, rather than 
make such demands of her, as France could have bidden us be 
sure that we could command the services of our own citizens, 
before we interfered with her claims upon those born on her 
soil. Without credit we could neither equip an army nor 
float our navy. We should be powerless either to protect our 
rights or to resent insult. It may be said that the resource of 
taxation would still be left to us; but national dishonesty so 
demoralizes a people, that with the taxes increased to the maxi- 
mum ability to pay, the amount which will reach the treasury 
wili still be insufficient for the proper expenditures, with the 
additions by waste and fraud engendered by the same laxity 
of principle. Already the most alarming feature of our posi- 
tion is the indication that there is not sufficient honesty among 
us to insure the faithful collection of the revenues, and a gov- 
ernment which, at tremendous cost, subdued a formidable re- 
bellion, ingloriously succumbs to a villainous gang of whisky 
distillers. The next expedient for the demands of war is a re- 
sort to forced loans; but this soon paralyzes productive indus- 
try and absorbs its accumulations, reducing the community to 
a semi-barbarous condition, as is practically illustrated in our 
neighborhood. 

It appears then that attacks upon our credit are more sub- 
versive of our power, as well as more destructive to our honor, 
than assaults upon our arms, and that treason in that form is 
more dangerous, and should be regarded as much more odious 
than armed rebellion, as fraud is meaner than open combat 
with equal or superior force. But the folly of the recent in- 
sidious attacks upon our credit is even greater than their 
meanness and guilt. By foolishly threatening to pay the 
holders of our promises bearing interest in other promises 
without interest—in greenbacks—when we had no greenbacks 
to pay with, our credit and reputation have been wantonly in- 
jured without even the chance of pecuniary gain. Any map 
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who, in the management of his own business, should commit 
such a blunder, should thus destroy his financial credit and 
moral reputation, without the possibility of any compensating 
advantage, would be deemed a fit subject either for an idiotic 
school or a lunatic asylum. 

Even those so obtuse that they cannot comprehend abstract 
reasoning, or even arithmetical computations, should learn 
something from facts before their eves. Massachusetis, actu- 
ated by high moral principle, harmonizing with an enlightened 
and clear perception of her material interests, by paying gold 
without question, has sustained her honor and her credit, and 
thereby, in her comparatively small financial operations, 
already profited to the amount of millions, 

It may be said, in mitigation, that some of those who ad- 
vocate payment in depreciated paper contemplate the emission 
of $1,200,000,000 of greenbacks to take up the bonds which they 
contend may legally thus be paid. No one has yet had the 
hardihood to claim that this $1,200,000,000 is never to be paid 
in coin, but only that the time of payment is to be indefinite 
or payable when convenient. The bribe thus proffered to the 
people to fraudulently depreciate the currency is the gain of 
the interest on the $1,200,000,000, or $72,000,000 per annum— 
a large sum, well worth attention. But though large, what is 
it compared with the disadvantages of a fluctuating, irredeem- 
able currency, on such a scale, and the general disarrangement 
thereby of a business, the gains of which, in a normal condition, 
paid the cost of government, furnished a generous living to all 
the people, and left a surplus of over $1,000,000,000 of gold 
value? The additional labor required to do the business with 
such a currency, and its influence in diverting labor from pro- 
duction to mere speculation in its products, would far more 
than offset the $72,000,000 which it is proposed to save by 
the inflation. 

Issue this additional currency, making in all nearly 
$2,000,000,000, when the amount required at gold value is 
only $500,000,000, and it would, even if its eventual payment 
at some indefinite time were undoubted, be worth only 
$500,000,000. The aggregate value or purchasing power of 
an inflated currency of reliable promises to pay gold, will be 
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just equal to the amount of gold required to effect the ex- 
changes. In ovr case it would be only $500,000,000, and it 
would be passed and received at that rate. It may be sup- 
posed that this result would be modified by capitalists at home 
or abroad withdrawing the paper from use, and holding it for 
the profit of eventual payment in gold, but it is obvious that so 
long as parties would pay any interest upon it for use, this would 
not be done. It would be loaned to these and putin use. But 
in the case in hand such relief would be cut off in another way. 
It would be obvious that the same reason which is assigned for 
paying the bonds in greenbacks, viz., that they were bought 
with greenbacks, would apply to paying the holders of the 
currency only the 25 per cent., which they paid for it, and in 
such case its value to hold would only be 25 per cent., payable 
at a time indefinitely future, say oniy 20 percent. But for the 
same reasun it would again be reduced below the 20 per cent., 
and thus run down continually until wholly refused. This 
last consideration relates to the credit of the currency rather 
than to the effect of its quantity ; sv long as by common con- 
sent it is accredited as the universal medium of exchange in 
the country, it will have the aggregate value which is required 
for that service or use, say $500,000,000 and no more, and if 
double or fourfold that amount is put in circulation each bill 
will pass for half or quarter its nominal value, for, as just 
shown, so long as any one will give any interest for its use, the 
whole will be forced into use at this depreciation in its pur- 
chasing power. The effect of such a currency upon the busi- 
ness of a country would be exceedingly injurious. 

With the measure of value four for one, nobody would risk 
investments in the means of saving labor which did not im- 
mediately give back a very large part of their cost. No one 
would build storehouses for grain, or mills to grind, or rail- 
roads or ships to transport it. Such enterprises as the Pacific 
railroad would have to be abandoned and roads already built 
would only be repaired under conditions onerous to the public. 
The companies would not buy rails for repairs at fourfold 
price, unless they could get tenfold price for their use, because 
by a change in the currency they might any day luse all the 
extra cost. Our farmers could not afford even to replace their 
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wornout reapers and threshing machines, and would soon be 
reduced to the old modes by scythe and flail. Add to these 
disadvantages that of sustaining in extravagant living an army 
of speculators and peculators engendered by inflation, and the 
$72,000,000 of interest sinks into insignificance, compared with 
the loss and burden put upon the country in the process by 
which it is proposed to save it. But let us note this process a 
little more in detail. In the first place the bondholders would 
lose say three fourths the amount of their bonds. A large por- 
tion of this would fall not on wealthy capitalists, but on the 
depositors in savings banks and holders of small amounts, 
either of bonds or of the previous issue of currency, to whom 
it would bring actual privation and suffering, and another 
large portion would be more severely felt by laborers than by 
capitalists who employ them. Most of the latter class would 
profit in other ways by the changein value. Take, forinstance, 
the case of a baker, who, when the inflation occurs, is employ- 
ing men at fifty dollars payable at the end of each month, and 
having a month’s stock of flour on hand, of which each laborer 
will convert thirty barrels per month into bread. The cost of 
the thirty barrels of flour before the inflation is, say 
$500 

Cost of labor, .. . . 50 —— 550 

Add for customary profit, . . . . 50 

Value of the bread in sound currency, $600. 

Its value in the inflated currency will be $2,400. So that 
for this month he pays the laborer with a quarter the quantity 
of bread he would have done, and as all other articles rise in the 
same proportion, the laborer for this month’s wages can obtain 
only aquarter the usual quantity of supplies. This may be 
divided over a longer period than one month, but this loss of 
three quarters of a month’s wages must fall uponhim. It may 
be argued that this gain to the employer and loss to the 
laborer are only temporary, and will eventually be neutralized 
by an equal decline in prices when a sound currency is re- 
stored. This is at most only partially true, for the capitalists 
and dealers immediately begin to charge extra profits as guar- 
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antee for this risk of decline, and prices to the laborers and 
other consumers are thereby enhanced during the whole period 
of inflation. 

There is also an actual addition to the cost of production 
and distribution, not only trom the consequent deficiency of 
labor-saving apparatus before alluded to, but from the in- 
creased labor of doing business with such a currency. With 
the additional risks attending it, ordinary prudence requires 
that a man should curtail his operations and do less in propor- 
tion to his capital. With the necessity for increased thought and 
vigilance to guard against losses by its fluctuations he can give 
less attention to other details, and hence more persons are re- 
quired to manage the same business. This makes a loss to the 
whole community. The bad effects of an irredeemable paper 
currency have been so repeatedly proved by actual experience, 
that it seems strange that it should still finds advocates. Our 
continental money, the subsequent separate experience of near- 
ly every State in this Union, and our present condition, furnish 
ample testimony of its baneful effects. In the Southern Con- 
federacy we have a warning of what would be our fate if we 
adopted the plan of the expansionists. There, one common 
ruin and almost universal destitution and suffering have been 
the result. It may be said, and truly, that the effect was there 
aggravated by civil war; but it was only aggravated, and such 
an emission of paper money, without any war, would have 
been attended with very nearly the same pecuniary results. 
No labor-saving machinery being provided, and even the re- 
ward of manual toil made uncertain, product would have been 
ciminished till the necessaries of life became scarce. The 
writer has seen a community of great productive ability re- 
duced to great straits, by an inflated irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, when there was no aggravation by war. In the revul- 
sion which succeeded the great expansion of 1834 to 1837, the 
citizens of the State of Mississippi were much embarrassed by 
debt. This arose in part from the cost of clearing the land 
and other expenses incident to recent settlement ; and partly 
from speculation at the high prices which the expansion en- 
gendered. Moet of their banks failed, and various devices 
were resorted to to supply the imperative demand for a 
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medium of exchange which exists in all civilized communities, 
and which is an essential element of social progress. In one 
intelligent community, well executed bills of one to five dol- 
lars each, payable in Thompsonian medicines, were current ; 
and in another their change bills read, “ The faith of the Ten- 
pin Alley pledged for fifty cents.” 

The urgent necessity of the hour, however, seemed to call 
forth the talent suited to the emergency. One man, regarded 
as a miracle of financial ability, stepped forward to supply the 
want. He was hailed as the Nicholas Biddle of the South, 
and regarded as the deliverer of his country. With wonder- 
ful energy he put press and paper in requisition, and flooded 
the State with Brandon Bank bills. With these he and his 
coadjutors bought the cotton crop of a large section of the 
State. The day was not long enough and they bought by 
night also. The planters, in the rage which then possessed 
them for producing cotton, had neglected to raise food; they 
sold their cotton for Brandon Bank bills or other paper of 
about equal value. This sufficed to pay a portion of their 
debts, but very soon the flat boatmen refused to take it in 
payment for corn or provisions, and among an active anc 
energetic people, possessing an abundant area of one of the 
richest soils in the world, in a productive season, with no war 
or pestilence, with only the calamities incident to bad currency, 
there was actual suffering for food. 

In view of the apparent sincerity of those who still advocate 
expansion, it would be unfair to charge the principal agent of 
this suffering with intentional fraud. He may only have been 
misled by the same glittering and seductive fallacies which 
now bewilder some of our statesmen. That on witnessing the 
result he ran away and hung himself, should incline us to a 
charitable verdict. If the proposed plan of increasing our 
currency by thousands of millions to pay the bonds should be 
adopted, we should probably see suffering for food among the 
laborers, even in this land of abundant provisions and prudent 
forethought. They will find, some pay-day, that their month’s 
wages will hardly suffice for a day’s living, and if the authors 
of such calamity should not then, like their Mississippi proto- 
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type, have the grace to hang themselves, it is very probable 
that at least their effigies would grace a lamppost or a gallows, 

On this matter the thoughtless and ignorant are easily 
deceived. The laborer or mechanic who has not investigated 
it, and only knows that he does not get enough greenbacks to 
buy food for his family, readily believes that this is because 
there are not greenbacks enough, and hence he clamors for 
more. He is naturally very skeptical as to the demonstrated 
truth that the greater the quantity issued the greater will be 
his deficiency. This, on its face, is to him a mystical paradox, 
directly opposed to the evidence of his senses ; and yet he may 
readily perceive, that as the products are not thereby increased, 
giving to every man double the amount of greenbacks cannot 
enable the holders to buy double, or even add at all to the 
quantity of products which each can obtain. If, as generally 
happens, the additional issue is unequally divided, the favored 
class will gain at the expense of the others, who are thus very 
conveniently swindled of a portion of their rightful share. 
Our legislators are presumed to be capable of understanding 
the subjects upon which they are to act; it is their duty to 
give the requisite thought and attention to them, and they can 
no more excuse themselves for wrong action by the plea that 
the people demanded it, than a druggist can excuse himself 
for administering arsenic to an importunate customer who 
thought it was white sugar. The fact, however, seems to be 
that a very small portion of the people desire either expan- 
sion of the currency or payment of the bonds in greenbacks. 
This small portion, being made up of active, pushing specula- 
tors and noisy demagogues, appears much more numerous than 
it really is. In the Chicago Convention, every section of our 
country being represented, these doctrines were rebuked with 
great unanimity, and the speeches of prominent democrats 
encouraged the hope that they would be discountenanced 
by the New York Convention in July. 

Necessity can no longer be even asserted. Profound thought 
and the actual experience of centuries have demonstrated 
that an inflated currency fosters gambling and speculation at 
the expense of regular industry; that it makes the reward of 
toil uncertain ; diminishes product and increases the cost of its 
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distribution to the consumers, and that it is demoralizing in 
its tendency. There is now no excuse for the Jawmakers who 
inflict it upon us, and no apology for their action, except that 
of an ignorance unpardonable in those who assume the duties 
and responsibilities of legislators. 

It would be easy to show that our losses from inflated cur- 
rency have already been more than $1,000,000,000, or that 
our public debt has been nearly or quite doubled by its use. 

But independently of the increase of our debt and the 
diminished ability to pay it, which still continues as a con- 
sequence of our financial policy, the unequal distribution of 
the burden brought about by the same means is worthy of 
serious consideration. During the war the average deprecia- 
tion of our currency was about 50 per cent.; in other words, 
the nominal prices of staple commodities were nealy double 
what they would have been with a sound currency. But the 
wages of labor did not advance in the same ratio. The risks 
of doing business upon such a fluctuating currency were 80 
great that large profits were necessarily charged by those who 
risked capital in trade, or put it out in any way to be repaid 
by future production. 

Hence, in the division of product, the laborer had to con- 
cede to the capitalists a larger proportion than usual, of course 
getting for themselves less than their customary share of what 
they produced. 

Besides the laborers, there was another large class, upon 
whom economy and privation were thus enforced, including 
all those who were living on limited incomes derived from in- 
terest of money loaned by themselves or by trust companies 
and savings and other banks, or upon fixed salaries which 
were not increased with the depreciation of the current money, 
in which, by force of law, they were obliged to receive their 
dunes. The effect upon all those was just the same as though 
Congress had enacted that all such should pay an income tax 
of 50 per cent. per annum, and collected it with unfailing cer- 
tainty. Here was a monstrous wrong inflicted upon a large 
class, embracing a large proportion of the widows and orphans 
and most helpless families among us, and a wrong which, to 
the extent of the depreciation of the currency, we still persist 
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in inflicting upon them. Those who, with capital, have 
activity, ability, and skill to use it, obtain more than their fair 
share of products, and the Jaborers must take less; while those 
who, from age, sex, debility, or other cause, are unfitted for 
hard work or active business, must take a yet smaller share. 
Any man may now find, in his own neighborhood, families 
who have thus been compelled to submit to unwonted priva- 
tion, or perhaps been obliged to choose between the physical 
pangs of hunger and the mental agony of dependence upon 
the charity of others. Often, no doubt, their sense of self- 
respect, their cherished hopes and honorable pride have for- 
bidden them to complain, and their sighs have been heard and 
their anguish known only by Him whose ear is ever open to 
the cry of the weak and the oppressed. They have suffered 
in uncomplaining silence, preferring to starve rather than beg 
or excite a mortifying pity by exposing their destitution, while 
most of them have been as guileless of the canse of their suf- 
fering as the gazelle of the bow which speeds the fatal shaft. 

Previous to the war, the South, by its peculiar institution, 
imposed all the burdens of the community upon an unpro- 
tected class, rendered helpless by ignorance and disabilities 
legally enforced upon them ; and in our imposition of so large 
a portion of our burdens upon the weak and helpless there is 
something akin to this; though it does not involve the repulsive 
brutality of slavery, it too nearly resembles it in its injustice 
and its meanness. To persevere in thus taxing this class isa 
national disgrace, and for the wrong and the suffering conse- 
quent upon it the party in power and permitting it will 
ultimately be held responsible even by those who cannot trace 
it either to their action or inaction. During the war more 
large fortunes, even at gold value, were here accumulated than 
at any previous period of our history, and with no correspond- 
ing losses among the trading and wealthy classes; and yet the 
aggregate spare income of the nation was then very much 
diminished, nearly all of it being absorbed in the cost of war. 
Nor except among the injured classes, to whom I have alluded, 
was their increased economy. It is then clear that these large 
fortunes must have been made up from the accumulated sav- 
ings of the coerced economy and privation of the laborers and 
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those living on limited incomes from salaries, rents, or interest 
of money. By the instrumentality of an inflated currency, 
their savings were concentrated in the hands of the active 
traders and grasping speculators. If this is an intended result 
of the legislation which continues to inflict this currency upon 
us without even a pretence of necessity, it is a crime deserv- 
ing the severest retribution ; and, if this result was unforeseen, 
it betrays an ignorance which a very little thought would have 
enlightened, and which is therefore unpardonable in those who 
assume the duty of directing our national affairs. 

But it is still seriously asserted that we have not currency 
enough. At a very recent period money was exceedingly 
scarce in the Atlantic States, and the West complains that it 
does not have enough. Reduce this sectional complaint to its 
ultimate, and every man will tell you he wants more green- 
backs than he has got or can get, and hence, as each individual 
wants more, it may be interred that the aggregate community 
wants more. Though this is not the form in which the advo- 
cates of expansion put it, some of their arguments amount 
only to this. 

These advocates certainly do not mean to say that it is 
desirable to have a greater bulk, or greater number of current 
bills, without any increase of value; or that doubling or quad- 
rupling their present thickness, size, or number, without any 
increase in their aggregate value, is desirable. 

Some of those who demand expansion still assert that the 
depreciation of our currency does not arise from its excessive 
quantity. They say we have less per capita in this country 
than in England or France, and hence argue that we should 
expand rather than contract our issues. This argument is fal- 
lacious in many ways. If it is admitted that we have less than 
our proper share of the currency of the world, it is obvious 
that we shall not remedy this difficulty by increasing the 
volume of our paper issues, which, as already stated, will add 
nothing to its aggregate value; the value of each bill will 
lessen just in proportion as the quantity is increased. A man 
might as well say, I have not got as many dollars as my neigh- 
bors; I will cut each of mine in two, and still call each one a 
dollar. No one need object to this. Those who make 
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exchanges with him on this basis may take his money at his 
new valuation and double the prices of their commodities, 
Diluting the paper currency by issuing double the quantity 
required will have the same effect as depreciating the weight 
or value of coins by one half. The warmest advocate for ex- 
pansion will hardly assert that the end he desires could thus 
be attained. 

But the amount of currency required by a country, or the 
share of the circulating medium of the world which properly 
belongs to it, depends upon so many elements that no inference 
drawn from its mere ratio to population is reliable. 

A community in which each individual produces a large 
portion of what he consumes, will require less than one in 
which each sells the product of his own labor and buys his 
supplies of others. 

The degree of confidence which exists among the members 
of a community is also an important element. If in April a 
manufacturer lets a farmer have iron or cloth on his verbal 
promise that in December he will in payment deliver corn 
from the crop he is then planting, and those employed by the 
manufacturer to make the iron or cloth will take his promise 
then to pay them in this corn, these exchanges can be effected 
without any other medium than words spoken. Or if the 
manufacturer takes the farmer’s note payable in December, 
and gives his own to his workmen on same time, the exchanges 
will be made with a medium which the parties can themselves 
supply upon their own credit ; and, on the day due, these notes 
may all be settled through a clearing house in which they bal- 
ance, and thus the whole exchanges be effected without resort- 
ing to the general circulation. If they will not trust one 
another, then they must pay real value down, or substitute 
some acceptable credit, ¢. g. pay gold or give the credit of the 
government in the form of greenbacks. 

The great confidence reposed in each other enables bankers 
to establish clearing houses, with a daily saving of the use of 
millions in the settlement of their exchanges. It is evident 
then that such comparisons between communities diverse in 
character, and differing also in the amount and kind of business 
and in the mode of doing it, very imperfectly indicate the 
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amount of currency required for each, and certainly such de- 
ductions should not be urged against the results of actual ex- 
perience. 

If we now admit that greater value of currency is desirable, 
we come to the question whether increasing the issue or any 
other legislative provision can accomplish this object? If Con- 
gress has the power of creating value without labor, or can 
enable us without limit to get the products of labor in exchange 
for that which costs no labor, how thoughtless, how remorse- 
less in them to let us all be toiling and moiling at the plough, 
the loom, and the forge, to produce value which their mere 
fiat would create. Again, under the broadest admissions it 
would in view of the facts still be pertinent to inquire if it 
would be expedient for our rulers to promise a dollar’s worth 
of our labor in the future for seventy cents worth down. The 
fact, however, is, that no addition to the actual value of the 
currency can be effected by increasing its nominal quantity. 

It is universally admitted by all who have given any thought 
to the subject, that, other things remaining the same, increasing 
the quantity of coin in the world would not increase its 
aggregate value or purchasing power; that if the quantity 
were doubled, cach dollar would buy only half of the products 
of labor that it would have done before such increase. The 
same would obviously be true of any section, however small, 
provided all interchange of coin or of coin metals with the 
rest of the world were rendered impossible. Suppose that in 
this country labor being worth one dollar per day, and all 
other things in that proportion, 400,090,000 of dollars is re- 
quired to make the internal exchanges. If the quantity of 
coin should, under the conditions just mentioned, be increased 
to $800,000,000, other things would be at double price, and in 
fact the value or purchashing power of the $800,000,000 would 
be just what the $400,000,000 was before the expansion. It is 
& peculiarity of currency that its aggregate value, as compared 
with the exchanges it has to effect, cannot be altered by mere- 
ly changing its quantity. The amount required will vary in- 
versely as the rapidity of circulation (¢. ¢. with the greater or 
less amount of exchanges which a given sum can effect in a 
given time). This may be increased by mechanical contri- 
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vances for rapid movement, or by increased confidence among 
individuals, admitting of such institutions as clearing houses; 
but other things being the same, the actual value or purchasing 
power of the whole currency, be it one million or a thousand 
millions of gold or of paper, will be the same. This peculiar- 
ity, however, consists in the accuracy with which the deprecia- 
tion may be comparatively stated, rather than in any exclusive 
application of the general principle which, with some modifi- 
cation, applies to other things as well as to currency. If, for 
instance, we had in this country double the quantity of wheat 
required for bread, and its export were impossible, it would 
fall to a price at which it would all be used. If, for instance, 
it were usually worth two dollars per bushel for bread, and 
there was no otlier use for it except to feed swine, and for this 
its value was only one dollar, its price would fall to one dollar. 
Currency as such has only one use, that of effecting exchanges. 
Any excess of it cannot be devoted to other purposes, and 
hence it must decline in price or exchangeable value, till the 
whole is required for that purpose. 

If, as before assumed, wages being one dollar per day and 
its products in proportion, 400,000,000 of dollars are sufficient 
and $800,000,000 are permanently put in circulation, labor and 
its products will rise to double price, and the value of the 
$800,000,000 will buy the same amount or have the same ag- 
gregate exchangeable value that $400,000,000 had at the old 
standard. Its aggregate value would still be just the equiva- 
lent for $400,000,000 of days labor or its product and no more. 

These positions, true even of gold, are, obviously, at least 
equally true of paper currency made up of the most reliable 
promises to pay gold, and in regard to this the condition of 
non-export is at once reached. If our internal trade at gold 
prices requires only $500,000,000, and the government issues 
$700,000,000, its whole value will still be only $500,000,000, and 
gold will be at 40 per cent. premium, fluctuating to the one 
side or the other of that average point, with the varying con- 
ditions of supply and demand. The argument then that the 
government should increase its issues to make money plentiful, 
is wholly fallacious, such increase adding nothing to its aggre- 
gate value or its power of effecting exchanges. 
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Indeed, from some other considerations it has been demon- 
strated, that the practical effect of expansion must be to make 
money scarce. This was experimentally proved in the great 
inflation of 1834 to 1836, and again in that of 1844 to 1856. 
This however would not apply to a currency, the credit basis 
of which was doubted. It is always easy to exchange certain 
value at very full price for doubtful promises of payment. 

It is evident that in the case of a surplus of wheat above 
stated, that a large crop might command less money than a 
smaller one, and it would then be to the interest of the holders 
to destroy the surplus quantity, as the Dutch monopolizers did 
with spices. In the tase of currency the reduced value being 
the same, the owners of it would neither gain nor lose by de- 
stroying the excess. If we have seven dollars for every five 
needed, then if all would combine and every one burn two- 
sevenths of all he owned, they would not individually lose 
anything, and would confer a great benefit upon the communi- 
ty—relieving it of the excess and its attendant evils. By the 
owners I do not mean those who merely have the current 
money in possession. They may owe it to others at whose 
charge the two-sevenths should be destroyed, whether it be in 
their own pockets or in those of their debtors. But both 
wheat and currency are always in too many hands to admit of 
such combination. 

The evils of a depreciated currency being admitted, the im- 
portant question is, how can we best get rid of it ? 

We have now about $700,000,°00 of paper which, gold 
averaging about 140, is worth $500,000,000 in coin, indicating 
that the last amount is what is now required to effect our in- 
ternal exchanges at gold value. This seems larger than the 
calculation founded upon the supposed amount prior to the 
war, the increase of our population and products, and the ad- 
dition to the precious metals in the world during that time, 
added to the increase of the latter in other countries by the 
disuse of them in this, would justify; but it is impossible to 
ascertain how much coin entered into our circulation before 
the suspension of specie payments. This element is the more 
important because it counts in the estimate in two ways; first 
as indicating an amount to be replaced with paper, and again 
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as adding to the quantity of gold in other countries to which 
ours has gone, requiring a corresponding increase of currency 
here to keep our proportion good. We may therefore fairly as- 
sume that the gold value of our $700,000,000 of paper for use is 
$500,000,000. To get a gold basis we must correct this dis- 
crepancy between the nominal and actual value. 

There are various modes of doing this. The most direct 
would be to withdraw $200,000,000 of paper. The govern- 
ment could do this by collecting that amount more than is re- 
quired for its current payments and retiring it from use; 
or it could fund that amount, giving bonds which would 
be taken to get the interest and not for use as currency; 
or it might require the National Banks to withdraw any 
portion of the amount, and surrender it in exchange for 
the bonds held as security for its issue. As the debts due 
those banks would all, by the process, become payable in 
gold value, they might thus withdraw the whole amount, and 
still be benefited by so doing. Another mode of rectification 
would be to depreciate our coins to five-sevenths of their pre- 
sent value. People will now give five-sevenths of a gold dol- 
lar for a paper dollar, and if the gold dollar were reduced to 
tive-sevenths, its present value, they would as readily exchange 
at par. In this case the whole paper issue now out would be 
required, and its actual value would remain the same, viz., 
* $700,000,000 in the new coin, or $5v0,000,000 in the old je 
present coinage. ‘he discrepancy between the nominal ‘and 
actual value of our currency being corrected, in either of the 
above modes, the paper money would in fact become converti- 
ble into gold at par, and specie basis be practically reached 
without any law commanding it. 

The depreciation of the coinage is so generally aseociated 
with national dishonesty, that without good reason we ought 
not to think of subjecting ourselves to the suspicion which 
attaches to such a measure. There are, however, good rea- 
sons why some reduction should now be made. It is desirable 
to have the value of coins made uniform throughout the world, 
and to do this the readiest way seems to be to adopt that of 
France. This would require our gold coins to be reduced 
about 7 per cent. Nearly all the indebtedness among us is 
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now payable in paper, which is about 28 per cent. below par. 
To return to a specie basis reduced 7 per cent. in value would 
relieve the debtors of one-fourth of the difference at the cost 
of the creditor. If this were done, and with the requirement 
that all contracts properly payable in gold should be paid at 
the old standard, little injustice would be done; the faith of 
the nation would be preserved, and an important change be 
effected with less disturbance to trade than would result from 
making it under normal specie paying conditions. Those who 
loaned specie value without stipulating for like payment would 
still be the losers by thus receiving only 93 per cent. of the 
amount in payment. But they would also lose as much in the 
value of their interest in less than three years, and a law which 
substituted paper for coin payments—a law which only neces- 
sity could justify—must entail some evils upon the community. 
With this eduction in the value of our coins we should only 
have to withdraw $160,000,000 of paper to reach specie basis, 
which could be very easily accomplished. The plan proposed 
by Mr. Endicutt of substituting compound interest notes for 
the amount to be withdrawn would tend to throw the contrac- 
tion upon the periods at which the currency conld be most 
convenientiy spared, and thus Jessen the disturbance to trade ; 
but that the contraction should begin at the earliest of such 
periods a portion of these notes, instead of four, should bear 
six per cent. interest in currency. This being much below the 
rate obtained on government bonds, may be regarded as a com- 
paratively low rate, indicating abundant supply of money, and 
hence, that when that rate prevails, it is a proper time to con- 
tract. Without thus reducing the volume of paper to the 
quantity required to make the exchanges for which it is used, 
at gold value, or ample provision to do it, no law requiring 
specie payments would avail. As well enact that people should 
pay their debts whether able to or not. Something more than 
a legislative edict is required. 

If with only $100,000,000 of gold at its command the gov- 
ernment should resume, the gold would all be taken at once, 
and another $100,000,000 be demanded ; for gold would still 
be at 20 per cent. premium. On the other hand, some recent 
writers of tinancial reputation, assert that the government must 
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as a prerequisite to resumption be prepared to redeem all the 
greenbacks with coin. This is an exaggeration of the diffi- 
culty, and tends to discourage the effort tosurmount it. When 
the paper is so reduced that it is only sufficient to effect, at 
gold prices, that portion of the exchanges for which it answers 
as well as coin, the point of resumption or of actual converti- 
bility at par is reached. Reduce the paper below this, and it 
would command a premium in gold (unless there was at the 
same time a like deficiency of gold for the purposes to which 
it was best adapted). This was clearly shown in the case of 
the $50,000,000 of paper issued early in the war, and which 
was receivable in lieu of gold for duties on imports. So long 
as there was more out than was needed for this purpose the 
notes of this issue were at a discount, but when the quantity 
was reduced they commanded a small premium in gold, not 
that they would pay more custom dues, but simply because 
they could be more readily, safely, and cheaply transterred 
from the debtor to the creditor—there being at that time no 
circulating notes or certificates representing gold. 

Some writers of the same class think that legalizing contracts 
payable in gold would gradually improve the currency, and 
lead to resumption. That such contracts should be legalized 
is eminently proper. Nothing but the real or supposed neces- 
sities of war could justify such tyrannical restraint upon a peo- 
ple having any pretension to free government. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the effect upon the currency antici- 
pated by these writers would be realized. In former cases of 
bank suspensions, when coin was the only lawful money, paper 
only was used as currency, and hence it seems very improbable 
that without this advantage gold would not now get into com- 
mon use. But suppose it should, say to an equal extent with 
paper, the whole paper currency would then be applied to one- 
half the amount of business for which it is now used, and con- 
sequently its value, instead of being 72, would be only 36 
cents to the dollar. Experience does not encourage the hope 
that at this, or even a much greater depreciation, it would be 
discarded. At Buenos Ayres the paper currency has long 
been worth only three to six per cent. of its nominal value, 
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and though very inconvenient and very destructive to their 
prosperity, the people there persist in using it. 

The mere depreciation has no tendency to cause a portion of 
currency to be withdrawn. For the reasons before stated, its 
real value never can be in excess of what is required for the 
uses to which it is applied ; and hence the demand for the whole, 
when there is only $500,000,000, is no more than if the quan- 
tity were tenfold the amount; and it is just as likely to be 
scarce or insufficient for trade with the greater as with the 
lesser quantity. Again, as before stated, no portion of a cur- 
rency will be hoarded for eventual payment so long as it will 
command interest for use, and as interest is paid in kind, those 
hiring can afford to pay the same per cent. upon a depreciated 
as upon a sound currency. 
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Articte VIL—DR. N. W. TAYLOR’S THEOLOGY: A 
REJOINDER TO THE “PRINCETON REVIEW.” 


We must give our Princeton friends a little more help to- 
wards the understanding of Dr. Taylor’s system. We doubt not 
that the Article of Dr. Hodge in the “ Princeton Review,” which 
we examined in the April No. of the New Englander, would 
be pronounced by ‘ninety-nine out of every hundred of Dr. 
Taylor’s pupils a caricature of his opinions. So, with all re- 
spect for the motives of its Author, we were compelled to re- 
gard it. In our review, we specified the particulars in which 
it was incorrect or unfair, and made use of the occasion to 
expound some features of Dr. Taylor’s system, in respect to 
which he is frequently misrepresented. With the exception of 
a single, slight inaccuracy, which we ourselves first discovered 
and pointed out, our Article requires no amendment.* Our 
Reviewer—in whom we recognize a respected friend—in the 
July number of the “ Princeton Review,” has not succeeded 
in convicting us of the least error in our representation of Dr. 
Taylor’s doctrines.t But although the Reviewer does retract— 
rather grudgingly—one reiterated misstatement of Dr. Hodge, 
that, according to Dr. Taylor, God “brings all the influence 
that He can to secure the conversion of every man,” he yet 
seeks in general to vindicate Dr. Hodge’s Article, and seconds 





* Besides hearing Dr. Taylor's lectures as a pupil, we had the opportunity, 
for several years, of daily conference with him on the principles of his system. 
Moreover, we took the precaution to read the manuscript of our Article to his 
venerable surviving colleague, the Author of the Paper ir. the Christian Specta- 
tor, in review of Fisk, from which Dr. Hodge quoted, and who may be sup- 
posed to know his own opinions as well as anybody can tell him. The manu- 
script was also read before five or six theologians residing in New Haven, 
who were intimately acquainted with Dr. Taylor and with his teachings. It 
will thus be seen that some pains were taken to make the Article a correct 
representation of his system, and that some advantages were enjoyed for securing 
this result. 

+ Pp. 382, 383. 
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him in the attempt to identify Dr. Taylor’s system with Pela- 
gianism. 

How is this attempt prosecuted? And what is the differ. 
ence between ourselves and the “Princeton Review,” on 
this subject? Dr. Taylor made it the work of his life, so far 
as he labored as a theologian, to combine two elements—the 
truths involved in man’s freedom, and those involved in man’s 
dependence—into a coherent system. He never thought of 
giving up either of these elements. He clung to one as firmly 
as to the other. He made one as prominent as the other. 
Whether he was successful, whether his solution of the problem 
will stand, is not here the question. Now, his opponents take 
one of these elements or conceptions—the power of contrary 
choice, draw from it such inferences as they think it involves, 
and set forth these inferences as if they were his opinions. 
This is the besetting sin of controversialists. The Germans 
aptly call it consequenz macherei—the manufacturing of infer- 
ences for an opponent, which he repudiates. That this practice 
is ethically indefensible, none will dispute. Would it be fair, 
for example, in us to ascribe to the Princeton theologians the 
deductions which we think to follow logically from their 
doctrine of gratuitous condemnation for Adam’s sin? Would 
it be fair to impute to them the doctrine that God is the author 
of sin? Dr. Hodge declares that Dr. Shedd’s theory of 
Original Sin involves materialism and leads to Pantheism. 
Would it be just to call him a materialist or a Pantheist ? 
Would it be right to ignore all that Dr. Shedd may say in 
defense of theism and of the spirituality of the soul? How 
unjust it would be to style a professed believer in the Saviour’s 
divinity a “ humanitarian,” and, paying no heed to the rest of 
his teaching, to quote exclusively his assertions of a human 
nature in Jesus! Yet it is by a like process that Dr. Hodge 
and our Reviewer would prove Dr. Taylor a l’elagian. In 
some cases, as we showed in our last Article, propositions are 
attributed to him, which he explicitly denied. Our Reviewer 
admits that there are declarations of Dr. Taylor that clash with 
the Reviewer's interpretation of him; but these are spoken of 
as the unconscious utterances in which a Christian mind will 
occasionally contradict its own errors. This explanation, in the 
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ease of Dr. Taylor, is little less than diverting. He thought 
on these questions with steady assiduity for nearly half a 
century ; he canvassed them with a multitude of pupils, many 
of them acute and able men; he went through the fires of a 
long controversy. There never was an instance where this 
idea of “ unconscious testimonies to the truth” is more com- 
pletely inapplicable. Besides, these sound doctrines, whose 
alleged inconsistency with his Pelagianism is accounted for in 
this charitable way, were in the forefront of his system, 
deliberately announced, exactly defined, and elaborately de- 
fended. The fallacious procedure of Dr. Hodge and of our 
Reviewer may be exposed in a word. In effect, they say that 
Dr. Taylor held to the power of contrary choice, and therefore 
could not have held to moral inability; and then from this 
power to the contrary they spin out all their baleful conclu- 
sions, which they describe as if they formed a part of his system. 
Now, why not take the opposite course and maintain that as he 
held to moral inability, he could not have held to the power to 
the contrary? He declared his belief in inability as strenu- 
ously as he asserted the power of contrary choice. If, on 
account of the alleged incompatibility of the two doctrines, he 
is to be charged with denying one of them, it is logically and 
ethically as fair to rob him of the one as of the other. We do 
not say that there are not incongruous elements in Dr. 
Taylor’s theology. We do say, however, that even this is not 
to be lightly assumed. He was one of the most acute of 
thinkers; one of the most industrious too, and conscientious. 
The objections brought against his system were familiar to his 
mind through a long series of years. He carefully considered 
them and believed himself able to show that they are destitute 
of force. It is, then, not to be hastily affirmed that he adopted 
contradictory opinions in philosophy and theology. But this, 
we repeat, is not the question in debate. The question is not 
whether his opinions were true or false, but what his opinions 
were, And on this question we insist that neither Dr. Hodge 
nor our Reviewer, however honest their intentions, have given 
a fair and just representation. They will never interpret Dr. 
Taylor correctly, until they look at his system on all sides, and 
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more from his own point of view, and cease to blend their own 
inferences with their description of his teaching. 

We shall best subserve the chief end we have in view, which 
is the elucidation of certain points in Dr. Taylor’s system, and 
at the same time incidentally confute criticisms of the Reviewer, 
if we bring out as distinctly as possible several of Dr. Taylor’s 
leading doctrines. 

1. Dr. Taylor’s doctrine of the previous certainty of every 
choice, which certainty is dependent on the antecedents of the 
choice. 

The Reviewer quotes from a paragraph in our previous Ar- 
ticle the following sentences : 


“The true solution of the problem, in Dr. Taylor’s view, is in the union of the 
doctrine of the previous certainty of every act of the will—a certainty given by 
its antecedents, collectively taken—with the power of contrary choice, * * * 
He held to a connection between choice and its antecedents, of such a character 
as to give in every case a previous certainty that the former will be what it 
actually is, The ground or reason of this certainty lies in the constitution of the 
agent and the motives under which he acts; that is to say, in the antecedents 
taken together. The infallible connection of these with the consequent, the 
divine mind perceives; though we may not dogmatize on the exact mode of His 
perception. The precise nature of the connection between the antecedents and 
consequent, Dr. Taylor did not profess to explain; but he held that the same 
antecedents will uniformly be followed by the same consequent. 


The Reviewer is not quite clear in his comments on this 
passage. He remarks that under this view “actual contrary 
choice is precluded.” Of course it is precluded ; that is, there 
is a previous certainty that the choice wil/ be what it is. This 
is what Dr. Taylor asserted. The Reviewer observes again: 
“If this consequent ¢. e. choice be thus indissolubly connected 
with what precedes, and with a certainty sure to Omniscience, 
does not this connection surely preclude the contrary choice?” 
“Surely?” Yes, and this is exactly what Dr. Taylor main- 
tains; surely, but not necessarily, there being a power to the 
opposite. The Reviewer seems to question, although he does 
not directly deny, the correctness of our representation of Dr. 
Taylor in this particular. We therefore affirm that he taught 
the propositions contained in the paragraph quoted from our 
Article as distinctly and emphatically as he taught the truth of 
the existence of God. We are permitted to extract a few 
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passages from the unprinted manuscript of his Lectures on the 
Will, which comprise a very elaborate and masterly examina- 
tion of that subject. At the outset, in his opening lecture on 
“Moral Liberty,” he defines his doctrine as follows: 


“ The freedom of the will, the doctrine of moral liberty maintained in these 
pages, differs from any which places moral liberty in freedom to execute choice 
in external action; for it places it exclusively in internal liberty. It differs from 
any which places it in freedom from all involuntary restraint or compulsion, or 
freedom from an opposing will; for it might as well be placed in the freedom of 
a body moving in one direction, not to move in the opposite direction at the 
same time. It differs from any which places it in a self-determining power of 
the will, by which it determines every volition by a previous volition ; for the 
absurdity of such a self-determining power is fully asserted and exposed. It 
differs from any which denies the previous certainty of all volition, and its con- 
sistency with moral liberty. It differs from any which asserts that the freedom 
of the will consists in its freedom or exemption from dependence on every cause 
external to the will, which determines it to choose as it does and not otherwise ; 
for the dependence of volition on such a cause is asserted and maintained to be 
consistent with moral liberty. It differs from any which denies a// previous 
necessity of volition; for it admits, if any choose to affirm, that kind of previous 
necessity which is given by certainty. But the doctrine of moral liberty now 
maintained, denies that there is any cause of volition which gives the necessity 
of volition, or which gives an impossibility of the opposite volition instead of 
the actual volition. If there is such a cause of volition, a cause which gives the 
impossibility of the opposite volition instead of the actual volition, then the doc- 
trine of moral liberty is groundless and false. But if the cause of volition, or 
the cause that the mind chooses as it does and not otherwise, gives merely the 
certainty of volition, and not its necessity, or, what is the same thing, not an 
impossibility of the opposite volition instead of the actual volition, then the doc- 
trine of moral liberty is true. Even the possibility of such a cause of volition 
subverts every argument for necessity as opposed to moral liberty, and leaves 
every argument in support of moral liberty in full force. Hence the question,— 
the only question on which the controversy respecting moral liberty depends, is 
whether it be possible in the nature of things that there should be a cause that 
the mind chooses as it does and not otherwise, which gives the certainty without 
giving the necessity of its so choosing. 

“The advocates of moral liberty often betray a groundless reluctance to admit 
that there is a previous certainty of all volition; that there is a cause external to 
the will itself of its choosing as it does and not otherwise ; and especially to ad- 
mit that there is that kind of necessity of volition which mere certainty gives; 
not perceiving that neither of these things is inconsistent with the highest con- 
ceivable degree of moral liberty. The advocates of necessity, in most cases, 
seem not to be satisfied with maintaining merely the previous certainty of voli- 
tion, nor that there is a cause of this certainty, nor yet that there is a necessity 
of volition given by this certainty; but are strenuous in maintaining a cause of 
volition which gives the necessity of volition, lest the door should be opened to 
chance or hap-hgzard contingency. The great truth to be maintained in the view 
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of one of the parties is moral liberty. The great error to be exposed in the view 
of the other is hap-hazard contingency. The desideratum is to bring one of the 
parties to see that the certainty of volition given by its cause, and the necessity 
of volition given by its certainty and not by its cause, can in no degree en- 
danger the doctrine of moral liberty ; and to bring the other tu see that though 
the necessity of volition as seen by its cause is denied, yet so long as the cer- 
tainty of volition as given by its cause (and the necessity of volition as given by 
its certainty) is admitted, no support is given to the doctrine of hap-hazard con- 
tingency. Could the contending parties be brought clearly to see, and steadily 
to admit, that the certainty of volition as given by the cause of volition is con- 
sistent with power to the contrary volition in the given circumstances; or that 
the cause of volition gives the certainty of volition without giving the necessity 
of volition, or without giving an impossibility of the opposite instead of the 
actual volition, no ground of controversy would remain. It would then be seen 
on the one hand that the doctrine of the providential government of God over 
his moral creation, with all the momentous truths which it involves, has an 
adequate basis in the previous certainty of every volition; and on the other, that 
the doctrine of the moral government of God, with the moral agency and respon- 
sibility of man, has an equally substantial foundation in that liberty which re- 
sults from power to the contrary choice. When, therefore, it shall become an 
admitted principle—an axiom with the contending parties—that certainty of 
action (volition) is consistent with power to the contrary, then and not till then 
can we hope that the controversy concerning moral liberty will end.” 


The Reviewer might have found in Dr. Taylor’s published 
writings an argument to establish the proposition “that God 
secures the accomplishment of those of his providential purposes 
which respect human action, through the constitution of man 
and the circumstances in which he acts.”* We stated that 
Dr. Taylor held that “ the same antecedents wild uniformly be 
followed by the same consequent,” 7. ¢., volition. This is im- 
plied throughout his discussions respecting the will; but he 
expressly says: “ The principle that the same mind in the 
same circumstances always chooses in the same manner is in- 
controvertible, and renders it impossible to prove the hap- 
hazard contingency of volition.” He argues for this proposition 
at length, from the admitted axiom that every event must 
have a cause. In regard to God’s foreknowledge of free 
actions, Dr. Taylor says: “That God cannot foresee the 
actions of his creatures, unless their actions are certain under 
his government, is indeed undeniable. That God cannot fore- 
see the actions of creatures, without knowing that given ante- 
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cedents will be followed by given actions as their consequents, 
is equally undeniable.” “ My incapacity to tell how God 
foreknows the actions of free agents, no more warrants a doubt of 
the fact of his actual foresight, than my incapacity to tell or 
conceive how he creates a mind is a reason to doubt this fact.” 

Thus the paragraph cited by the Reviewer from our Article 
is shown to be in every particular a precise description of Dr. 
Taylor’s teaching. What does the Reviewer say of it? At the 
first reading of his remarks, they seemed to us to sanction the 
doctrines set forth in the quotation. He says: “ It is, in itself 
considered, simply the doctrine of common Calvinism and 
Catholic Christianity in regard to the relation of predestina- 
tion and foreknowledge to the acts of free agents. According 
to this, free agency and antecedent certainty coincide, so that 
all free acts are rendered certain by antecedent causes, which 
reach back to the divine decree.” The Reviewer seemed to be 
hoisting the banner of Taylorism on the walls of Princeton. 
But it will be observed that he qualifies his approval of the 
doctrine of the quotation by the phrase, “ in itself considered.” 
He also connects with it inferences which Dr. Taylor denies to 
be legitimate—such as the rejection of the power to the con- 
trary, the assertion that sin can always and everywhere be 
prevented by divine power without impairing free agency, 
etc. What we desire to insist upon is that the quotation accu- 
rately represents Dr. Taylor’s opinions, which to this extent, 
by the admission of the Reviewer, are coincident with “ com- 
mon Oalvinism and Catholic Christisnity.” There can no 
longer be any excuse for saying or implying that Dr. Taylor 
did not hold to the previous certainty of volitions—a certainty 
dependent upon their antecedents, or the constitution and cir- 
cumstances of the agent. 

2. Dr. Taylor's doctrine of character, as consisting in a 
voluntary principle, or state of the will, which controls the in- 
ward as well as the outward life. 

Dr. Taylor held, as we have before explained, that at the 
foundation of all specific moral choices or actions, there is 4 
generic, elective preference of a chief good. Men are not con- 
tinually choosing this good, but having once chosen it, they 
continue in the state of preference in which their choice, 
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whether good or evil, placed them ; and, in the case of sinners, 
they commonly do not reflect or think of this deep fountain of 
action until they are awakened by the call to repentance. The 
opponents of Dr. Taylor frequently ascribe to him more super- 
ficial views of moral character and action. The Reviewer com- 
plains that we refer to the doctrine of the older writers that 
all sin is voluntary, although they did not distinguish, as he 
did, between sensibilities and will. This difference we care- 
fully pointed out, but we still claim that in his profound view 
of the nature of character he stands in the same line with these 
writers. The same thing which he calls a governing purpose 
is held, under other terms of description, by President Marsh 
and Professor Shedd in their definitions of character. Al- 
though Dr. Taylor distinguished, as all thorough and con- 
sistent theologians at the present day must, between feeling 
and will, he did not hold, as the Reviewer erroneously states, 
that sin and holiness belong “ to acts of the will with respect 
to known law, exclusively of the sensibilities.” Choice is a 
complex state of mind, involving both thought and feeling. 
Dr. Taylor thought that the preference at the bottom of char- 
acter carries with it the affections of the soul. It is “ pre- 
dominant ” within the soul, as well as over the conduct. Mark 
the following statements in regard to it; 


“Tt is what is commonly called the governing principle of the mind, inasmuch 
as in its true nature and tendency, it reigns over the whole man, controlling and 
directing all other action in subservience to the accomplishment of its object or 
end.” “As a predominant principle, whether the morally fight or the morally 
wrong principle, it sways and determines all—all thought, all feeling or emotion, 
all desires, all volitions, all subordinate and all executive action—the whole inner 
and outer man, It is the grand central power which takes under its dominion 
the entire productive energy of a moral being, It thus employs powers the most 
exalted--powers which in comparison degrade all others—powers unparalleled 
for good and for evil—either for the best, or for the worst conceivable results of 
power.”* 


Of the good and evil preference of the soul, he says: 


“Each is an act of the will and heart, or an elective preference, by which I 
mean that it includes two elements, viz., choice and affection.” “The morally 
right act or state of the mind is often spoken of as an act of the will—an elective 
act—an act of choosing. Vide Deut, xxiv., 15-24; Prov. i, 29; Isa. vii., 15; 
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Luke x.,42. The more prominent element, however, in this state of mind is affec- 
tion; and hence it is most frequently designated in some manner which presents it 
as a state of affection, In these cases, however, the language is so used as to 
show that it is a supreme affection ; or that it is love not as a mere constitutional 
emotion, but as involving an act of the will; i. ¢., that it is an elective prefer- 
ence, Matt. x., 37; xxii., 37; L John ii., 15, 16; Acts xi., 23.”* 

That the root of responsibility is in the will, or elective fac- 
ulty, is indeed maintained ; but that the exercise of this faculty 
carries with it the affections, is not less clearly set forth. 

3. Dr. Taylor's doctrine of the permanence of character, 
and in the case of sinful character, of its hopeless permanence, 
apart from the inward operation of supernatural Grace. 

One of the prime characteristics of the governing preference, 
on which Dr. Taylor most earnestly insisted, is its permanence. 
It is something fixed, abiding. Thus, speaking of the funda- 
mental principle of character in general, he says : 

“ The preference of an object as supreme has a peculiar tendency to perpetuate 
itself, by confining thought and feeling to its object, and engrossing the whole 
mind with it. It thus strengthens feeling, and strengthens itself, and becomes 
permanent 80 far as it can be, with a physical possibility and yet with the lowest 
probability of change.” “As soon as it exists, and without use or custom, it isa 
supreme affection fixed on its object as the chief good—as the portion of the 
soul—and is thus in its very beginning what philosophers have called it—a habit 
of the mind.” “It is found to be permanent—to be engrossed with and ever 
intent on its object—to be ever present in the mind in relation to its object, 
that its object may never be disregarded, nor fail to be obtained for want of 
constancy or fixedness of affection.”+ 

Instead of denying the self-perpetuating tendency of sin, or 
making light of it, he contended for it with all his resources of 
eloquence and reasoning. And now we come directly to the 
question: Did Dr. Taylor hold the doctrine of moral inability 
To answer the question, we must first determine what is meant 
by moral inability. From the time of President Edwards this 
term has had one established signification, viz., a fixed disin- 
clination such as involves the certainty of its own continuance. 
President Edwards in a hundred places lays down this defini- 
tion. He who believes that every impenitent sinner will con- 
tinue an impenitent sinner without converting grace, believes 
in moral inability, in the New England sense. Is it requisite 
to prove that Dr. Taylor held, defended, preached and pro- 
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claimed this doctrine? Is it necessary to take up room in 
citing passages from his printed and unprinted writings, to 
establish what everybody who knows anything of his teaching 
ought to know? The infailible certaiuty of the perseverance 
of every sinner in impenitence, if left to himself, was a corner- 
stone in his theological system. Let a single paragraph suftice 
as an example of his uniform teaching on this theme. 

“Not a human being will comply with the terms of life without divine grace. 
Abundant as is the provision for the salvation of all, unqualified as are the over- 
tures of pardon and life, free as men are from all preventing influence from 
God, abundantly able as they are as moral agents to comply with the terms 
of salvation, and willing, yea, solicitous as God is that they should comply and 
be saved, not one will do it. Left to themselves, each and all of them will per- 
sist in rejecting Christ, and by their own choice plunge into perdition. I wish 
you to look at this world of sinners in this condition, Nothing but voluntary, 
willful perverseness can ruin any one of them. Yet with all that eternal mercy 
has done, with the same powers in kind which angels possess, yea, made in this 
respect in the very image of God (Jas. iii. 9,) and invited and allured by all the 
entreaties and proffers of redeeming grace—in defiance of all the motives a uni- 
verse can furnish—they will go down to hell, if the interposing grace of God 
does not prevent.””* 

4. Dr. Taylor's doctrine of the sovereignty of God in the 
bestowal of renewing Grace. 

We subjoin a few remarks under this head, in addition to 
those offered in our former Article. In his Discourses on 
Election, Dr. Taylor inculcates the doctrine that “God has 
eternally purposed to renew, and sanctify, and save a part 
only of mankind.” ‘This doctrine, he declares, is distinct from 
that of a “national election,” the only election which is 
admitted by “ Pelagians, Arminians, and, — all who 
oppose the orthodox doctrine.” Again, it is not*an “ election 
to salvation, or a purpose to save a part of mankind on con- 
dition of foreseen repentance and faith.” This, he says, “is 
not the orthodox doctrine of election, properly so called ; nor 
by any means all that they believe respecting God’s purpose to 
save a part of mankind. This is not merely a purpose to 
save ;” it is “a purpose to renew, sanctify, and save a part 
only of mankind.” 


“If we believe in the necessity of divine influence to chaage the heart, in 
other words, that holiness in man is the gift of God, we must believe that God 
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purposes to give a new heart of holiness to all to whom he does give it ; and that 
if he begins the work, and carries it on, and finishes it in eternal glory, He d- 
signed to do what He does. For who will say that God ever acts without de. 
sign ; that He does anything without intending to do it? Is that grace of the 
Holy Spirit which is to produce, perpetuate, and bless God’s redeemed kingdom, 
directed by chance! Does ignorance or fate sit at the helm of the universe and 
sway its destinies? We all know, and we all believe, that if God has made us 
Christians He meant to do it; or, in the language of the Apostle, ‘ of His own 
will begat He us.” Without a feeling or note of discord, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Methodisis, are ready to join in the song, ‘ Not unto us, 0 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.’”* 


This is not an exceptional utterance of Dr. Taylor. It isa 
fair specimen of his usual strain of remark on this subject. 
He denied, as we have before shown, that the grace of the 
Spirit is given indiscriminately, or in equal measure to all. 
Holding that converting grace is indispensable to the sinner 
and his only hope, he was very earnest in controverting the 
position frequently taken by Arminians, that this grace is 
always at the sinner’s command. 


“Three views of the dispensation of the Spirit may be taken. One, that God 
will wait and be ready to grant His Spirit whenever the sinner is ready to re- 
ceive it. The second, that He will not now grant repentance. The third) that 
He will do as He pleases—give, or not give, as it seemeth good in His sight. 
Now, to illustrate the tendency of these views, let us suppose a case, Suppose a 
man wishes to go from one place to another by steamboat, and that on the most 
urgent and important business, Suppose, also, like every sinner, he has some 
business of less consequence which he would be glad to transact before he sets 
off. Suppose, now, he sends a servant to the captain of the boat to see whether 
he will not accommodate him in this respect by waiting half an hour, and the 
captain to return one of the following answers: first, that ‘he will wait, as he 
wishes.’ Now, he goes quickly to his business here instead of hastening to the 
boat. Or: ‘he will not wait a moment beyond the hour.’ The man looks at his 
watch and finds it too late; it cannot be done now; and all is despair, and of 
course no effort. But the third answer is, ‘ He will do as he pleases;’ and now 
he looks at his watch and sees that he may reach the boat and he may not. Now 
he runs; he flies. Not a moment must be lost, So the sinner, if he believes he 
can safely defer, will defer. If there is no hope from present action, he will not 
act, But when, by immediate action, he may succeed, and by delay all may be 
lost, then, if ever, will he hasten to his God and Saviour.”+ 


Now, the Reviewer misconceives and so entirely misrepre- 
sents the position of Dr. Taylor on this topic. He charges Dr. 
Taylor with teaching, in one of the Essays on the Meane of Re- 
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generation,* that salvation is at all times practically within the 
sinner’s reach; whereas, in the paragraphs referred to, from 
which the Reviewer cites fragmentary passages, Dr. Taylor is 
contending against this doctrine with the utmost energy. He 
is arguing to show that whilst the sinner is dependent on the 
sovereign will of God for regenerating grace, he ought to set 
himself at once to the performance of his duty, and may 
reasonably do so, since “it may prove to be a fact that he 
shall perform it ;” that is, that the grace of God will now, as a 
matter of fact, produce this result. If it be a known truth, 
an absolute certainty, that he w7// not now repent, he will 
make no effort. But this may be, in the counsels of God, the 
very hour: let him then awake, arise, and turn from his sins! 
But let him not flatter himself that the Spirit will always re- 
main with him or come at his beck. There is only a “ perad- 
venture.” In short, he cannot know that God will, or that 
God will not, convert him at this time. 


“Were the grace,” says Dr. Taylor, “on which the sinner depends, known 
to be at bis own disposal, always furnished and ready for his use until the hour of 
death; would he not take new courage to go on in his iniquity?” ‘ Why the 
solemn and reiterated charge not to grieve—not to resist the Holy Ghost? Why 
the solemn asseveration, that He shall not always strive with men? Why these 
monitory cautions, if there is no danger of being abandoned by His heavenly in- 
fluence! Why, if there is no giving up to a reprobate mind, and to strong delu- 
sions that infallibly terminate in damnation,—why are we expressly told of those 
on whom this judgment infallibly lights even in this world?” “ Why, without 
one word of exception or qualification throughout the sacred volume, in respect 
to all preliminary acts and doings as the ground of hope, is the sinner shut up to 
the faith ; and all that can cheer or sustain his guilty bosom, fixed to the single 
point of duty with the mere ‘ peradventure ’ that God will give him repentance ? 
Why is all this, if God does not design to impart a fearful uncertainty to the 
prospect of the sinner’s conversion ?’ 


With these paragraphs, and pages more of the same purport, 
staring him in the face, the Reviewer attributes to the Article 
the doctrine that “regeneration is wholly the sinner’s act,” 
without the admission of “the lowest form of inability!” We 
sincerely acquit the Reviewer of all designed misrepresenta 
tion ; but if he had quoted the paragraphs from which he has 
picked out a few scattered sentences, he would have demon- 
strated to his readers the incorrectness of his interpretations 
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and the groundless character of his inferences. He would 
have shown them that, instead of denying the doctrine of 
dependence, Dr. Taylor was aiming to find in the impressive 
assertion of that very truth a cogent and affecting motive for 
immediate action on the part of an awakened sinner. The 
Reviewer has misled himself by the ambiguity of the word 
practicable. An awakened sinner, says Dr. Taylor, is not to 
be told that his salvation is not now practicable ; he is to be 
told that it zs practicable. The context makes the meaning 
perfectly clear. It may be the appointed time of his conver- 
sion. The probability that it is so is sufficient to prompt him 
to action,—to warrant him in striving to enter into the strait 
gate. The dependence of the sinner is no ground for inaction, 
nor for presumption. 

“How much probability of success, as pertaining to those imperfect efforts 
which sinners make in turning to God, is best adapted to prompt them to imme- 
diate action? One thing is certain, there is no promise of God that his grace 
shall attend these attempts of the sinner. So far from it that for aught we can 
say to him, he may be already given up to hardness of heart. Not only is there 
no certanity of success in these attempts, but in proportion to the probability 
of it, and the facility of performing the unwelcome task, the danger of delay is 
diminished, and with it the pressure of the motive to present effort. Nor is this 
all. If there is a high probability of success from present attempts, then there 
is a higher probability than would otherwise exist from future attempts ; and it 
is this belief, it is this false persuasion, that the work can be easily done now, 
and easily done at any future time, that is the solace of the sinner in procrasti- 
nating his duty to his God. To influence him, then, most powerfully to present 
action in duty, the prospect of success must be viewed as doubtful. It must be 
lowered down to what the Apostle calls a peradventure that God will give 
repentance,”* 


Overlooking the ambiguity of the terms ‘ may” and “ prac- 
ticable,” as they occur in two or three sentences of the Essay 
on the Means of Regeneration, the Reviewer has fallen into 
the mistake of attributing to Dr. Taylor a view quite contrary 
to the explicit doctrine of that Essay and to his uniform teach- 
ing and preaching on the subject of the sinner’s dependence. 
He has represented Dr. Taylor as holding that the sinner, 
viewed as dependent on grace, has salvation completely and at 
all times within his reach; whereas his real doctrine—a 
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doctrine most emphatically and constantly asserted—was that 
the sinner, thus viewed, can never be swre on this point, and 
that his reasonable hope of being blessed with renewing grace 
may become indefinitely small.* 


What becomes of the charge of Pelagianism brought against 
him by the Princeton theologians? We observe that in the 
Outlines of Theology, his opinions are usually described as 
semi-pelagian, and carefully distinguished from the Pelagian 
forms of doctrine. But now it seems that they are considered 
by Dr. Hodge and our Reviewer as not only Pelagian, but 
worse. We called attention, in our Article, to two essential 
points in which Dr. Taylor was in radical opposition to the 
Pelagians. The one was his doctrine of moral inability, grow- 
ing out of the self-perpetuating tendency of sin. In reply to 
what the Reviewer says of the view of Pelagius on this topic, 
and to the use which the Reviewer makes of a passage cited 
by Neander, we have only to refer to our former Article, where 
the atomical view of character is shown to be a leading pecu- 
liarity of Pelagianism. It is alike futile to attempt to make 
it out that the Pelagians did, or that Dr. Taylor did not, be- 
lieve in the hopeless permanence of sinful character—in moral 
inability. The other point to which we drew special attention 
was Dr. Taylor’s assertion of the need of the supernatural 





*The Reviewer rather bluntly contradicts our statement that Dr. Hodge 
agrees with Dr. Fitch in “not teaching that grace is, properly speaking, irresist- 
ible.” He calls it a “ groundless statement.” Are we to infer, then, that Dr, A. 
A. Hodge has made an improvement in theology under this topic? He says of 
the special influences of grace, peculiar to the Christian: “The second class of 
influences are certainly efficacious, but are neither resistible nor irresistible, be- 
cause they act from within and carry the will spontaneously with them. Jt is to 
be lamented that the term ‘irresistible grace’ has ever been used.”—({ Outlines of 
Theology, p. 389.) We confess to the error, if it be an error, of supposing that 
the younger Dr. Hodge was not only speaking for him-elf, but for the senior 
Professor also. As Dr. A. A. Hodge affirms that special grace is not irresistible— 
“neither resistible nor irresistible”—and Jaments that the term “ irresistible” 
should ever have been applied to the subject, it follows that both our Reviewer 
and the senior Professor are responsible for causing him lamentation. But Dr. A. 
A. Hodge may console himself with the reflection that he agrees with President 
Edwards, who calls the question whether grace is irresistible or not “ perfect 

onsense.” 
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operation of the Holy Spirit. We said that Dr. Hodge had 
let fall a very misleading remark, when he made Pelagius and 
Dr. Taylor agree perfectly, because the former, as well as the 
latter, held that “men do actually obey God without grace.” 
We proved, from Augustine, that the Pelagians excluded the 
Spirit’s influence from their conception of grace. We think 
that candor required of the Reviewer that he should directly 
admit that Dr. Hodge, in this instance, had inadvertently done 
Dr. Taylor great injustice. As he has not done so, we are 
obliged to reiterate our accusation. What did the Pelagians 
mean by grace? Here we call on a competent scholar, Dr. A. A. 
Hodge—the initials are right this time—to tell us. “ Pelagians,” 
he says, “assert. . . that the Holy Spirit produces no 
inward change in the heart of the subject, except as he is the 
author of the Scriptures, and as the Scriptures present moral 
truths and motives, which, of their own nature, exert a moral 
influence upon the soul.” “Pelagians maintain . . . as 
to God’s grace, that it is nothing more than the favorable con- 
stitution of our own minds, and the influence exerted on them 
by the truth he has revealed to us, and the propitious circum- 
stances in which he has placed us.”+ “The Pelagian theory 
differs from all the rest ””—that is, the Romish, Arminian, and 
Oberlin theories of Perfection— . . . “in denying the 
necessity of the intervention of supernatural grace, to the end 
of making men perfect.” It is a question of historical fact. It 
is the question how Pelagianism, according to the understand- 
ing of Augustine and his orthodox successors, defines grace. 
We submit to our readers that the incorrectness and injustice 
of identifying Dr. Taylor’s opinion, on this subject, with that 
of the Pelagians, have been fully demonstrated. We under- 
stand Pelagianism as Dr. A. A. Hodge does; it is undeniable 
that Dr. Taylor taught that no man repents or is holy without 
the supernatural intervention of the Spirit. The proof of the 
incorrectness of Dr. Hodge’s charge is complete. 


The Reviewer follows Dr. Hodge in the attempt to fasten 
on the New Haven divines the Jesuit theory of scientia media. 





* Outlines of Theology, p. 335. + P. 412. The same thing is said on p. 402. 
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He contends that, on their theory of the will, there is no other 
possible mode of foreseeing free actions; but as he maintains 
also that on their theory foreknowledge, even by scientia 
media, is logically precluded, we do not see that he does any- 
thing to establish his point. He certainly does not shut them 
up to scientia media, by showing that they are cut off from 
this, as well as every other, theory of foreknowledge! What 
was Dr. Hodge’s definition of scientia media? “God foresees 
who will, and who will not, submit to the plan of salvation. 
Those whom He foresees will submit, He elects to eternal life ; 
those whom He foresees will not submit, He predestinates to 
eternal death. The New Haven divines adopt the same dis- 
tinction, and apply it to the same purpose.” The doctrine 
‘ here imputed to the New Haven divines is (1) election to life 
or salvation, instead of election to faith, and (2) election on the 
mere ground of foreseen faith. Now it is strange, at the out- 
set, to find Dr. Hodge quoting, in support of his charge, this 
sentence from Dr. Fitch’s Review of Fisk, in the “ Christian 
Spectator” of 1831: “it was to be believers, and not as be- 
lievers, that He chose them under the guidance of His (sctentia 
media) foreknowledge.” This is election “to be believers,” 
not election to salvation in consequence of faith foreseen. We 
affirmed that although Dr. Fitch, in this instance, uses the 
term scientia media, he does not apply it in the sense of the 
Jesuit theologians, and that he does not teach the doctrine 
ascribed to him by Dr. Hodge. The difference is that Dr. Fitch 
holds that the renewal of the believer, as well as its conse- 
quences, is the object of a distinct purpose on the part of God, 
and is the effect of special measures which secure this result. 
“The New Haven divines did not teach that grace is given in 
equal measure to all individuals; nor did they teach that the 
number of the elect is made up of those who were foreseen to 
be most pliable under recovering influences, and vice versa.” 
Dr. Fitch was led to introduce the term scientia media, in 
refuting the charge of Fisk, that according to Calvinism, God 
forms his decrees blindly. “ If God must predetermine events 
in order to know them,” said Fisk, “then, as the cause is in no 
case dependent on the effect, the decrees of God must be 
passed, and his plan contrived, independently of his knowledge, 
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which only had an existence as the effect of these decrees.” 
This, Dr. Fitch replies, is the mistake of confounding the fore- 
knowledge of God, spoken of by Calvinists—the foresight of 
actual events—with God’s attribute of omniscience, which in- 
cludes the knowledge of all things possible. He consults His 
omniscience in forming His decrees; for example, He adapts 
means to ends. But his foreknowledge, Dr. Fitch asserts, 
“implies predestination.” It depends “on the determinations 
of His will.” This is the very opposite of the Jesuit doctrine 
of scientia media. It is true, however, in regard to every 
event that is decreed, that its necessary conditions are decreed 
also. Zhis is the doctrine which Dr. Fitch designates by 
scientia media. It is expressed by Dr. A. A. Hodge, as 
follows: ‘Calvinists admit that the all-comprehensive decree 

comprehends the whole system of causes and 
effects of every kind; of the motives and conditions of free 
actions, as well as the necessary causes of necessary events.”* 
“ When God decreed an event, He made it certainly future, 
not as isolated from other events, or as independent of all 
means and agents, but as dependent upon means and upon 
agents freely using these means.”+ Dr. A. A. Hodge answers 
the Arminian precisely as Dr. Fitch answers Fisk: “If the 
Arminian,” says Dr. A. A. Hodge, “should rejoin that although 
God did not foreordain the free acts of men, yet He infallibly 
foreknew and provides for them, and therefore his plans cannot 
fail ; then the Calvinist replies, that if God foresaw that a given 
man, in given circumstances, would act at a given juncture, in 
a certain way, then God in decreeing to create that very man 
and place him in those very circumstances, at that very junc- 
ture, did ordain the certain futurition of that very event, 
and of all its consequences.”{ This is a correct statement, 
and, as far as sinful actions are concerned, an adequate and 
sufficient statement of the true relation of foreknowledge to 
decrees. But when we speak of the renewal and sanctification 
of the sinner, we bring in the divine agency in a more direct 
form of exertion. These are events which are owing to the 
Spirit’s influence. This distinction, also, is clearly made by 





* Outlines of Theology, p. 167. + Jbid., p. 172. ¢ Ibid, p. 167. 
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Dr. Fitch, as well as by Dr. A. A. Hodge. Says Dr. Fitch: 
“Dr. Fisk overlooks the distinction made by Calvinists, be- 
tween an election to holiness and an election to salvation. 
The latter all Calvinists admit to be conditional—to ‘ have a 
reference to character!’ God has elected none to be saved, 
except on the condition that they voluntarily embrace the 
Gospel, and persevere unto the end. But the question is, How 
comes any man to comply with this condition—to have the 
character in question? Does not God secure that compliance ? 
Does He not elect the individuals who shall voluntarily obey 
and persevere? Calvinists affirm that He does. The election 
unto holiness is the turning point of their system. They 
never speak of an election unto salvation, except as founded 
upon it—as presupposing God’s purpose to secure the condition 
of salvation, in the hearts of the elect.”"* “They simply 
affirm that it is owing, in fact, to His influence ”—the influ- 
ence of the Spirit ”—“ that impenitent sinners submit to God 
and accept of the Saviour.”+t “The only inquiry then is, 
whether it is a fact that God does actually render certain the 
perseverance of those who believe.” “It surely cannot be dis- 
proved by the mere fact that means are adopted and employed 
by God, to secure their perseverance in faith. ‘ But,’ Dr. 
Fisk replies, ‘the end was’ in this case ‘ fixed before the 
means.’ We reply that the end is secured by the means. The 
purpose of God to employ the means, with the certain knowl- 
edge that they would secure the end, is the only proper account 
of his purposing and fixing the end.”{ “It is a gracious in- 
terposition of the Spirit of God, which secures the repentance 
and faith of a sinner; and constitutes the certainty of his 
thus differing from his fellow sinners, who still continue im- 
penitent and under condemnation.”§ ‘“ Why do given sinners 
repent? Is there no ground of certainty, but what lies simply 
in their powers of agency? for we think Dr. Fisk’s scheme 
necessarily involves this. Does God use no influences and 
means to induce sinners to come to him with voluntary sub- 
mission and accept of life? Are these influences and means 





* Christian Spectator, 1831, p. 619. + Lbid., p. 623. } Jbid., p. 623. 
§ Ibid., p. 633. 
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brought to bear alike on all nations and on all individuals? 
We object, therefore, to this scheme, that it does not embrace 
the whole truth.”* Christians “owe it to the grace of God 
that they turn and live.”+ 

This is surely neither the Arminian nor the Molinist doe- 
trine. 


After quoting from the New Haven divines sundry extracts 
relating to moral agency and the prevention of sin, our Re- 
viewer says: “ They describe a free-agency, which is an utter 
negation of the power of God to predetermine its actings, by 
any antecedents which ensure the certainty of acting in any 
given way, to the exclusion of the contrary.” ‘“ Let what 
will be supposed, such a possibility uf choosing either way re- 
mains, that there can be no ‘evidence or proof,’ because there 
can be no antecedents, no decisive influence, fixing the choice 
in any given way, and therefore no preceding certainty, evi- 
dence, or proof that it will be so.” The Reviewer is at perfect 
liberty to hold that unless the will be determined by “ creative 
omnipotence,” there is no possibility of securing the certainty 
of its action ; that, on any other supposition, human actions 
cannot be foreseen ; that if God cannot prevent all sin, He 
cannot prevent any; but he should distinctly advertise his 
readers that Dr. Taylor denied every one of these propositions 
and declared each of them a non sequitur. Dr. Taylor affirm- 
ed that God does prevent sin, and a vast amount of sin. All 
that he asserts in the passages cited, is, first, that free-agency 
ever involves a power to sin; secondly, that from this it 
follows that no a priori argument can be formed—no argument 
founded on the nature of agency—no “ evidence or proof” in 
this sense, that a being who can sin, will not sin. He met the 
skeptic who says that God might have prevented sin where he 
has not prevented it, and might have done this with no disad- 
vantage to the system ;—precisely as Bishop Butler meets him 
in the sixth Chapter of the First Part of his Analogy, by call- 
ing these objections “ mere arbitrary assertions.” The state- 
ment that “the origin and continuance of evil might easily 
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have been prevented by repeated interpositions; interpositions 
so guarded and circumstanced as would preclude all mischief 
arising from them,” Butler calls an unauthorized assertion, 
which cannot be established. Dr. Taylor said the same. The 
mischief that might be conceived to arise, as the result of 
such interpositions, is the outbreaking of evil in another 
quarter, or the impairing and destruction of free-agency itself. 
Dr. Taylor did not think it necessary to assert that such mis- 
chiefs would follow ; it was enough for him, as for Butler, to 
declare that they might result, for aught that the skeptic can 
prove to the contrary. If Dr. Taylor is charged with over- 
throwing the doctrine of a Divine government by his views on 
this subject, he at least sits in the pillory in good company,— 
even side by side with the Author of the immortal “ Analogy.” 

What was Dr. Taylor’s main proposition respecting the pre- 
vention of sin? It may be that God could not wisely, benevo- 
lently prevent the sin which He actually has not prevented. 
This, all agree, is a safe and harmless doctrine. “That God 
could not’’—that is, it was not within the power of God thus 
todo. Why not? A frequent answer was, because sin was 
the necessary means of the greatest good. This dogma, said 
Dr. Taylor, not only limits the divine power; it affixes dis- 
honor to his other attributes of wisdom and benevolence. The 
question of the skeptic—of Epicurus and of Hume—returns: 
Why not have prevented sin? Dr. Taylor did not say that 
perhaps God “ could” not; as if He needed, or could be con- 
ceived to have, more power than omnipotence; but He could 
not wisely ; that is, without such interpositions as would result 
in more harm than they prevent. But what harm, it is further 
inquired, can be vonceived to attend such exertions of divine 
power? In reply to this question, Dr. Taylor gave the more 
specific response that such a supposed interposition, altering as 
it would the existing system of influence, might occasion sin 
elsewhere, or might involve the maiming or destruction of the 
powers of free-agency. Thus the exclusion of sin, its exclusion 
at least from the best system—the system now established— 
may not be an object of power; it may be impossible, as being 
incompatible with the conditions of such a system. The head 
and front of Dr. Taylor’s offending had this extent, no more. 
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He gave an explication of an admitted principle. In insisting, 
as he did, in passages quoted by the Reviewer, that it is im- 
possible to prove a priori that any free agent can be prevented 
from sinning, he was maintaining a premise on which his refu- 
tation of the skeptic must rest. He was merely guarding the 
approaches to the citadel. Ifthe will can be swayed by dint 
of power merely; if this be the proper conception of the will 
and of the nature of divine influence upon it, Dr. Taylor saw 
clearly enough that he had no ground to rest upon in meeting 
the infidel objection. The question of the prevention of sin, 
under that view, is an easy problem in mechanics. There is a 
finite quantity of power opposed to an infinite quantity of 
power ; and, according to the doctrine of forces, the finite power 
must always give way. Dr. Taylor insisted on the proposition 
that “a being who can sin, may sin ”—so far as @ priori evi- 
dence is concerned—with the end in view that we have des- 
cribed. His aim was not, as a hasty reader might suppose, to 
disparage the possible reach of divine influence, or to glorify 
man, but rather to lay a foundation in what he deemed a right 
conception of free-agency, for his defense of the proposition 
that possibly God could not wisely or benevolently prevent the 
sin which He has actually permitted to exist. Dr. Taylor can 
not be fairly judged unless one takes into view the whole scope 
of his reascning.* 


It is true that Dr. Taylor was a life-long opponent of the Prince- 
ton theology. Gratuitous condemnation for Adam’s sin; con- 
genital sin inflicted upon the sinless by a judicial decree prior to 





* It has been stated before that Dr. Taylor deemed his general view on this 
subject necessary to the vindication of the sincerity of the Gospel invitations. 
An aneedote here may not be out of place. A friend of Dr. Taylor—we will call 
him Dr, A.—in the early days of the New Haven controversy, thought it quite 
sufficient to say that in itself considered God desires the repentance of the non- 
elect sinner, but all things considered He does not. This, he said, was basis 
enough forthe entreaty addressed to sinners in the Gospel. One Saturday eve 
ning, being in New Haven, he called on Dr. Taylor. After conversing a little, Dr. 
Taylor said: “‘ Dr. A., in itself considered, I desire you to spend the evening with 
me; but as I have a sermon to write, I desire, all things considered, that you 
should not; but J entreat you to stay.” Dr. A, laughed, and retired, and after- 
wards said no more of his favorite formula. 
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their existence; sin meriting damnation, before the least con- 
sciousness of arule of right ; absolute natural impotency of the 
soul to throw off the bondage to evil thus engendered in it; 
literal endurance of the legal penalty by Christ, but only for a 
part of mankind, selected by mere will, without reference to re- 
sults in the general good; right of this fraction to claim salva- 
tion as a matter of strict justice, their punishment having been 
endured; conversion of this fraction by dint of creative omnip- 
otence acting irresistibly within their souls ; perdition of all the 
rest, judicially inflicted for asin done before they were created, 
for propagated sin which they could not prevent, and for not 
believing in an atonement never provided for them, and when 
all power of thus believing had been extirpated from their souls, 
through the necessary effect of an ancestor’s transgression ;— 
this system, ‘Dr. Taylor thought, in its logical implications, 
blots out human probation and with it the moral government 
of God. He did not think that it comes up to the inspired 
definition of the Gospel,—* Good news of great joy unto all 
people.” 

It has been no part of our design to advocate Dr. Taylor’s 
opinions in speculative theology. Let them be judged accord- 
ing to their merits. The injustice of branding his system as 
Pelagian, is the point on which we insist. When the Socinian 
controversy broke out in New England, Dr. Taylor set himself 
earnestly against the views of character which were brought 
forward by the Unitarian leaders. These views were essen- 
tially Pelagian. In opposition to their theory, he was led to 
give great prominence to the doctrine of the simplicity or 
unity of character, and of total depravity, involving the need 
of regeneration. Here, he rightly judged, was the real turning- 
point of the controversy. Hence he spared no effort to show 
that natural traits and the virtues of unrenewed men do not in- 
volve holiness, and that moral quality strictly pertains to the 
underlying principle, either love to God or the opposite. His 
conviction of the need and the reality of the Spirit’s influence 
has been already evinced. Let the reader mark the annexed 
passage, which accidentally meets our eye in turning over the 
pages of his “ Revealed Theology : ” 
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‘In Regeneration, the sinner, in view of truth and through the influence or 
the Holy Spirit, does his duty. Through grace, the sinner, as a free, voluntary, 
accountable subject of God, obeys him. . This is the great change, the glorious 
transformation of moral beings in moral character. . . . . This is that new 
creation, compared with which ‘the former shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind.’ If any should be curious to inquire how can these things be, or 
what is the precise mode of the Spirit’s operation beyond what is involved in 
the facts now stated, I answer, no man knows, no man can tell whatitis. To 
any one who says it must be this or that particular mode and can be no other, I 
should say, ‘there are more things in Heaven and earth than your philosophy 
has dreamed of.’ He who knew how to create a mind, may know many ways in 
which he can influence mind,—-ways in which he can secure mental action in per- 
fect accordance wiih its nature as mental action. By that influence of the Spirit 
of God, which we call Inspiration, He produced in the minds of the sacred 
writers and first preachers of Christianity, intellectual acts—thoughts, acts of 
memory and of reasoning, views of truth, which otherwise could not have ex- 
isted in their miuds. Still these were as truly their own mental acts as any 
other. Taery thought, razy remembered, ruey reasoned. So in Regeneration, 
God can produce moral acts or exercises in the mind, which otherwise would not 
exist, and which shall be as truly moral acts, and the acts and exercises of the 
sinner’s own powers and his own acts, as were they to take place without divine 
influence. Without creating new powers, God can bring the sinner to use aright 
those he already possesses. He can bring the sinner to love him and to repent of 
sin, and yet the sinner do all the loving and all the repenting. The reality of 
this divine influence is known by the results, not by the mode of their produe- 
tion. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst no: ‘ ll whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. So is every one that 
is bern of the spirit.” The omniscient God knows how to produce, and does pro- 
duce, by His wor and by His Spirit, right o..ral acts or exercises in the mind, 
in a way perfoctly consistent with their nature, This is enough for us to 
know.”* 


Is this the way in which Pelagians write? Had Peiry:rs 
written this passage, could any ancient synod have bee:i per- 
suaded to condemn him? They understand Churc. | ‘istory 
weil enough at Princeton to know that had Pelagius or Ce- 
lestius or Julian written the paragraphs relative to moral in- 
ability, and the need of the Spirit, which we ‘:eve quoted on 
these pages from Dr. Taylor, no respectable council in the an- 
cient Church would ever have declared against either of them. 
It is high time, then, to abandon this loose and indiscriminate 
style of denunciation. That Dr. Taylor believed some things 
that Pelagius believed, does not make him a Pelagian more 
than the adoption by our Reviewer of some of the tenets pro- 





* Revealed Theology, p. 894. 
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fessed by Priestley, renders him a Socinian. If every man is a 
Pelagian who believes that a sinner who accepts the Saviour 
has the power to reject him—and to this the reasoning of Dr. 
Hodge and the Reviewer must come—then John Wesley was a 
Pelagian, most of the evangelical Lutheran theologians of the 
present day, men like Neander and Julius Miiller, with nearly 
all of the Fathers before Augustine, must be counted in the 
same category. Having in mind English Calvinism in the 
varieties which it has assumed for the last two centuries, we 
should call Dr. Taylor a moderate Calvinist. He was as much 
of a Calvinist as Doddridge, or Baxter, or a score of other 
honored leaders in the Reformed Church. No man weakens 
his cause by a fair treatment of adversaries. In saying this 
we hardly need repeat that we exonerate the Reviewer from 
all intentional injustice and cordially reciprocate his expres- 
sions of personal respect. 


Erratom.—Page 745, line 6, for ‘‘ seen,” read “ 8iven.” 











Articte VII—DIVORCE. 


PART VI.--ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS DIVORCE LAWS; 
PRINCIPLES OF DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 


In closing our essay on the subject of divorce we come to a 
very important field «i inquiry; to the relation, aumely, be- 
tween the view of divorce taken by the law of the iand and 
that which is taken by Christian morals, and to the questions, 
what are the obligations of the Christian Churc!. as to this 
matter, and what are the true principles of a healthy divorce- 
legislation. We shall touch on these points in the order named 
with all possible brevity, and not without the hope of helping 
in some slight degree as well the cause of sound morality as 
that of sound legislation. 

“+ Marriage, as the starting pvint of the family ard of the State, 
as a divine institution established both in our nature and by 
positive precept, and as involving the welfare of mutually de- 
pendent beings, has and must have important relations to re- 
ligion, morality, and law. Religion strives to throw a sanctity 
around it both by the ceremonies with which it is solemnized, 
and by the guilt which is made to attach to adultery. In 
other words, religion stands up in defense of the morality of the 
family state, and this it does in many heathen societies, as well 
as under the light of Christianity. So also law starts from a 
feeling of the sanctity of marriage; it is built on a moral con- 
viction at its very beginning. There are sacred obligations 
which are violated by adultery and must be protected. The 
question whether a man can have more than one wife is deter- 
mined by the state of moral feeling in the community. Divorce 
cannot in fact be separated from the ends and uses of marriage 
which lie within the province of morals, and adultery cannot 
and never has been regarded as a mere breach of contract. 
And so the better the laws are, the more they watch over and 
exact the fulfillment of those obligations to which marriage 
gives rise by bringing new beings into the world. 
' Marriage is sometimes regarded as a contract, and it is very 
common to draw false inferences from the assumption that it is 
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such. If it be only a contract, it is natural to argue that it 
may cease at the will of the parties, as for instance after a cer- 
tain number of years, or on failure of having children, or when 
inclination for each other has ceased ; just as other contracts, 
—those of service, partnership, or loan for instance—take the 
special form imposed on them by the contracting partics. And 
so, as contract is one of the commonest of the modes o; inter- 
course, it has been used to explain and to beliti!s oth the 
Church and the State. It has entered into theology and has 
put a covenant made by God wi: Adar into the place of a 
great law of race and a divine economy. The State has been 
built on compact made as if by men wo Lad lived alone be- 
fore. In the case of marriage the particular parties do indeed 
make a contract, but it contemplates an entrance into a special 
definite mode of moral and social life which the contract can- 
not essentially modify; just as the voluntary naturo of the 
Church presupposes such an unalters.\e type of Church exist- 
ence as Christ and the Apostles loi’ down, au: as tho State 
in all its free varying forms presupposes te recognition of jus- 
tice and the protection of the individue!. 

Marriage then is more than a contract, and must be re- 
garded by right iaw to have this nature. So the Romans 
regarded it. The well-known definition of Modestinus, the 
eminent scholar of Ulpian at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, as well as the similar one of the Institutes which 
has passed into canonical law, contemplates the perpetuity of 
the marriage union of one man and one woman as essential to 
the nature of the institution. It runs as follows: Nuptie sunt 
conjunctio maris et feemine et consortium omnis vite, divini 
et humani juris communicatio. 

And from the general principle contained in this definition 
no legislation of Christain lands for a long time together has 
diverged. It condemns polygamy, it frowns on divorce. The~ 





* Comp. Inst. Justin, 1-9, §2. “Nuptie sive matrimonium est viri et 
mulieris conjunctio, individuam vite consuetudinem continens.” In the decree of 
Gratiaa, part 2, Caus, xxvii., Quaest. ii, c. 8, we have the definition “ consensus 
ergo cohabitandi et individuam vite consuetudinem retinendi jinterveniens eos 
conjuges fecit. Individua vero vitw,consuetudo est talem se in omnibus exhibere 
viro, qualis ipsa sibi est, et e converso.” 
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union of a marriage pair must at least continue until a formal 
act of the State shall pronounce it ended by some misconduet 
of one of the pair towards the other. 

But although Christian morality and a State where faith in 
Christ prevails will take fundamentally the same view of mar- 
riage, yet the State may require in certain minor points that 
which the Church forbids, or forbid that which the Church 
either ordains or allows, or it may at least allow that which 
the Church disapproves. The first procedure may be illus- 
trated by the conflict between civil marriage and the sacra- 
mental theory of the Roman Church. The law of France, and 
of other lands which have adopted French views, requires all 
persons contracting marriage to go through a form of civil con- 
tract before a magistrate, and then the marriage is legitimum. 
As for the rest, it leaves to their own consciences whether they 
shall apply to the priest, the minister of the sacrament, for the 
solemnization of their union, so that it may be ratwm accord- 
ing to the Church view. The Catholic Church has been 
obliged to endure this, although it considers the separation of 
the civil contract and the sacrament to be inadmissible, since 
the contracting parties are the administrators of the sacra- 
ment. And with this feeling the Concordat between the Pope 
and Austria, made a few years since, did away, we believe, 
with the civil contract, which within this present year the 
force of public opinion has restored to its former place in the 
laws.* So also a state may prevent marriages which are valid 
according to Church law from having validity by civil law, as 
must happen if it admit into its legislation a greater number 
of cases of nullity than the ecclesiastical law recognizes. 

But these cases of conflict between State and Church law 
are of minor importance, especially in Protestant countries ; 
the most common attitude of the State, outside of the thor- 
oughly Catholic lands, is to sanction by its legislation that 
which the doctrine of the New Testament and the general sen- 
timent of Christian Churches condemns. Here there is prop- 
erly no conflict. The State says to the Church in regard to 
marriage and divorce you must take your own course and pro- 





* Comp. Richter Kirchener, 6th ed., § 268. 
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vide for the purity of life and discipline by your own measures, 
The State is not bound to extend its legislation over all the de- 
partments of morality, still less is it required to protect religion 
by punitive statutes. We do not, in societies which have ad- 
vanced far beyond the simplicity of the family state, generally 
punish lying or drunkenness, or filthy words or sabbath-break- 
ing, or other outward offences which a Church may fairly 
notice by its discipline. Why is it obligatory on the State in 
the case of marriage and divorce to follow the strict rule laid 
down in the New Testament? Were the State to require 
what Christian doctrine forbids, or forbid what the Church re- 
quires, it would be tyrannical, it would be at war with a 
power co-ordinate with itself, in the end it would perish; but 
when it simply allows married persons to separate from one 
another for causes not recognized by Christ, it lays no burthen 
on tender consciences, it comes into no conflict with religion, 
it leaves the remedy against the evils of an impertectly moral 
code in the hands of the Church, which is the main support of 
morality in Christain lands. 

We admit the justice of the position that the State is not 
bound to forbid many things which the individual may do in 
his outward actions which are sins in the sight of God, and 
even injurious, on the whole, to society. There is a difference 
between doing this and legalizing what is considered by 
Christian people to be contrary to the law of the New Testa- 
ment. All that they ask is, that, in the matter of divorce, the 
State should abstain from action; that it should enact no laws 
making immoral separations legal, and thus giving a bounty to 
immorality. When the State imposes no penalty on drunken- 
ness, or lying and sabbath-breaking, its attitude is simply 
negative. And here it does not cut off a remedy, if, by either 
of these sins, a man inflicts an injury on others, as through 
violent assault, or slander, or disturbance of the public peace. 
But when it grants a divorce for a year’s desertion, for 
instance, or for misconduct destroying the happiness of the 
marriage relation, its action is positive. It removes from the 
obligations of the marriage relation persons who otherwise 
would be under them ; it grants the power of marrying again 
to persons who otherwise would have no such power. Its 
‘VOL, XXVIL 50 
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action, therefore, is not at all like its inaction in cases of 
individual immorality. 

And there is, moreover, a difference between the effects of 
the two. When sabbath-breaking is not punished by civil 
law no one would infer that the State thought it right, but 
when divorce is allowed for causes confessedly not santioned 
by the New Testament, the State steps forward as a teacher of 
an opposite morality from that of the New Testament. Owing 
to the manifold relations of marriage, as well to the civil con- 
dition as to morality and to religion, people will be very apt 
to feel that divorce is perf>-ily right, and the influence of bad 
doctrine thus taught by the State will run over within the pale 
of the church, to divorce it from Christ’s law, to trouble it 
with many perplexing questions, to injure its discipline and its 
purity. This must be true in Catholic lands, if the law of the 
church and the law of State are at variance; how much more 
must it be so in Protestant or mixed countries, where there is 
no such distinct and sweeping law of church action as the 
Catholic doctrine of the sacramental quality of marriage. 

The law of the State, as it seems to us, can take only one of 
two positions in regard to marriage: either it must teach that 
it is neither bound nor inclined to support Christian law, or 
that there is such an inveterate leaning towards divorce that 
the evils from a stricter law would be greater than those which 
attend the present loose one. That this is a good ground for 
impertect legislation, we admit; but what a confession of im- 
potence and of a corrupt civilization to be obliged to go back 
to the customs of a half barbarous society like that of the 
Jews under Moses, and to own that the ennobling conceptions 
of Christ, which must influence law if they are generally. 
entertained, have even as yet no practical sway. Moreover, 
what if it should turn out that the laws themselves, by their 
own bad qualities, have multiplied divorces and corrupted 
opinion. New York and Connecticut, contiguous States, differ 
vastly in their divorce legislation. Is there naturally any 
greater “ hardness of hearts” on this side of Byram river to 
account for this difference, or is it due to the unwariness and 
unskillfulness of legislators ? 

But whatever be the attitude of the State, the Church must 
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stand upon the principles of the New Testament as she ex- 
pounds them, and apply them to all who are within her reach. 
The minister, if his celebration of marriage be not a farce, can 
no more join in marriage two persons who, in his view, have 
no right to form such a union, than he can aid any other im- 
moral proceeding. Suppose the persons intending such a 
union to be a woman put away for other cause than that of 
adultery, and a man, whoever he be, to whom our Saviour’s 
words would have application—“that he who marrieth her 
who is put away committeth adultery.” How can the fact 
that such a union is legal in the least degree justify a minister 
of Christ in giving a religious sanction to an act which he 
believes to be an adulterous one? Ought he not to say, in 
* golemnizing such a union, “whom God hath not joined ¥ 
together let not man put asunder.” Or can the minister take 
the ground that he is merely an official person in solemnizing 
. marriage, whose duty extends only to the point of throwing 
‘ the influence of religion around the commencement of a most 
important relation ; while the question whether the two per- 
sons who ask for his blessing upon their nuptials have the 
responsibility of deciding whether their union is legal and 
Christian. But if he carried out this principle he would be 
an official person, and nothing more, in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, and thus any one who wished ought to have free 
admission to the Lord’s table. There could then be no discip- 
line, because, even in the case of gross offenders, it must needs 
be left to themselves whether they have repented or not. In 
the cuse of celebrating marriage, the minister’s duty is com- 
paratively easy. A specific act is requested of him by persons 
whose past life is generally notorious, whose former relations 
are matter of common fame, if there be anything scandalous 
about them. The question what they think right is of minor 
importance for him. He might as well indorse a forged note 
on the ground that it must be left to the conscience of the 
forger to decide upon the morality of his act, as to help two 
persons to enter into a union which he regards as adulterous, 
on the same ground. In the case of giving access to all to the 
Lord’s table, the principle in question would be more justifi- 
able, because in the strictest churches much must be left to 
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individual consciences just at that point. But it is a false 
principle in all ministerial acts, and would, if allowed, destroy 
the purity, if not the life, of the Christian Church. 

The duty of the minister, in the case supposed, seems to be 
clear. There is another and a more important point to be 
considered in reference to the duty of the Christian Church in 
the treatment of those of its members, who, under the law of 
the State, contract or dissolve marriages against the law of 
Christ. This, we say, is the most important question, and it 
is so for two reasons. The first is, that in all countrics where 
a civil marriage is required, or where—as in many parts of 
this country—a marriage, performed by some civil authority, 
has the same validity as one celebrated by a minister of the 
Gospel, the refusal of the minister to act in a certain case has 
no great bearing, since the civil authorities can take his place. 
The minister gatisfies his own conscience ; perhaps he awakens 
discussion in his ‘parish, and that is all. But a loose, un- 
christian habit of the Christian Church, or of Christian 
Churches in a community, in reference to marriage and 
divorce, sets up an insurmountable obstacle to the recognition 
and observance of Christ’s law of marriage. It excuses bad 
civil legistation ; it inculecates bad principles on the members 
of the Church ; it tails to teach what it ought to teach, what 
principles of discipline were designed to teach. Practically it 
supports the State in its attitude of disregard to Christian law. 
It thus tends to break up the spirit of discipline, to put to 
silence the voice of the Church in favor of holiness, and to 
take away its power of standing up in the world as the main 
support of Christian morals. 

The other reason for the importance of this inquiry in regard 
to the duty of the Church, as it respects divorce, is to be found 
in the occasional difficulty of the questions which may present 
» themselves. Or, in other words, until State law comes nearer 
‘to Christ’s law, and until the churches cease to regard the 
State law of divorce as their standard of morality, multitudes 
of persons will be entrapped into forming unions which Christ 
forbids. These cases, and especially certain hard cases, where 
the unchristian marriage was long since consummated, may 
cause extreme perplexity to such as desire to obey Christ, and 
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at the same time are aware how harsh and grinding invariable 
rules of discipline must be, especially in a period of transition 
from a loose neglect to a healthy observance of Christian 
rules. 

We say “ a period of transition,” implying thus that at present 
in this country Christian discipline in the matter of divorce by 
no means attempts to execute the law of the Gospel. Is not this 
so? Has not the looseness in the matter of divorce passed 
over from the State to the Church? As the one holds that its 
only concern in questions of divorce is the maintenance of 
individual rights with a certain supervision of the welfare of 
society, does not the other, to a great extent, refer such ques- 
tions to the consciences of the parties who have by divorce, or 
by marrying divorced persons, sinned against Christ’s law? 
So far as we can learn, all Protestant churches in this country 
are loose and negligent in such cases. There are none, indeed, 
that would not exclude adulterers from the communion, even 
though the State rarely attempts to inflicts its slight penalties 
for this crime. But there are few cases, we apprehend, where 
persons legally married receive church censures, however un- 
christian their relation may be, whether judged by Christ’s 
law, or by Paul’s rule, as generally interpreted. This slack- 
ness of discipline may have arisen from the extreme rarity of 
such cases among the members of the Church: for a long time 
there was no especial reason for deciding what was the mean- 
ing of the commands given by Christ or by his apostles, since 
eases of divorce within the Church, if known at all, were for 
adultery and desertion alone. Even after the State abandoned 
the Christian position usually taken by Protestants, the prac- 
tice of divorce was confined to the more unprincipled classes 
of society. The Church was thus taken unawares, and its lay 
members, naturally thinking that divorce is a matter of State 
legislation, overlooking the religious side of marriage and the 
precepts of the New Testament, and regarding it in the light of 
a civil contract, were prepared for any slackness of discipline 
which was not intolerable. The ministers, we judge, are more 
enlightened than the laity, and a reform in discipline may be 
more difficult in those forms of Protestantism where “the 
power of the keys” is entrusted to the congregation than in 
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those where the eldership and the minister, or the latter alone, 
exercise this authority, according to a general law of the par- 
ticular denomination. Within a brief period, several cases 
have come to our knowledge where ministers in Congrega- 
tional churches refused to sanction marriages of divorced per- 
sons, and several others where the church sustained the looser 
view of divorce contained in State law against the opinion of the 
minister who, in one instance, resigned his place on account of 
the collision. In another case, an association of ministers 
refused to recommend one of their number to another body, 
because, in their opinion, he had put away his wife unlawfully. 
As the Congregational churches have always been compara- 
tively strict in sustaining the discipline of the New Testament, 
it is likely that they will be, many of them, the foremost to 
restore it in case of divorce, while others of them will be the 
last to abandon a habit of slackness which the New Testament 
condemns. 

Our impression then is, that Christian churches in this coun- 
try do not stand where they ought; that the cause of this, in 
part at least, is the insensible influence of bad State law ; that 
the ministers, as a body, are aware of the evil affecting and 
threatening the purity and gospel order of their churches, but 
that many of the laity within the Church overlook the law of 
Christ entirely. It is cheering and a source of hope for the 
future welfare of society to observe that great bodies of Chris- 
tians are moving for reform and for return to the old usage in 
respect to the discipline of divorce We have had occasion to 
know that for some time many of the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches in Connecticut have had their thoughts 
turned in this direction. The Episcopal Convention of Con- 
necticut held at Middletown, in June of the present year, con- 
sidered the same subject and expressed their sense of the evil 
of existing State legislation in decided resolutions. The 
Methodist Church, North, also, at their late triennial meet- 
ing in Chicago, embraced divorce within the topics of dis- 
cussion ; and although no general law of that Church, as far 
as we can learn, was passed, the attention given to this point 
is a favorable sign. We understand also that the subject is to 
be brought before the triennial convention of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, which is to meet in a few days. Such 
movements cannot fail to end in a removal of a part of the 
evils into which the churches of the land have fallen through 
the influence of bad legislation. 

But as long as the Church follows the law of Christ, and the 
State makes another law dissolving marriage on slighter 
grounds, there will be frequent cases of legal but unchristian 
divorce and marriage. What is the duty of the church when 
such cases arise in which one of the parties at least is a mem- 
ber of the church, and amenable to its discipline. 

First, we may take the ground that the parties in un- 
christian divorce and marriage have acted according to their 
own views of duty, and ought to be undisturbed. This might 
be a sound rule of action if the rule in the Scriptures were not 
a clear one; if the churches had not formally reaffirmed the 
rule as their basis of discipline—as we suppose them to have 
one—and if there were no important social reasons for giving 
it all possible support. It is hardly conceivable that, when 
the Apostle bids the Christian wife, who has for certain causes 
departed from her husband, to be reconciled to him or remain 
unmarried, he did not take it for granted that a violation of ' 
this command would be visited with church censures. It is 
still less conceivable that when Christ calls putting away a 
wife for any cause short of her fornication by the name of 
adultery, he did not intend that it should be treated as such 
by his church, at least, if not by the State. For these are 
tangible open acts, not like states of mind capable of two 
interpretations, but ascertainable by the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence. Moreover, the individuals concerned, after the church 
or churches shall have taken a position, can no longer plead 
ignorance or the excuse of legality. Add to this that there is 
no barrier against bad law, no adequate protection of society 
within the sphere of those relations with which both Church 
and State have to do, unless the Church not only gives its 
advice in the way of a general rule, but makes use also of the 
single weapon of self-defense and of terror to evil doers that is 
within its reach—exelusion from its privileges. Let the law 
not forbid polygamy, and let a man with four or with many 
wives seek to enter the Christian church. Is not the benefit 
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to society of a protest against polygamy, and of a refusal to 
admit a polygamist into or to continue him in the church so 
great, that there could be no doubt how the church ought to 
act in a case like this? Ought a change of the law which 
forbids more than one wife to make Christians feel that disci- 
pline should be slackened in such cases, or ought not this 
change to be a reason rather for enforcing discipline ¢ 
We conceive, then, that no believer in the gospel and in the 
duty of retaining purity among believers, not even a Quaker, 
who limits discipline to its lowest terms, can dissent from our 
position, that in cases of marriage and divorce where the 
Christian law is violated, the church ought to interfere,—to 
‘prevent by its authority, and to censure by that essential 
power of excluding unworthy members, which belongs to all 
societies, even of the most voluntary character. The Catholic 
Church is not to be blamed for the ground it has taken in this 
matter. Its law of divorce may have gone beyond that of the 
gospel. Its system of prohibited degrees is an addition to 
Christian morality, as is confessed by the frequency of dispen. 
sations; but assuredly it is not wrong in refusing to make the 
law of the State its basis of action concerning divorce rather 
than the law of Christ, nor in feeling itself called, whatever be 
the law of the State, to educate the people and protect its own 
principles by ecclesiastical censures. 
But secondly, while recent cases of divorce or of marriage 
. with a person unlawfully divorced may be of easy handling, 
when once the rules of the church are distinctly laid down, 
there still remains a class of cases which call for a separate 
consideration. We refer to cases where the offense against 
the Christian rule of marriage occurred long since, where the 
parties in their irreligiousness only aimed to keep within the 
law of the State, and have for years reputably sustained the rela- 
tions of man and wife, but now, having at last felt the influ- 
ence of the gospel, are seeking to become members of some 
church of Christ. If they had lived in concubinage, the case 
would present no difficulty, for solemn marriage would repair 
the fault, they might repent and do honor to the sacred laws 
of morality by turning their condition into one allowed by 
God and by Cesar both. But in the case supposed, where the 
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sin of the individuals concerned was one of thoughtlessness at 
first, where the existing relation is not only permitted but the 
severance of it is forbidden by civil laws, what position shall 
the Church take? Shall it take the position of the Catholic 
Church and require the entire discontinuance of their union, 
at least until the death of a previous husband and wife, or the 
similar position of the extreme abolitionist, who, because 
slavery originates in wrong, would require all slaveholders, 
under all circumstances, to make their slaves free or be cast 
out of the Church? Shall it—we say—take this rigorous view 
of practical morality, or shall it say that cases may arise where, 
by a sort of equity, the ordinary rule ought to be set aside, or 
where there is a sort of prescription against the original and 
in favor of the existing condition. We confess ourselves to be 
of this latter opinion, and to hold that the positive precept of 
marriage, like some other positive precepts, must bend to the 
necessities of the case. The peculiarities in such extreme 
cases, where the marriage relation is concerned, are due in 
part to the fact that marriage has a civil as well as a religious 
side; that the State may even forbid the separation of persoas 
who ought never to have been united in marriage at the out- 
set; and in part to the fact that marriage itself brings the 
parties to it into a unique relation, a relation exclusive, most 
intimate, and often involving the highest interests of children. 
We take in fact the same ground which the Catholic Church 
takes in regard to prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity. The general rule is valuable, but there may be rea- 
sons for dispensation. As for prohibited degrees, the dispen- 
sation comes before the marriage, but there can be no permis- 
sion beforehand, no consent of the church to such marriages as 
we now have in view. It comes afterward, when, like heathen, 
the married pair forsake a life of ungodliness and seek the privi- 
leges of Christians. But the case differs from some which 
may present themselves when heathen seek admission into the 
society of Christ. A man must leave all his wives except the 
first, or, at least, except one, both because polygamy is directly 
opposed to the spirit of the gospel, and because it would . 
almost ruin a newly founded church to allow part of its mem- 
bers to have many wives while others have but one. In the 
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case, however, which we have supposed the conple continue 
with a Christian spirit a union which began without it, they 
honor the holiness of the church by repentance, and a restitu- 
tio ad integrum is impossible. 

But it may be said that there is a very plain course for par- 
ties thus married against the strictness of Christian law to 
take. Let them separate and lead a life of continence apart. 
This would be the Catholic way of cutting the knot. But 
here there are two obvious difficulties, the disaster to children 
from breaking up the family state, and the perils of an en- 
forced celibacy. A better way, in our judgment, where such 
peculiar cases arise is to consent to the state de facto. It may 
be right even for the usurper to continue his sway against all 
justice in a certain condition of a people, when his power has 
stood the test of years, and all the relations of society have 
conformed themselves to the altered state of things. The same 
holds good in the case which we have been considering. Let 
the church, while it cannot be a party to any violation of 
Christ’s law, accept an old condition of things within certain 
limits without seeking to tear up or overthrow. 

As long as the State legislates on one set of principles and 
the Church on another, there must be a conflict between the 
two powers, or else the Church must succumb, for the State 
has the outward positive relations of life under its control. 
But the two powers may be brought near to one another, so 
as not to come into frequent conflict at least, by the efforts of 
the church, to teach the true doctrine concerning marriage and 
divorce, and by its healthy discipline over its members. There 
will then remain those pariahs of society who lie outside of 
all Christian influences and care nothing for the sanctity of 
marriage, and those civilized, refined heathens who look on 
marriage as a mere contract, or as a respectable kind of con- 
eubinage. Even now divorce and marriage with a person 
divorced against the rules of the New Testament are princi- 
pally confined to these classes. It is for the benefit of these 
classes, then, and in order to fulfill its office of purifying instead 
of corrupting society, that the law of divorce needs extensive 
reformations and improvements. The Protestant churches, if 
once awake to present evils for which State law and a low 
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conception of marriage are accountable, can take care of them- 
selves and of the interests put into their hans. But how far 
ought a reformation to be carried and at what ought reformers 
toaim? A Christian would be glad to have an end put to all 
conflict and possibility of conflict between the two authorities, 
to have divorce or separation granted only on account of adul- 
tery and malicious desertion. In the present state of Christian 
countries, however, this extent of reformation is altogether 
unlikely to be attained. In this country especially, where the 
divine in government and in social life is so generally over- 
looked, where doctrine concerning the State and the relations 
of men so generally takes the vulgar, apprehensible form of 
contract, where the desire of speedy enjoyment and the quick 
procurement of the means of it are degrading the moral sen- 
timents, it cannot be expected that reforms of our divorce laws 
will be very thorough. Lawmakers will say that they are not 
bound by the morality of the New Testament in their legisla- 
tion touching rights and the common welfare, that you may 
as well separate two parties who hate and injure one another 
rather than vainly strive to reach the inaccessible ideal by 
your laws which the next legislature can alter, and that strict- 
ness in prohibiting divorce will not prevent social evil but 
will only force it to pour its fiery floods by a new crater upon 
society. We are disposed to take the ground, therefore, on 
which alone the defects of the Mosaic legislation can be 
justified—that the hardness of men’s hearts prevents a better 
system—and to inquire not what is the best possible law, but 
what are some of the features of a law that is at once desirable 
and feasible. 

A main feature of a good law will, of course, be to hold out 
no inducement to a husband or wife, who is dissatisfied with 
the present condition, to get a divorce, in order to contract a 
new alliance. Of course, the innocent party brings the peti- 
tion or libel, and is able by forbearing to do so to prevent the 
other for an indefinite period from carrying out his or her pur- 
poses. And, of course, the lawmaker never intends to bring 
such a motive before the discontented consort. But the law 
offers in fact a premium for divorce whenever the disadvan- 
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tages of such a step for the guilty party are inconsiderable. 
We maintain, therefore, in particular, 

1. That the adulteress and the husband guilty of adultery 
ought never to be allowed to marry the partner in his or her 
crime. We are disposed to go farther and preclude the guilty 
wife, perhaps also the guilty husband, from contracting mar- 
riage with any person whatsoever, at least until the death of 
the innocent partner. In the projet of the code civil, as it 
came before the Council of State, the adulteress could never 
marry again, and the guilty husband could never marry his 
concubine. M. Tronchet having said that this prohibition for 
the woman could have a dangerous influence on morals by 
furnishing an excuse for future lewdness on her part, the law 
was amended so as to enact that the culpable party in cases of 
adultery could never marry his or her accomplice. (Art. 298.) 
We doubt the correctness of the conclusion while we admit 
that Tronchet has some reason for his opinion. Granting that 
some women thus branded by society will thus act, the ques- 
tion recurs whether it is worth while to save them at the 
expense of public virtue. Is it not better for society that such 
a woman lose her ordinary right by way of penalty—even as 
a citizen sometimes loses his right of office or of suffrage by 
fighting a duel or by bribery—than that the honorable state of 
the matron be degraded by her participation in its privileges. 
But, however this may be, we wonder that the law of England 
and a number of the United States should put nothing in the 
way of a divorced wife’s marriage to her paramour. And this 
is the more strange in those codes which, like the law of Con- 
necticut, impose the penalty of a long imprisonment upon 
persons guilty of adultery, while they permit such persons to 
marry whom they will the day after divorce has been decreed. 
The penalty is never inflicted, and the adulteress “ wipeth her 
mouth” and takes the airs of an honest woman. 

2. But again, adultery ought to be made penal—as it is in 
almost all the States—and provision should Le made that the 
penalty should follow the sentence of diverce without any 
other trial. This suggestion will surprise soine, perhaps, but 
it is simply borrowed from the Code Civil. (Art. 298, u. 8.), 
“ La femme adultére sera condamnée par le méme jugement— 
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a la réclusion,” ete. The authors and revisers of that well- 
considered code did not contemplate a loose procedure like 
that which prevails among us, but a careful trial, and the 
same judgment which separated the parties was followed, sim- 
ply on the requisition of the public officer, by the imprisonment 
of the woman. 

The question here arises whether adultery ought to have the 
same definition for the man and for the woman, and the same 
penalty, whichever sex is guilty. According to all the an- 
cient codes and many of the modern there is a distinction 
made between the sexes, and the distinction affects the law of 
divorce.* The crime is the same, except that it is justly re- 
garded as a greater advance in wickedness for women as a 
class to be unfaithful in the marriage relation than for men. 
The harm done to society by such unfaithfulness is far greater 
for the women, when her guilt is so to speak inside of the 
family, than when the father of the family commits the crime. 
There are stroug reasons for making a discrimination in punish- 
ment against the woman, and we incline also to set up those 
limitations on divorce for a husband’s adultery which appear, 
in the principle, in English law and the French civil code. 

3. In all cases of divorce, where the blameworthy party is 
allowed to marry again, such marriage within a certain term 
ought to be made unlawful, This will render it necessary of 
course that the court decide, according to the evidence sub- 
mitted, which of the partners is blameworthy, and it may hap- 
pen that both are so in the same or in different degrees. The 
Prussian law requires such a decision. Among us, as outward 
specitic acts are noticed almost exclusively, the parties can 
hardly share the civil blame, and the faulty party cannot have 
a decree in his favor, with the seeming exception of cases 
where a wife deserts her husband en account of ill treatment. 
But whoever can have the fault fastened on him ought to be 
forbidden to marry for a considerable period. According to 
the code civil this interval is three years in the case of divorce 
by mutual consent. Beyond question such enforced delay for 








* See what has been said in former articles on the provision in Roman civil 
law, French, and English law., etc. 
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a considerable period would act as a very powerful motive in 
favor of the good conduct of married parties. This is shown 
not only by the nature of the case, but by experience in the 
Rhenish Prussian districts under French law, where although 
divorce by mutual consent was allowed, only a very few cases of it 
occurred during thirty-six years. We believe that if parties di- 
vorced by the provisions of the omnibus clause in the law of 
Connecticut, could not marry again for two or three years, the 
number of divorces would be yreatly lessened. Nay, if instead 
of that clause, the divorce by mutual consent were introduced 
into our code together with the French limitation above men. 
tioned of three years, we should be much better off than we 
are now. 

4, Separation from bed and board without dissolution of 
wedlock may be resorted to in some cases and as a temporary 
measure. This kind of separation was unknown to the an- 
cients, and owes its origin, we believe, to the Apostle’s words 
—*but if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be recon- 
ciled to her husband,”—which refer, as we have given our rea- 
sons for supposing, not to separation for the cause of adultery but 
for minor faults. Being consistent with the doctrine that mar- 
riage is indissoluble and is a sacrament of perpetual efficacy, it 
gradually superseded divorce @ vineuwlo which involved the op- 
posite doctrine. Since the decree of Gratian was compiled, 
that is from about the year 1150, the only separation known 
to the Catholic Church, and to Catholic countries fully obe- 
dient to its law, is from bed and board for a longer or shorter 
period, for life in the case of a woman’s adultery, for a time on 
account of smaller offenses against the law of marriage. The 
feelings of the Catholics, trained up for centuries by their 
theory of the sacraments, ought to be respected in the legisla- 
tion of a country where religions live side by side on an equal 
footing. Hence in every case where divorce is allowed by our 
laws either the petitioner who gains his point ought to have 
the choice between absolute divorce and separation, or else the 
wishes of the two parties ought to determine in this respect. 
The latter appears in the present form of the code civil: “il 
sera libre aux époux de former demande en séparation de 
corps.” The former was contained in the projet before it was 
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amended: “ L’epoux qui aura le droit de demander le divorce 
pourra le borner a Ja demande en separation de corps et des 
biens.” We should unite the two in this way: if the parties 
can agree, the decree of the Court may pronounce a separation 
instead uf a divorce; if they cannot—as, for instance, in the 
case of mixed marriage—the petitioner or libeller may decide. 
For he, being the injured party, ought to have his choice; and 
he might have continued the state of marriage by taking no 
legal notice of the offence. But it is questionable whether his 
power to put a bar in the way of the other party ought to be 
perpetual. 

But aside from those instances where religious scruples, 
fairly respected by the law, incline the parties to qualified 
separation, we cannot help feeling that this kind of divorce is 
liable to very grave objections. Such separation is only de- 
fensible on religious grounds, and if it prevailed in the law it 
would destroy the balance between the civil and the religious 
weight of marriage, throwing the former out of the scale al- 
together. The offended party has rights which he claims 
have been invaded and demands reparation. But the law 
refuses him reparation, in order that the offending party may 
be held to repentance. In no other case of wrong is such a 
principle admitted. But a still greater inconsistency with 
justice lies in this, that he is deprived for the future, it may be 
for his life, of an important right. He cannot marry again, 
because of the wrong done by his partner. It is like chaining 
a husband or wife to the corrupting body of a guilty consort 
executed by the law’s sentence. It is, moreover, a source of 
great temptation. Let the sentence be that of lifelong separa- 
tion for adultery. Is it likely that the majority of husbands 
would remain continent under that legal constraint, and cannot 
the toleration of concubinage in Catholic countries and the 
levity with which it is regarded be thus in part accounted 
for? And, still further, the same cause will lead people to 
make light of adultery, because the choice will be between a 
separation which has no effect on the marriage relation and a 
winking at the grossest violations of its sanctity? Will not the 
parties be tempted to think that to continue as they are, with 
the allowance to each other of leading no very strict life, is 
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better than to make a noise about family matters which can 
have no other effect than that of giving liberty to a married 
pair to live apart ¢ 

Such are some of the moral and jural difficulties attendant 
on separation from bed and board, when looked at as a general 
substitute for divorce. But the evils mentioned exist in but a 
slight degree when it is applied as a temporary measure for 
those less grievous offenses against the family constitution 
which do not preclude reconciliation. Cruelty and drunken- 
ness, which are offenses, for the most part, of the husband, 
render the wife’s state of life intolerable ; desertion and crime, 
subjecting to a long imprisonment, break up the family state. 
But the violent man, the sot, the vagabond, the criminal, may 
be reformed ; and what better school can he be in than that 
where he can feel himself to be repairing injuries and recover- 
ing the love of a wife and of children. Let the separation, 
then, be reserved for cases like these, as a temporary expedient, 
until it can be seen whether reform is to be hoped for. Then 
after a long enough probation, let the separation be turned 
into divorce on petition of the injured party. The Massachu- 
setts law allows this substitution, or, in other words, permits 
remarriage, after five years from the passage of the decree, on 
application of the innocent party, and after ten years, on ap- 
plication of either party. In the code civil, power is given to 
the party who was originally the defendant, in all cases ex- 
cepting where the complaint is against a woman for adultery, 
“to demand a divorce from the tribunal” after three years of 
separation. This permission given to the defendant, it is 
alleged, does no injury to the other’s conscience, for although 
this act makes it free for him also to marry again, he may still 
consider himself bound by the law of his church. 

5. The consequences of divorce, as it regards property, 
ought to be such that the injured party shall sustain as little 
pecuniary loss or deficiency in the means of support as possi- 
ble, and the culpable party shall be deprived of the benefits 
which the marriage or a marriage settlement placed within his 
or her reach. This was the great motive held out by Roman 
law, for although adultery was punishable from the time of Au- 
gustus, the penalty must have been rarely, if ever, inflicted, and 
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divorce on other grounds enjoyed impunity. The arrange- 
ments in regard to this point are various in the different codes, 
aid the adequate treatment of it would far transcend our 
limits. But the general principle is not only that the inno- 
cent and injured partner shall not loose the pecuniary advan- 
tages formerly derived from the connexion, but also that, in 
gross cases at least, the offending party shall actually suffer in 
his goods on account of the wrong doing. Something here 
must be left to the discretion of the court; but there ought to 
be some positive law directing and limiting that discretion. 

6. The same may be said of the custody of the children, if 
there be any. The general principle here is that misconduct, 
which has broken up the family state and made light of all . | 
household endearments, shows unfitness to take charge of the 
children. They with the property sufficient for their mainte- 
nance must be entrusted to that one of the married pair who 
has been proved to be most regardful of the family interests, 
or, in case of such a person’s incompetence, to some third per- 
son, 

7. The laws ought to be specific and for determinate 
causes, and little discretion should be left in the hands of 
judges. To put the whole matter under the control of the 
judges without any specific legislation would, We are persuaded, 
be fruitful of evil. The judges would vary in their decrees— 
some granting divorce for slight grounds, others being more 
rigid. In such a country as ours, especially with an elected 
judiciary of short continuance, they might come to represent 
the public opinion, whatever it were, or there might be such a 
pressure of the bar upon them that they could not resist. Ac- 
cordingly almost all our codes have been specific in their defi- 
nitions of the causes justifying divorce, and have left but little 
freedom in the judge’s hands. Few of our statutes indeed 
give the courts too great power. The great error consists in 
the allowance of divorce for indeterminate causes, although 
neither of the parties has committed any act that can be taken 
hold of. Such causes are incompatibility of temper and conduct 
which permanently affects the happiness of the marriage rela- 
tion. We have already called the attention of our readers to 
the mischief which the “omnibus” clause has worked in the 
VOL, XXVII. 51 
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State of Connecticut. Such a law brings the judges often- 
times into extreme perplexity, for the happiness of the mar- 
riage relation is a very vague thing, and a thing capable of 
being painted in very false colors by an interested party. It 
may be affected by great and small injuries, by unkind words, 
by lasting differences of policy in the management of chil- 
dren, or by a husband’s refusal to give a wife money that she 
may dress ambitiously and above her rank. It adds strength, 
as Mr. Loomis observed in his Article, to other weak grounds 
of divorce. When a charge of habitual drunkenness or of 
failure to support is not sustained, this plea comes behind and 
props up a weak case. It tempts parties to marry improvi- 
dently, and opens the door through which they can escape 
from matrimony, for it amounts to not liking one another, and 
the dislike is enhanced by the prospect offered to the hopes of 
one or the other of making a more advantageous connexion. 
Let the acts then be palpable on which a decree of divorce is 
based, and. if the state of society is such that it shall seem de- 
sirable to separate parties on such vague grounds, let there be 
no dissolution, or at least no immediate dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie. 

8. The procedure in petitions or libels for divorce needs a 
great change in many of the States, and the laws of the differ- 
ent States ought to be brought into a substantial uniformity. 
With regard to the first point we leave reforms to those who 
are better able to judge—to the better class of lawyers who 
have no interest in encouraging applications for divorce by 
looseness of procedure, and who know what effect a change 
in practice is likely to have. But any one, lawyer or not, 
must be aware of the miserable state of things now existing in 
some of the States, and no one, who will compare the careful, 
thorough law of the code civil with most of our statutes relat- 
ing to divorce, will feel any great respect for American legis- 
lation. Let us be allowed to illustrate the state of things by 
a single case occurring not a hundred miles from where we 
write. A woman had been married less than three months, 
when, on occasion of her making evening visits or a visit with 
a young man, her husband remonstrated, and high words took 
place. She left him, and earned her own living in another 
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town. After about three months more she brought a petition 
for divorce, and the grounds alleged were adultery, habitual 
drunkenness, cruelty, and misconduct destroying domestic hap- 
piness. The three first the lawyer put in, it would seem, to 
strengthen his cause. The adultery was with a person unknown 
to the party complained of; habitual drunkenness was a false 
allegation, and had it been true, drunkenness for three months 
ought not to be regarded as habitual in the legal sense ; cruelty 
he had scarcely a chance to commit. The man had of course 
a notice served on him, but, as we suppose, did not care to in- 
cur the expense, or to bring back to his house a woman whom 
he conceived to have injured him, and who did not want to 
keep him company. The divorce was allowed by the court. 
The woman apologized afterwards for the charge of adultery, 
and said that the lawyer put it in. What went on the record 
we know not, but the records are so made up that many false 
charges appear on their pages.* We are persuaded not only 
that they are unreliable, but that they tend to give a false im- 
pression of the number of adulteries which are annually com- 
mitted. When the judge thinks that possibly one or more 
higher offenses may have given cause for divorce, and that at 
allevents the suit, if not the non-appearance of the party 
complained of, furnishes proof of bad relations in a household, 
he will be apt, if an omnibus clause permits it, to decide fav: 
orably upon the petition. And hasty examination of a case 
with pressure of an interested lawyer, may not only break up 
& family, but put a permanent stamp on a man’s or a woman’s 
character. ( 

It has been suggested that in ex parte proceedings a state’s 
attorney should ew officio be the guardian of the interests of 





* We add ex abwndanti an extract from a letter written by a legal gentleman 
in Indiana. [The seventh clause, to which reference is made, runs thus: “ Any 
other cause for which the court sball deem it proper that a decree shall be grant- 
ed.”] It frequently happens, says that gentleman, “that the petition, which is 
not sworn to, contains several statutory cases, and perhaps also states facts which 
could only be the basis of a divorce under the seventh clause; and as the evi- 
dence is heard orally, and no evidence is kept of it, probably in not one in five 
of the records of divorces can the real ground of the divorce be obtained from 
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the absent defendant. The laws of Indiana, where there are 
many such cases, strive to make their peace with justice and 
righteousness by thus protecting the absent party, but as the 
attornies “have no acquaintance with the causes, their efforts, 
are generally nominal.”* 4) 

It would seem then that the laws ought to take greater care 
both of the absent defendant’s interests and of him who is too 
poor to incur the expenses of the suit. Weadd that when the 
suit is not ex parte, and when the proceedings issue in a jury 
trial, divorce cases, at least on the complaint of adultery, 
ought to be secret—that is, no report of them ought to be al- 
lowed to appear in the public journals. The prurient curiosity 
of bystanders and the right of publicity do not weigh enough 
to counteract the interests of morality. 

The subject of divorce is complicated in this country by the 
number of jurisdictions and the ease of emigration. Just as a 
good paper currency was impossible when every State licensed 
its own banks, so it is with divorce laws. He who cannot get 
what he wants under the severe laws of New York, can be- 
come a free man by a short stay in Indiana. The validity ot 
a divorce there need not, it is true, be always admitted by 
New York. Yet the facilities for such proceedings are among 
the worst parts of our system. Those who seek to reform the 
laws in this important article, will be bound to endeavor to 
stop those leaks which loose legislation in one State occasions 
every where else. 

We have considered divorce legislation as immediately 
affecting the Christian church, and as affecting society outside 
of the company of professed Christians. But for the interests 
of the Church of Christ it is not essential and absolutely neces- 
sary that the laws in this particular should be reformed. In- 
deed we may say that a greater facility of divorce than now 
exists, that even the allowance of divorce whenever the parties 
unite in desiring it, would assuredly awaken men of Christian 
principles to the evils of society; the discipline of the church 
would become stricter; and even in a country like ours, where 





* We use the words of the same gentleman whose opinion we have quoted 
in the last note, 
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Christians are no corporate or united body, but an aggregate of 
persons belonging to different, and often jealous denominations, 
where their joint action is almost out of the question, the evils of 
society, the greater they became, would the more rouse all those 
who bear the name of Christian to a common feeling, if not to 
concerted measures for their suppression. Christianity develop- 
ed the purest principles of family life, and the noblest concep- 
tion of marriage, in the midst of Greek and Roman society, 
where divorce was almost unrestrained, and under Jewish law, 
where, besides this freedom of divorce, polygamy was tolerated. 
And this it did before the sacramental theory was formed, and 
marriage regarded as one of the sacraments. So now, if they 
have any vitality, that is if they are really Christian, Christian 
communities can take care of themselves. ‘“ Do your worst 
then,” we say, “in the matter of legislation. Make marriage in 
your codes a contract which the parties can dissolve at will, 
which either party can dissolve for very trifling reasons, which 
the State will dissolve for a great number of wrongs. Let your 
laws punishing adultery impose a penalty which nobody will 
mind, and let them be a dead letter. You but awaken then 
in the Christian communities an increasing sense of their re- 
sponsibility as the guardians of morals; you only quicken in 
them the purpose to introduce within their own pales a stricter 
discipline, and to seek to leaven society more with their pure 
principles. Thus, by your heathenish laws, you arouse the sen- 
sibilities of conscience and the instinct of self-preservation in a 
society which has immense power when once fairly in motion ; 
you practically throw society into the hands of new legislators, 
and you will lead round a cycle of things when your laws will 
give way to stricter ones more consonant with the principles 
of morality, and when you will be looked upon as the enemies 
of social progress.” 

Greatly to be desired then as is a reform in divorce legisla- 
tion, if the direct interests of religion are considered, it is not 
for this reason absolutely necessary, because the Christian 
church can resist and counteract, and more than neutralize the 
existing laws, however bad they may be. But such reform is 
of immense importance, when we look at the effect of legisla- 
tion on the general interests of society ; when we look especi- 
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ally at those vast classes who, even in a country like ours, re- 
ceive no direct influence from Christian truth and the Chris- 
tian church. What is to be done with and for the lower 
classes of society, in a country like ours, is one of the gravest 
of questions for the mind of a benevolent man. In a country 
which is mainly Protestant, the noblest things—the right of 
private judgment, and the intellectual light which always ac- 
companies an open DBible—are a “savour of death” to the 
neglected classes: they are made self-confident, vain, uneasy, 
ready to receive the crudest falsehoods, and to reject the most 
venerable truths. Religion appears to them a restraint, and 
religious people they are jealous of because these, in the natural 
order of things, get above them. So liberty also is another 
“savour of death,” as they know not how to use their politi- 
cal right, fall into the hands of demagogues, and become, as a 
class, a political power within the State. Their cry is for free- 
dom from restraint. Free rum, free Sundays, free suffrage, 
free divorce, and the like are their watchwords; and those 
who expect to get into power by their votes, if they have any 
better or higher aims, are afraid to contradict them. What is 
to elevate or purify these classes? They stand aloof from the 
ennobling influences of religion; politics do not wash them 
clean; their “little learning is a dangerous thing;” their 
facilities for sensual gratification are less limited, perhaps, than 
those of the working class in any other land. There is no help 
for them, unless it lies in the voluntary movements of Christian 
enterprise, teaching the knowledge of Christ, and with it ele- 
vating the idea of family life. But loose divorce laws corrupt 
family life at its foundation, for it is hard for such persons to 
believe that what law sanctions is not right. Here then the 
conflict, between low views of marriage and divorce and the 
views contained in the New Testament, is waged with the 
greatest sacrifice of the interests of society. If one out of five 
or six of the marriages within a certain class is dissolved by 
law, and the law with the procedure in the courts almost offers 
a bribe to get rid of a husband or wife, how is family life 
to be sustained, how is it to have fur that portion of the com- 
munity its venerable or holy character. And the low concep- 
tion of marriage tends to creep up into higher circles, as some of 
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this class, from time to time, rise in respectability and wealth. 
Since, then, reforms in the divorce Jaws are especially needed 
for the lower stratum of society; since this class is most de- 
moralized and corrupted by the fatal facility of the existing 
laws, and since it has in itself no power of self-recovery, when 
once thoroughly debased, it becomes all Christian and all ben 
evolent persons, on their account mainly, to unite in an attempt 
to procure a reform in the laws concerning divorce, to bring 
legislation as near to the Christian standard as the people will 
bear. We do not conceive that a reform in law would remove 
all the evils to which the marriage state is subject. Law can- 
not reform beyond a certain point, because “ it is weak through 
the flesh.” But bad law can corrupt even more than good law 
can purify. 

But would not a strict divorce law defeat its own end? It 
certainly might, and that in two ways; first, by creating oppo- 
sition enongh to obtain an alteration of the law, and then, in a 
corrupt state of society, by tempting to sin within the marriage 
relation, if a person cannot free himself from its constraints. 
Yet it must not be supposed that, if divorce were confined to 
cases of adultery or at least to gross violations of marriage 
duties, such more flagrant crimes would be multiplied. This 
would be the case, if the law gave the adulterer the advantage 
of marrying again, but not if it took away the right from him 
or delayed the exercise of it for a term of years. And on the 
other hand loose divorce laws do not prevent adultery, as is 
abundantly shown by the history of Roman society under the 
emperors. 

We entertain no fear then that a system of divorce laws com- 
ing nigh—gradually, if it must be so—to the severity of the New 
Testament, will defeat its own end, and only force the cor- 
ruptions of society into a worse channel. It is the defects of 
our present system that are corrupting. A system more in ac- 
cordance with the idea of marriage could not, if accepted, fail 
to purify society. 
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Articte VIII.—THE WOMEN OF THE NORTHWEST 
DURING THE WAR. 


Our Branch and ite Tributaries ; being a History of the 
Work of the Northwestern Sanitary Commission and its 
Auxiliaries, during the War of the Rebellion. By Mrs. Saran 
Epwarps Hensnaw. Including a full report of receipts and 
disbursements, by E. W. Blatchford, Treasurer; and an 
introductory chapter by Hon. Mark Skinner. Chicago: 
Alfred L. Sewell. 1868. 8vo. p. 482. 


In a former number of this Review, January, 1865, we 
devoted some space to Mr. Stillé’s very able and interesting 
History of the United States Sanitary Commission, and to 
considering the general objects and labors of that national 
organization. A field so wide and varied could no more be 
deemed exhausted by a single Article than the whole subject 
of the rebellion by a review of the Reports of the Secretary of 
War. Yet, in the great number of other topics that press 
upon our attention, we should hardly return so soon to the 
consideration of this. But the beautiful and fascinating volume 
before us, introducing itself as one of the very first complete 
contributions to the art of bookmaking from the great North- 
west (itself the child of New England), and the record by a 
woman’s pen, of the surpassing patriotism, devotion, ability, 
and achievements of Western women, opens up thoughts 
entirely apart from the splendid work to which it specially 
relates; thoughts among the latest born of the reflections of 
the age, and intensely interesting, both in their survey of the 
past and their visions of the future. 

The publisher, in his circular, announces with what he 
“trusts is commendable pride, that while most of the books 
bearing the imprints of Western publishers are manufactured 
at the East,‘ Our Branch’ is throughout a Western production. 

It was stereotyped at the Chicago Type Foundry, 
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where also a large portion of the type was made; the paper 
was made at the West, and not only were the maps drawn and 
printed, and the whole book printed and bound in Chicago, 
but the printing was done on a press manufactured in every 
part, from the patterns up, entirely in this city.” His pride 
is abundantly justified. For elegance of material and work- 
manship, for good taste, for completeness in making up, and 
for careful correctness in revision, this volume stands in the 
foremost rank of American books, and puts to shame the 
shabbiness of some of our great Eastern houses in even their 
most important and profitable publications. It is deeply in- 
teresting to observe such evidence of the mighty progress 
which the West is making in the most advanced arts of civil- 
ization. The mind délights to contemplate that not distant 
era when its boundless resources, not of rich, deep loam alone, 
but of minerals, of metals, of fuel, of water power, of ingenious 
brains and cunning hands, shall be in course of harmonious 
development, with results of wealth and of mental and social 
advancement unparalleled in the history of the world. It is 
common for Western orators, even among those of the better 
class, to disparage New England, to charge it with jealousy of 
the West, and a narrow selfishness in its policy of protection 
to American industry, which is claimed to be detrimental to 
Western interests. Such imputations are entirely unjust. 
Nothing pleases us more than to behold the newer portions of 
our common country steadily approaching and even outstrip- 
ping us in those rivalries where the success of each redounds 
to the common honor and the common benefit. As the West 
becomes more independent of the East, by the accumulation of 
capital, it will free itself from these suspicions and come more 
and more into that sympathy with New England in questions 
of political economy which it already feels in those of political 
virtue and moral principle. Its swelling wealth will flow 
naturally into all the different channels of investment, and 
as its splendid enterprise takes on every form of manufacturing 
industry, it will emerge from the flimsy and soap-bubble 
philosophy of free trade theorists. With the means to pro- 
duce; it will realize that production and not exchange is the 
creator of wealth, and will devote itself heartily to that true 
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policy of every nation, and especially of every young nation, 
the development of all its resources and all its energies by 
promoting industrial activity in the greatest variety of forms’ 
Most heartily, then, do we welcome every indication like that 
afforded by the volume before us, that the West is becoming 
the rival of the East in arts which it has hitherto left almost 
unattemped. Most cordially do we extend to it our encourage. 
ment and congratulation, and not only to the West, but to 
the South, and to every portion of our land, upon the successful 
establishment of any new branch of industry even in competi- 
tion with ourselves. For apart from the fact that thus are 
strengthened the bonds of union, and thus advanced the general 
prosperity, it is by such rivalries as these that we ourselves shall 
be stimulated to greater skill than we have as yet attained, and 
to advancement to untried labors in the realms of use, and 
beauty, and luxury. 

But the book possesses a far deeper interest than that of its 
illustrating the skill and taste of Western workmen and the en- 
terprise of Western publishers. It contains a record of patriotic 
devotion, of splendid generosity, of wisdom, fortitude, and 
achievement on the part of the Western people which cannot 
be read without wonder and admiration. The story is no mere 
statement of glittering generalities. Mrs. Henshaw’s graphic 
and picturesque pen is never oblivious that it is inditing 
history, and it deals precisely with facts and figures. It tells 
us exactly in dollars and in cents, in bushels and in pounds, 
what Western generosity did for our soldiers during the war; 
and when we consider the comparative and, in many cases, the 
absolute poverty of those young communities, and read the 
stupendous contributions which poured from them to the 
army in a constant stream, we doubt whether the annals of 
effort at the East could show so honorable a record. 

It is principally, however, as a history of woman’s work in 
the war that the volume at this time engages our attention. 
Its value in this respect is exceedingly great, not only as a col- 
lection of interesting facts but as bearing upon the much dis- 
cussed questions of woman’s social, intellectual, and political 
capacities. That grand army of American women, a part of 
whose labors in their country’s cause is here described by one 
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of themselves, while laboring during those four years of self- 
devotion strictly within their appropriate sphere, have done 
more to establish the claims of their sex to equality of social 
and civil rights than all the female orators and journalists, 
clamoring from forums and hanging about legislatures and 
political conventions, could accomplish in half a century. The 
great capacity and peculiar adaptedness of woman to manage 
enterprises on the largest scale, even those demanding great 
labor, untiring assiduity, and the most abounding energy, tact, 
and business talent, were never before so grandly demonstrated, 
and may even be almost pronounced a new discovery. Mrs. 
Henshaw tells us that these superior qualities displayed them- 
selves at the very outset of the work: 


“The energy, earnestness, and intelligence with which these patriotic women 
entered upon their labors, are worthy of record. The books of the Commission 
ehow, under this date, a collection of letters from the northwestern women, far 
and near, from cities, towns, hamlets, and far-off prairie settlements, that is, of 
itself, a monument to the patriotism, ability, and cultivation of the writers, In- 
structions, evincing remarkable clearness of intellect and precision of thought, 
were asked for on every side; societies, admirably organized, were reported ; 
details for their management were arranged, evincing so much forethought, tact, 
and resources; the methods of mercantile business were so readily learned and 
so skillfully adapted to existing circumstances, as almost to justify the exclama- 
tion of an on-looker: ‘ The northwest is full of wonderful women.’” 


It is true that, with wise deference to conventional prejudice 
and to the promptings of female self-distrust, a number of 
able and influential gentlemen were associated with the lady 
managers of the Northwestern Sanitary Commission, who per- 
formed their laborious and responsible duties with an ability 
and fidelity beyond all praise. But we very much doubt 
whether most or all of these services might nut have been as 
well performed by women, at least by women educated to the 
work. Some of them certainly, including those for which 
women are thought least qualified, were in fact performed in 
part by ladies, such as addressing public meetings, visiting the 
front, and inspecting field and post hospitals. Among the 
most interesting of Mrs. Henshaw’s sketches are those which 
narrate the labors of the lady managers in these so-called 
masculine employments. We read with no diminution of our 
reverence and respect, but rather with an increase of both, 
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that Mrs. Hoge developed a remarkable talent for conducting 
a public meeting; that “ Mrs. Livermore, in public speak- 
ing, had a great charm of voice and intonation, which singu- 
larly stole on the attention;” and how one of the ladies, 
visiting the army at Vicksburg, “was in the rifle-pits and 
passed through the loop-holes forty feet from the enemy, while 
the balls whistled within ten inches of her head, and she was 
sprinkled with falling leaves and branches.” Long before the 
war closed indeed the personal presence and assistance of 
woman, anywhere and everywhere where work was to be done 
for the relief or prevention of suffering, had become so com- 
mon and of such established value that they ceased to excite 
remark. Her labors were gratefully accepted at home and in 
the field. Her influence, exerted in a thousand different forms, 
became a recognised and important agency in the conduct of 
the war. The thirty thousand American women who, as Mrs. 
Henshaw tells us, belonged to the Aid Societies of the North- 
west, are rightly denominated by her “the army at home.” 
They were as truly engaged in the prosecution of the war as 
their brothers, husbands, and sons who carried muskets in the 
field. 

We do not think that we exaggerate the importance of these 
facts when we say that they create an epoch in the history of 
woman, and must inevitably have a great influence upon her 
future. Participation in war has always been regarded as 
giving the highest clains to social rights—and few have been 
the nations that have permitted their defenders to remain dis- 
franchised. In the movement now going on for female equality 
in political privileges, the agitators have a new and powerful 
answer to an argument never very conclusive, but which has 
been often made against their claims. ‘“ Women must not 
vote,” it has been said, “because they do not fight; they 
ought not to possess the right of ruling the country which 
they cannot defend.” The objections to this proposition are 
three in number. It goes too far, it does not go far enough, 
and it is not true. It goes too far, for under it ald who actually 
bear arme, including minors and aliens, should have the fran- 
chise. It does not go far enough, for it excludes from suffrage 
all who do not bear arms, the aged, the infirm, and men of 
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business or scholastic pursuits. And that now at least it is 
not true, we have seen already. The true argumént against 
female suffrage lies, as it seems to us, in the social and domes- 
tic evils which it would induce, and this objection seems likely 
to be forever insuperable. Yet when we consider the vast ad- 
vance which the sex has made toward equality with man in 
dignity, influence, and civil rights, since she has had favorable 
opportunities for exhibiting her capacities through a better or 
more general education, and through more free participation 
with men in various forms of skilled labor, and in social and 
business affairs, we can hardly doubt that even without the 
elective franchise these new developments of her value in war 
will secure for her as great an increase of political influence 
and respect as her services in the defense of liberty have 
brought her of honor and gratitude. 

We can hardly doubt also that the grand work of self-denial 
and patriotism in which American women so earnestly labored 
for four long years, had its effect in enlarging and elevating 
their own character. The whole people indeed was educated 
by the war to a true comprehension of the principles involved 
in it, and a spirit of self-sacrifice for their sake—so that it de- 
veloped from a struggle for the suppression of a revolt to a 
contest for universal freedom. A similar change was observ- 
able in the progress of sanitary aid societies from their original 
purpose of providing comforts for volunteers from particular 
neighborhoods to a wide and general labor for the national 
armies. Mrs. Henshaw vividly reminds us of those early 
days when female enthusiasm in every village, with well in- 
tended, but uninstructed zeal, expended itself in scraping lint 
and making “ havelocks” for county regiments. We ourselves 
recall the fact that a night or two before the departure of the 
first Connecticut troops for the seat of war, an entire com- 
pany was sent to bed at an early hour of the evening in order 
that the ladies might improve their martial appearance by 
sewing stripes upon their pantaloons. Every locality felt na- 
turally a special interest in its own volunteers and for some 
little time after the Chicago Branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion was established “ almost every box arriving at the depot 
of the Commission was designated for some specific military 
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organization.” But it soon became clear to all that these dis- 
tinctions were unjust as well as unwise and impracticable, 
and it is to the lasting honor of those women who had hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons in the army, that “their noble ardor 
rose to the necessity of the times. Patriotism as a motive 
took the place of one more personal, and was found abundantly 
able to stimulate their exertions, so long as exertion was neces- 
sary.” But we should still be unjust to those noble-hearted 
women if we did not refer to the fact that their generous hu- 
manity was untarnished by bitterness. In the hospitals and 
on the field, wherever under any circumstances Union and 
rebel soldiers were intermingled in a common suffering, no dis- 
tinction was ever made between them in the bestowal of atten- 
tion or the distribution of supplies. 

The intense interest which women always feel in the results 
of their labors was of signal advantage in this association, by 
compelling the strictest fidelity and economy in its distributing 
agents. Mrs. Henshaw, with instinctive interest in this sub- 
ject, takes great pains to inform us what extraordinary and in- 
cessant pains were systematically taken to secure these results, 
and their remarkable success. There is not the least doubt 
that never in the history of the world were such enormous 
supplies distributed with eo little waste, diversion, or loss. We 
are glad to find in connection with this subject a full and most 
conclusive refutation of the reports so common and so Gis- 
couraging that the Sanitary supplies reached in but a partial 
measure the privates for whom they were specially designed. 
In every instance that such a report reached the association, 
we are told it was instantly followed up and traced back to its 
source. The author was ascertained, evidence solicited, and 
the most careful inquiry instituted. Numerous instances are 
narrated in full, and we are informed that with scarcely an 
exception it was ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that the charge was unfounded or unreasonable. This sense 
of responsibility for the best services, and for the highest 
economy, vigilance, and activity was naturally stronger in all 
ranks of this voluntary association than under the military 
government which breaks down so largely the habit of self- 
reliance; yet we firmly believe that no inconsiderable part of 
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the prudence and good management which actually obtained, 
was due to the fact that for the most part women furnished 
the supplies and women watched their distribution. The study 
and practice of housekeeping is an excellent school of economy 
and tact, and most of the mothers and wives of every com- 
munity have profited by it to an extent that is little apprecia- 
ted. Accordingly, when such a woman as glorious Mrs. 
Bickerdyke was brought in contact with the frightful reckless- 
ness and waste of war, it roused all the indignation and the 
energy of her nature. 


“It was on the breaking up of the hospitals at Savannah, that Mrs. Bickerdyke 
began to develop one of her specialties. The order had gone forth, and every- 
thing was being made ready. On approaching, one day, the main hospital, she 
espied a huge pile of soiled clothing—sanitary shirts and drawers, blankets and 
sheets—evideatly prepared for some form of destruction. ‘ What is to be done 
with these?’ she inquired in a tone of remonstrance. ‘They are to be burned, 
was the reply. ‘Burned!’ she exclaimed. “Burned! These goods that be- 
long to us, and that the wives and mothers of the Boys have worked so hard to 
send!’ ‘Nothing else can be done with them, was the answer; ‘you see 
they are soiled and bloody ; there are too many of them to be washed, and they 
cannot be moved in this state.’ ‘I'll show you, sir, that they can be washed, 
she said; ‘don’t touch them until you hear from me!’ 

“She went to the proper officer, and asked that a detail of seven men might be 
sent her for Monday. The day sacred to the American wash tub arrived, and 
with it men, teams, barrels, and kettles. The hospital yard was turned into a 
laundry. Washing, wringing, boiling, and drying, went rapidly on. Tuesday, 
the same, Wednesday, likewise. And so of Thursday, and Friday, and Satur- 
day. Mrs. Bickerdyke superintended every process, all the while attending to 
her sick ; never forgetting at the right hour to give this one an egg, and that 
one a brandy punch. New relays of men were sent each day; for the work was 
tiresome, and the supervision was vigorous. ‘That’s no way to wring!’ she 
would exclaim, seizing the garment and giving a specimen twist, while her pupil 
looked on, in hopeless admiration. The men worked willingly, for everything 
Mrs, Bickerdyke did was right, in their eyes. The clothes were washed, dried 
folded (there was no ironing) boxed, and sent to the next point of destina- 
tion.” pp. 72-74. 


Our readers will be interested in another instance: 


“ Mrs, Bickerdyke did her part toward preventing waste, in a manner peculiarly 
herown. On the breaking up of a hospital, there was, as has been shown, much 
destruction, Many valuable articles were thrown aside, for want of transporta- 
tion, such as pans, cooking utensils, etoves, and soiled clothing. These she gath- 
ered up. A large stove, sent from, the Chicago Sanitary Commission, was found 
by her in the wouds, at Farmington, and removed by her instrumentality to 
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Corinth, where it did much service. The clothing thus thrown away was nearly 
all new, but soiled. She employed relays of negroes to wash it, and then re- 
turned it to the hospitals, 

“The list of ‘articles restored to usefulness’ in one day’s washing at the 
Corinth laundry, will enable the reader to judge how many weeks of Aid. 
Society toil it took, to meet the waste of one hospital; and will suggest an 
answer to the oft-repeated question, as to what became of all the sanitary goods 
that went to the Commission at Chicago. 

“The list is as follows: 


1,582 Sheets, 478 Pillow Cases, 130 pairs Socks, 
600 Towels, 400 Handkerchiefs and Napkins, 80 Quilts, 
32 Blankets, 70 Bedsacks, 5 Blouses, 
6 pairs Pants, 200 Shirts, 175 pairs Drawers, 
22 Feather Pillows, emptied and washed. pp. 90, 91. 
Another list of discarded articles secured by Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke from the cellar of a Government hospital, and washed 
and restored to service in four days is given in another place, 


“ 1,500 Government Shirts and Drawers, 610 Woolen Shirts, 
800 Sanitary Shirts, 216 pairs Woolen Pants, 
520 pairs Sanitary Drawers, 1,852 Government Sheets, 
383 pairs Woolen Socks, 542 Government Pillow Cases.” 
p. 116. 


If during the war all government property had been in 
charge of women, and every woman a Mrs. Bickerdyke, there 
would have been little need to-day of discussing the wicked- 
ness and folly of repudiation. 

Our Article has already extended beyond its purposed limits, 
and we must bring it to a close. We had marked page after 
page of the book for extracts to illustrate the intense interest 
of its incidents, and the charm of its graceful and often bril- 
liant style. Those which we have given, however, though not 
among the passages selected for the purpose, must suffice. In- 
deed it is difficult to cull from the 300 pages of the narrative 
any particular portion which can claim a special excellence or 
interest, or to recall, when its fascinating pages are ciosed, 
which of its graphic pictures absorbed us most. We congrat- 
ulate the authoress upon her triumphant success in this her 
first important literary enterprise ; and we congratulate not 
less the noble army of co-laborers in the immortal work whose 
rise and progress this book describes, and by whose request its 
preparation was undertaken, upon the beautiful and enduring 
memorial of those labors which has been given to the world 
through the united efforts of their historian and their pub- 
lisher. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Laner’s Genzsis.*—Dr. Schaff, in the sketch which he gives 
of Dr. Lange, in his “ Germany, its Universities, &c.,” calls him “a 
poetical theologian and a theological poet.” We should hardly 
expect from the union of these characters a perfect commentator ; 
and Dr. Lange does not disappoint us; there is almost enongh of 
the poet to spoil the theologian. Dissatisfied with the results of 
the historico-critical school, which has given Germany her present 
advanced position in the field of biblical science, and yet not con- 
tent with either the literal interpretation of traditional orthodoxy, 
or the allegorical interpretation, taken separately, he has endeav- 
ored to combine them both in a new method. 

The following passage which occurs on page Ixviii of the Intro- 
duction (we translate from the original instead of quoting trom 
the American edition, for reasons which will appear hereafter), 
well illustrates his position : 


* Paradise had a real and a local existence, but it was at the same time the 
symbol of the ideal paradisaic earth. The same is true of the four streams, 
Whether by the river, in the midst of the Garden, the region of the fountain- 
head of the four streams be not indicated, may be left undecided; enough that 
it was really single, and that it was at the same time the symbol of the entire 
fountain-head of blessing on the earth. Whether the Tree of Life in the Garden, 
as an individual, was a physical plant, or rather the glorification of nature con- 
nected with the appearance of God in the Garden, may be a question; as a sym- 
bol, it expresses the entire saving and living force of nature under the revelation 
of the Spirit. The tree set as a test of obedience existed in some form or other, 
but by it all nature is in a measure designated as a test. The serpent, however, 
as the organ of a tempting spirit of the other world, is not only the type of 
temptation and sin, but, as a reptile of the early time, also the type of its bru- 
tality, its degradation, and its final destruction.” 


The advantages of this method of interpretation are at once 
apparent. The merely literal interpreter finds his path obstructed 
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with apparent contradictions, seeming impossibilities, all of which 
Dr. Lange, on the wings of some grand symbolic idea, lightly sur- 
mounts. Not less important, in view of the leading object of this 
commentary, is another consideration. On this theory, of what 
we may call the universal sense of Scripture, as distinguished from 
the double sense, fourfold sense, &c., the homiletical resources of 
the commentary are indefinitely increased. The most unprom- 
ising material, a genealogical table even, becomes at once rich in 
hidden meaning. To those who are in quest of the raw material 
for sermons, we cannot commend a better commentary, nor to 
those who seek illustration of the real meaning of Scripture a 
worse. This is buried hopelessly out of sight under the weight of 
Dr. Lange’s “General Preliminary,” “Exegetical and Critical,” 
“ Doctrinal and Ethical,” “ Homiletical and Practical” Remarks. 

We have still to speak of the work of the translators and editors. 
With Prof. Lewis’s translation, which covers the Introduction to 
Genesis, and the first eleven and last fourteen chapters of the 
Commentary, we have little fault to find. He rarely misses the 
sense of the German. His additions, however, which fill near a 
hundred pages, and which comprise a special introduction to the 
first chapter of Genesis, discussions, some of them at considerable 
length, of particular passages or subjects suggested by them, and 
numerous philological and doctrinal notes, do not add, proportion- 
ately, in our estimation, to the value of the work. They make an 
unwieldy book still more unwieldy. Though a little less fanciful, 
his interpretations are as wide of the historic sense, and as dog- 
matic as Dr, Lange’s. On the philological side, also, where his 
learning is most conspicuous, the want of sound method and sober 
judgment is no less so. Such linguistic philosophy as we find in 
his “ Excursus on the Confusion of Languages,” or such ety- 
mology as that which identifies Oceanus with Gihon, and the 
Latin genus with Cain, ought not to be any longer possible. 

The remainder of the work, viz.: the Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and chapters xii.—xxxvi. of the Commentary, have 
been translated by Dr. Gosman ;—a translation which will take 
rank with the worst published, and may perhaps become a classic 
among them, 


“ By merit raised to that bad eminence.” 
Not only in passages of more difficulty but often in the simplest 
idioms and constructions he is at fault. That our language is not 
too strong, the following examples will show. 
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Speaking of the Jewish people, Lange says : 

“So ist es um der Vaeter willen die seine tiefste Eigenthum- 
lichkeit repraesentiren,” u. s. w.; ¢.¢, Thus for the sake of the 
fathers (i. e., the patriarchs), who represent its profoundest pecu- 
liarity, etc., Dr. Gosman translates, page 10, “Thus for the 
Father’s sake, whose profoundest peculiarities it represents,” a 
somewhat startling assertion! 

“Die neuere Kritik ueberall aus den heiligen Urkunden des 
antiheidnischen conkreten Monotheismus, d. h. aus dem Alten und 
Neuen Testamente heidnische Vorstellungen herausliest oder viel- 
mehr, dergleichen ueberail in den heiligen Text hineinliest ;” 4. ¢., 
Modern criticism discovers everywhere in the sacred records of 
the anti-heathen, concrete monotheism, é. ¢., in the Old and New 
Testament, heathen conceptions, or rather introduces them every- 
where into the sacred text ; Dr. Gosman renders, page 23, ‘‘ Mod- 
ern criticism rejects from the sacred records of the anti-heathen, 
concrete monotheism, 7. ¢., from the Old and New Testament any 
heathenish idea or representation, or rather brings these same 
notions and representations into the whole sacred text.” The 
blunder is so palpable that one might detect it without the aid of 
the German. 

“Der Gegensatz der religioesen Weltanschauung und der welt- 
lichen im medialen Sinne ;” ¢. ¢., The opposition between the reli- 
gious method of looking at the world (which goes back directly 
to the first cause), and the profane or mediate method (through 
the medium of second causes), Dr. Gosman renders, page 29: 
“The opposition between the religious and secular view of the 
world in a medieval sense.” 

“Die verschiedensten Gegner aber finden es mit einander 
fabelhaft, dass die Bibel ueberhaupt von jenen vorgeschichtlichen 
Dingen mit der vollkommensten Zuversicht einen ganz genauen 
Bericht erstattet ;” i. ¢., But the opponents who differ most widely 
agree in thinking it wonderful that the Bible, with the most per- 
fect assurance, should give a very exact xccount of those pre- 
historic matters (é. ¢., the creation). Dr. Gosman translates, page 
71, “ But the opponents who differ most widely agree in this, that 
it is fabulous, that the Bible should make an entirely new report 
of pre-historical things, with the most perfect assurance.” 

But instead of extending this random list, as we might do 
indefinitely, it will be less entertaining, perhaps, but more useful 
to examine a page of his translation more in detail. On page 449, 
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we find the following errors: “ Nach Knobel hat der Jehovist, in- 
dem er selbstaendig erzaehlte, was hier nicht der Fall sein soll, den 
Vorgang mit Sarah schon Kap. xii. 11—20 berichtet,” ¢. ¢., “In 
Knobe!’s view, the Jehovistic writer has already reported the 
occurrence with Sarah, ch. xii, 11—20; his narrative being there, 
but not here, independent. Dr. Gosman: “In Knobel’s view 
the Jehovistic writer has recorded the occurrence with Sarah 
already (ch. xii. 11—20), because he could then do it indepen- 
dently, which could not be the case here.” “Sich verschul- 
den,” to incur guilt, is rendered “to walk under the general 
sense that he had done wrong.” “Stand es aber einmal so 
mit der Maxime,” i. ¢, this principle once adopted is trans- 
lated, “ but if the saying were then founded and chosen.” 
“ Gottloses Wesen,” wickedness, is translated “godless beings.” 
“Nach Kurtz war die noch nicht verbluehte oder wieder 
verjuengte Schoenheit der Sarah das Motiv ;” i. ¢., according to 
Kurtz, the still blooming or the rejuvenated beauty of Sarah was 
the motive. Dr. Gosman renders “ was not the motive.” 
“ Negeb, das Land gegen Mittag ;” é. e., Negeb, the region to the 
South, he translates, apparently under the impression that he is 
preserving the Hebrew idiom, “the South—the land towards the 
mid-day.” [For the same reason, doubtless, chap. xxviii. 14, he 
adds, in brackets, as explanatory of the west, east, north, south 
of our common English version, the words evening, morning, 
midnight, mid-day, though the idiom is as little Hebrew as it is 
English, belonging only to the German. ] “Sich niederlas- 
sen,” to settle down, to take up one’s abode, he translates, “To 
descend.” “Hier ganz nahe bei einem Winterstrome stand 
ein grosses und beruehmtes Kloster ;” 7. ¢ , here, close by a winter 
torrent, stood a great and renowned convent, he translates, “ there 
stood very near here, in a winter stream, a great and renowne? 
convent.” 

With these citations, which are all to be found upon a sin- 
gle page (and we have omitted two or three which we might 
fairly have quoted), we shall close our qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of Dr. Gosman’s translations. As a commentator, Dr. 
Gosman is hardly less brilliant. His readers have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that his annotations, unlike Prof. Lewis’s, are 
largely quotations. His chief authorities being, however, Murphy 
among the English, and, among the Germans, Keil, of whom Dr. 
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Lange had already given us more than enough, the congratula- 
tion need not be extravagant. 

Of course we do not hold the publishers, who have given us this 
work in good faith, responsible for Dr. Gosman’s shortcomings. 
But when they speak of Lange’s Commentary as, “ beyond doubt, 
the most comprehensive and important biblical work of the age— 
the very best commentary which the united Evangelical scholar- 
ship of Europe and America can produce at the present time,” 
are they not going quite as far as custom permits in such state- 
ments? What are the facts of the case? The writers employed 
upon the commentary (we speak of the original Bibelwerk), are, 
with hardly an exception, men of no great eminence, or what in 
the present case amounts to the same, eminent in other depart- 
ments than that of Biblical science. In Germany, no such distinc- 
tion is claimed for the work; the exaggeration would be too evi- 
dent. The German publishers say, “ The work addresses itself to a 
definite and limited circle of readers,—that of Evangelical pastors, 
to the exclusion of every other consideration and want.” It is 
not a commentary for scholars, but is practical rather than critical 
in its aim. Whatever is done to it by Dr. Schaff, however, bears 
the mark of exact and comprehensive scholarship. 


HENDERSON’s COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH AND LAMENTA- 
Tions.*—The appearance of this reprint, so long after the original 
publication of the work (in 1851), we take to be an index of the 
poverty of English and American scholarship rather than a testi- 
mony to the permanent value of this Commentary. It is so far 
below the standard of good German Commentaries that it is diffi- 
cult to admit its possible superiority to other English works as a 
sufficient raison d@étre. Dr. Henderson’s translation is in no wise 
remarkable for force or beauty, nor is his judgment such as to 
give to his interpretation of the more difficult passages any weight 
of authority. The Commentary is brief, and might, without seri- 
ous injury, have been made briefer, at least in the critical portion. 
Since the laborious collations of Kennicott and De Rossi, Hebrew 
scholars have ceased to look for any material aid in the restoration 
of the original text to the variations of the manuscripts. Not only 
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are these variations unimportant, for the most part, but the com. 
paratively recent date of even the oldest Hebrew manuscripts, 
and the fact that the differences observed point to one uniform 
revision of the text, take away what little value for critical pur- 
poses they might otherwise possess. But Dr. Henderson takes 
account of them as gravely as if he were writing a commentary on 
the New Testament. It is characteristic throughout of his method 
of interpretation that the events of history are made the measure 
and the test of the prophet’s meaning. To interpret prophecy 
aright, you have only to read history backward. Thus with 
respect to the Messianic prophecies, his only inquiry is, “Is the 
prophecy, or is it not, Messianic?” He does not stop to consider 
the particular form of the Messianic idea with a view to trace its 
progressive development; but, the question as to its Messianic 
character being settled in the affirmative, he has only to apply a 
pocket lens to read in it all the details of our Saviour’s life. His 
method also leads him to expect the future restoration of the 
Jews to the Holy Land. Prophecy means to him little else than 
prediction, and this radical misconception of the prophetic charac- 
ter and calling is a bar to the proper interpretation of the pro- 
phetic writings. 


Mr. Bacon’s SERMONS ON THE SABBATH QuEsTIon.*—The obser- 
vance of Sunday is generally held by Christians in Great Britain 
and this country to be binding on them in virtue of the fourth 
commandment of the decalogue. The moral part of this com- 
mandment they understand to comprise the observance of one 
day in seven, the statute being so far modified by the New Testa- 
ment as to substitute the first for the seventh day of the week. 
But the observance is still, in their view, legal or statutory in 
its foundation. This view has extensively prevailed among Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians since the rise of Puritanism. There are 
some, however, and probably an increasing number, who, while 
favoring the devout observance of Sunday and opposed to the 
conversion of it, or of any part of it, into a holiday, adopt a differ- 
ent opinion respecting the ground on which the institution rests. 
They do not think that the fourth commandment is of universal 
application, as is supposed in the prevalent theory. They adopt, 





* The Sabbath Question —Sermons Preached to the Valley Church, Orange, 
N. J. By Geores B. Bacon, Pastor. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 
Broadway. 1868. 
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in general, the doctrine on this subject, which was espoused by 
Calvin, Luther, and other Reformers, and is maintained by most 
theologians on the continent of Europe. With them the obser- 
vance is a privilege, and is binding as such rather than in conse- 
quence of an explicit law. It rests on the Christian feeling which 
demands such a commemoration of the great fact of Christianity, 
the Resurrection of Jesus; on the selection of this day as the day 
of worship by the Apostolic Church, and on the grateful, unani- 
mous imitation of their example in subsequent ages; on the 
obvious utility of the observance both for the body and soul; and 
on other considerations of a kindred nature. The subject is one 
which is likely to occasion much discussion. There is no ground 
for denunciation on either side. A calm and temperate discussion 
of the whole subject would be highly useful. The party of the 
minority have found a good representative in the Author of these 
Discourses. Written for an ordinary congregation, they con- 
stantly keep in view the end of practical edification, and their 
Christian tone is one of their conspicuous merits. Mr. Bacon’s 
aim is not merely negative; he seeks to build up more than to 
pull down. He does not seek to remove what he deems an imper- 
fect view without endeavoring to supplant it by one more com- 
plete. In discourses of this character, we cannot look, of course, 
for an array of exegetical and historical learning ; but the fruits of 
such studies are apparent on their pages, and the liberal, scholarly 
spirit is never wanting. The following are the titles of the 
several discourses: The Sabbath of God; The Purpose of the 
Jewish Sabbath; The Use and Abuse of the Jewish Sabbath; 
The Lord’s Day a Privilege; The Lord’s Day Honorable; The 
Right Observance of the Lord’s Day. If this unpretending vol- 
ume should elicit renewed attention to the important subject of 
which it treats, and result in a thorough discussion, free from that 
unchristian vituperation which is the bane of such controversies 
among us, it would accomplish a great good. But whether this 
result follow or not, it is gratifying that discourses marked by so 
much ability and by so cultured and Christian a spirit are delivered 
in any of our pulpits. 


Rev. A. F. Hewrr on “Tue Prostems or tHe Acz.”* — 
Several Catholic divines, converts from Protestantism, have 
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undertaken of late the formidable task of reconciling the rights 
of reason with the claims of the Papal Church. It is pleasant to 
find sober reasoning and philosophical argument in the room of 
the angry or contemptuous vituperation which is only too com- 
mon among Catholic polemical writers. This volume indicates a 
thoughtful spirit on the part of the writer, as well as much lite- 
rary culture. It is an able book. We regret that we are pre- 
cluded at present from a detailed examination of its propositions 
and arguments. We must say that Mr. Hewit’s theology appears 
to us decidedly anti-Augustinian, and not up to the standard of 
orthodoxy as defined by St. Thomas, especially in the article of 
Original Sin. We notice an occasional overstatement ; as when 
he says, (page 5 of the Essay on Augustine), that this Father 
“had the most perfect heathen culture of the day, and all the 
wealth of heathen science and art.” The fact is that Augustine’s 
culture was very imperfect. Besides being ignorant of Hebrew, 
he had only a smattering of Greek. This last defect he himself 
deplores in his Confessions, and his readers have occasion to de- 
plore it still more. When Mr. Hewit adds that he had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Church Fathers before him, he errs again. 
Augustine knew the Greek fathers chiefly through Latin transla- 
tions, and these must have been, in some cases, faulty. 


Tue Boox or Pratse* is offered to the Christian public in the 
name of the General Association of Connecticut, by a committee 
of pastors, to whom its preparation was entrusted. 

As long ago as 1797, by request of the same ministerial body, 
President Dwight undertook to prepare an edition of Watts’s 
Psalms with Select Hymns, which was published three years later, 
and during the next generation was universally used by the 
churches in this State. At a later day the same Association hav- 
ing noticed “an increasing diversity in the collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for public worship used in the churches under their 
pastoral care,” and judging “that the unity and fraternal com- 
munion of the constituent portions of our ecclesiastical common- 
wealth would be greatly promoted, if the churches, without any 
abridgment of their liberty, could unite in the use of one bock of 
Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs in all their assemblies,” 





* The Book of Praise ; or, Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social Worship. 
Prepared under the sanction and authority and in behalf of the General Associa- 
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adopted measures which resulted in the publication, in 1845, of 
what is commonly known as the Connecticut Collection of 
“Psalms and Hymns.” Of this work various editions have been 
called for, with and without tunes, and the proceeds of the copy- 
right, which is held in trust by the Association, have been appro- 
priated from year to year to the work of domestic missions. 
Though very generally adopted, this book never gained exclusive 
possession of the field occupied by its predecessor, and owing 
partly to the merits of more recent works, and partly to the per- 
sistent efforts of publishers, there is still great lack of uniformity 
in the hymn books used in our churches. It was reported to the 
Association in 1865, that eight different collections of psalmody 
were in use in 285 churches of the State; fifty-one of which had 
retained the Church Psalmody (whose publication antedated that 
of the Connecticut Book) ; thirty-nine having introduced the Sab- 
bath Hymn Book, and nine the Plymouth Collection, while one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, or seven-twelfths of the whole number used 
the Psalms and Hymns recommended by the Association. 

The attention of the General Association has been turned to 
this State of things from year to year, with various plans for a 
supplement or a revision, and in 1866, in response to an overture 
from the New Haven Central Association, it was “ Resolved, that 
the following ministers, namely, W. T. Eustis, Jr., E. P. Parker, M. 
M. G. Dana, H. N. Dunning, and L. L. Paine, be appointed a 
committee to prepare a revision of the Psalm and Hymn Book, 
and publish the same with the concurrence of the trustees of the 
Psalm and Hymn Book, provided satiefactory arrangements can 
be made with the publishers.” The next year this committee re- 
ported progress, and at their instance the following resolution was 
adopted : 


“That the committee appointed the last year to prepare a revision of the 
Psalm and Hymn Book, namely, W. T. Eustis, Jr., E. P. Parker, M. M. G. Dana, 
H. N. Dunning, and L, L. Paine, be authorized to publish a Hymn and Tune 
Book, using, if found desirable, the title and tunes of the ‘Congzegational Hymn 
and Tune Book,’ whose copyright is owned by this General Association; and to 
employ the publishers with whom they may be able to make the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement,” 


The result of the labors of this committee appears in “The Book 
of Praise,” which is a volume of 406 pages, containing 76 selec- 
tions for chanting, 974 metrical pieces, and about 240 hymn tunes. 
It has been with them a labor of love, without any pecuniary 
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recompense, and the copyright is vested in the General Associa- 
tion, not, it is understood, for the sake of profit, but to retain the 
control of the text, and guard it from undesirable emendations, 
Several churches have adopted it since its publication in April 
last, and we are informed that successive editions have been dis- 
posed of as rapidly as they could be furnished. 

How useful this volume may prove to be, how popular it will 
become, how practicable its music will be found, must be left for 
time to determine; but there are some points of adverse criticism, 
which we propose frankly to state. 

We deem it unfortunate in the first place that the compilers should 
have felt called upon to prepare a new book, instead of making a 
revision of that already in use. The design of their appointment 
was surely not to introduce a new candidate for ecclesiastical 
favor, but to remedy the evil resulting from the use of a variety 
of hymn books already too great. Can it be that the committee 
misunderstood this design? We confess ourselves at a loss to 
explain the opening sentences of the preface, which are as fol- 
lows :— 


“The General Association of Connecticut, constrained by a demand from 
many quarters for a more satisfactory book of praise, at its annual meeting in 
the month of June, 1867, passed a resolution instructing and authorizing a com- 
mittee of five pastors—namely, W. T. Eustis, Jr., E. P. Parker, M. M. G. Dana, 
H. N. Dunning, and L. L. Paine, to prepare and publish, in their behalf, a new 
Hymn and Tune Book.” 


But the appointment of this committee, as we have shown, was 
a year earlier than the date they give, and their instructions were 
“to prepare a revision of the Psalm and Hymn Book, and pub- 
lish the same with the concurrence of the trustees of the Psalm 
and Hymn Book.” The next year, at their own request, they were 
authorized to publish a Hymn and Tune Book, using, if found 
desirable, titles and tunes of a book owned by the Association ; 
but we see nothing either in the letter or the spirit of this cém- 
mission to indicate that they were discharged from the duty of 
revision, and instructed instead, to prepare a new hymn book. 

Still farther, this preface implies that their labor began in 1867; 
“thus instructed and authorized, the committee immediately set 
themselves to perform the work given into their hands, striving 
to fulfill both the letter and spirit of the commission they had re- 
ceived ;” whereas it is understood that nearly a year’s labor had 
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already been performed, the selections of hymns having been mainly 
determined some months beforehand. 

An examination of the “Book of Praise,” shows that in thus 
aiming to make a new book, the committee have constantly, and, it 
would seem, needlessly, departed from the book which they were 
instructed to revise, in such a way, and to such an extent, as to 
make the readings which they have adopted very unsatisfactory to 
those who have long been accustomed to the text of the Connecti- 
cut Book of Psalms and Hymns. The editors give us to under- 
stand that they themselves have inaugurated no changes, and have 
gone back to the original readings, except when the manifest im- 
provement and popular sanction were unitedly in favor of altera- 
tion. They say, “with respect to the ‘alterations’ of hymns, 
suffice it to say that the hymns in this book have been faithfully 
compared with the original forms, so far as such comparisons 
were possible; and the original readings have been faithfully ad- 
hered to, except where hymns have been manifestly improved by 
alterations, as well as sanctioned by usage. That this rule of 
criticism is indefinite, and leaves the door still open to errors and 
abuses, the editors are well aware.” Our objection is that in the 
application of the rule, so slight regard should have been paid to 
the usage which has been long established where the Book of 
Psalms and Hymns has been circulated. The editors of the latter 
volume, in their preface, said: “ Pieces of recognized merit, such 
as those of Watts, will be found, for the most part, unaltered, even 
when some slight improvement seemed to be in itself both practi- 
cable and desirable. Compositions less hallowed by long use in 
our churches, have been more freely corrected to adapt them to 
the work, to remove offenses against taste, and to make the form 
and expression more lyrical ;” and in their index, the hymns in 
which they had made changes, were designated as altered. 

In comparing the two books we have marked no less than 
140 hymns, in one or more stanzas of which the readings, which 
the long usage of our Connecticut churches has sanctioned are 
discarded for others which come to us now as novelties. Some of 
them, moreover, are decided improvements, but a large portion of 
them are embarrassing to worshippers, and unfortunate in a book 
proposed as a substitute for the Psalms and Hymns. Some of 
these changes lead us to question the thoroughness of the com- 
parison attempted by the editors in their search for original read- 
ings. Thus hymn 687, in its most familiar form as sanctioned by 
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the usage of the Connecticut Book, the Church Psalmist, the Sab- 
bath Hymn Book, the Book of Worship, and the Episcopal Col- 
lection, and as written by Newton in the Olney Hymns, is a 
Common Metre Hymn :— 


“ Approach my soul the mercy seat, 
Where Jesus answers prayer.” 


But as we find it here, the last stanza is omitted, and the other 
stanzas are lengthened out to Long Metre, so as to read, 
“ Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat, 
Where Jesus sits to answer prayer; 
Thus humbly fall before his feet ; 
For none have ever perished there. 
“Thy promise is my only plea; 
With this I humbly venture nigh; 
Thou callest burdened souls to thee, 
And surely such, O Lord, am I. 
“ Bowed down beneath a load of sin, 
By Satan tempted, sorely pressed, 
By war without, and fears within, 
I come to thee, my Lord, for rest. 


“ Be thou my shield and hiding-place, 
That safely sheltered near thy side, 
I may the fierce accuser face, 
And tell him, Jesus, thou hast died.” 


The last lines of Hymn 916 in departing from the reading of the 
Connecticut Book, depart also from Newton, the Sabbath Hymn 
Book, the Church Psalmist, and the Book of Worship, and follow 
the Church Psalmody in the reading, 
“ Bless thy word to old and young ; 
Fill us with a Saviour’s love; 
When our life’s short race is run, 
May we dwell will with thee above.” 
In another hymn we find a departure from a reading long sanc- 
tioned by usage, and certainly preferred by the author, (Hymn 
803) :— 
“ Wake the song of jubilee, 
Let it echo o’er the sea! 
New is come the promised hour, 
Jesus reigns with sovereign power !” 


This reading follows the Church Psalmody, but “ glorious power” 
is the original reading, which might have been found in the Sup- 
plement to Dwight’s Watts, published in New Haven some years 
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since, and which unquestionably should be adopted in a book 
designed for use in Connecticut. So in the 723 Hymn, 

“ Glorious things of thee are spoken,” 
We have the readings, 

“* Chose thee for his own abode,” 

“ What can shake her sure repose ?” 

“ She can smile at all her foes.” 


Where the Connecticut Book following Newton reads, 


“ Formed thee for his own abode.” 
“ What can shake thy sure repose?” 
‘* Thou may’st smile at all thy foes.” 


The second stanza of this hymn is one for which we look in vain 
in Newton, to whom it is ascribed. 
So Dwight’s version of the 88th Psalm (282 H.), 
“ While life prolongs its precious light,” 
is modified by transposing the second stanza, 
“ While God invites, how blessed the day,” 
to the close, much to the detriment of the unity of thought, since 
in this way the pronouns of the second person are introduced 
without an indication of the character of the persons addressed. 
So in Hymn 510, by omitting a stanza of Newton’s addressed to 
Jesus, the third stanza begins abruptly, 
“ By thee my prayers acceptance gain,” 
where it is better to retain the emendation of the Connecticut 
Book, “ By him.” 
In two verses of that beautiful hymn of Dr. Muhlenberg’s, 
“Oh, cease, my wandering soul (304), 
we find departures from the original as found not only in the Con- 
necticut Book, but in the Episcopal and Plymouth collections, and 
Temple Melodies, “All this wide world,” for “All the wide world;” 
and “ Oh, haste” for “ hasten.” 
Such familiar hymns as 
“ Rock of Ages! cleft for me,” (552.) 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul,” (550.) 
“ Return, my roving heart return,” (486,) 
“ How firm a foundation,” (599.) 
“ Behold the throne of grace,” (694.) 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare,” (701.) 
“Forever with the Lord,” (858.) 
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and scores of others, hardly less familiar, are presented in a shape 
so unusual as to occasion serious embarrassment to assemblies 
which have been accustomed to use the other collections of sacred 
song commended to them by the General Association of this 
State. And we cannot but feel that that the committee would 
have discharged their duty more satisfactorily, and would have 
made a better book had they been more considerate and conserva- 
tive of time-honored and familiar stanzas. 

Taking the collection as a whole, we do not like to complain of 
omissions, for one of its most praiseworthy features is that so 
much has been pruned away, the retention of which would have 
swelled the volume without increasing its value. For practical 
use, we should prefer a still larger reduction in the number of 
hymns, though sometimes, we judge, stanzas have been omitted 
out of regard to the exigences of the page, which would not have 
been dropped had the arrangement of the music favored their re- 
tention. If any one doubts whether a collection of 974 hymns is 
large enough for public and social worship, we simply suggest that 
a congregation singing six of these hymns every Sabbath, and 
never repeating one, could not go through the book in three 
years. We regret, however, the omission of some songs which 
first came into notice in the “Psalms and Hymns,” such as Dr. 
Fitch’s 

“The God of peace, who from the dead,” 


and 
“ Lord, at this closing hour, 


and Dr. Bacon’s 
“ Hail, tranquil hour of closing day.” 
Far more available for public worship all these, than such 


hymns as 
“ Silently the shades of evening 


Gather round my lonely door,” ('75.) 


and 
“ The bird let loose in Eastern skies, (636.) 


There’s nothing bright, above, below,” (112.) 


and that hymn of lamentation and expostulation, rather than of 
praise, 


“What various hindrances we meet, (683.) 


We miss, too, some favorites old and new, which we would 
gladly have in our hymn book, especially these: 


“ Shine on our land, Jehovah, shine!” 
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“ The Saviour, when to heaven he rose.” 
“ Songs anew of honor framing.” 

“ Jesus, hail, enthroned in glory.” 
“The prince of salvation in triumph is riding.” 
“ Lord, when we bend before thy throne.” 
“ We all, O Lord, have gone astray.” 

“ O God, of sovereign grace.” 

“‘T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“ Saviour, listen to our prayer.” 

“ Forgive my folly, O God, most holy.” 
“ From foes that would the land devour.” 


“ Watts and Charles Wesley ” (says the preface), “ are the prin- 
cipal contributors to this collection. While there are very few 
new hymns in this book (and these, for the most part, from the 
pen that wrote ‘ My faith looks up to thee’), there are not a few of 
rare beauty and merit, which have never been published in any 
similar collection.” 

We find fourteen ascribed to Dr. Palmer, only half of which are 
new. The editors have done well in avoiding the temptation to 
fill up their pages with hymns written for the purpose. The 
novelties are sufficiently numerous, and while it may be true that 
Watts and Wesley are the principal contributors, their pieces 
unitedly do not contribute one fourth of the selections. The 
selections from Charles Wesley are upwards of forty, and there 
are nearly as many of Doddridge’s, and also of Montgomery’s 
and Mrs, Steele's. 

A book commended by the General Association deserves careful 
attention in respect to its doctrinal instruction. We suppose that 
the churches, having been taught by the Sabbath Hymn Book, may 
be willing to sing of the day of the nativity as a holy day, 

“Thus we greet this holy day, (H. 171.) 
but it will not surprise us if more fault is found with the last 
stanza of Hymn 160, 


“ Light on thy hills; Jerusalem ! 
The Saviour now i born! 

And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn.” 


We find also a hymn of Whittier’s, which is probably one of those 
“of rare merit and beauty which have never been published in any 
collection,” and which, whatever beauty it may have, we should 
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like to see expurgated from this. From a point of purely natural 
religion, with no acknowlegment of a Redeemer, though with a 
sense of guilt and shame, it represents our comfort as coming alone 
from the confidence that God is good. The writer is drifting on 
the ocean, but does not see “The Star! the Star of Bethlehem.” 
1, “I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil my eyes for shame, 
And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 
2. “I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within, 
I hear with groans and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 
8. “ Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed star my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good! 
4, “I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


5. “ And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore! 


The Book of Praise is designed not only to be sung, but to be 
sung congregationally. ‘With regard to the music of this collec- 
tion, the editors have endeavored to select tunes which would 
render congregational singing practicable, profitable, and pleas- 
ant,—avoiding the extremes of common-place music on the one 
hand, and of too difficult music on the other.” To the greatest part 
of the music we award the praise of being familiar and good. 
Most of the standard popular tunes to which our congregations 
are accustomed are to be found here, and in many cases wedded 
to the hymns with which they have been associated for years. 
About one-fourth of the whole number are repeated two or three 
times. But we miss many tunes, to whose omission we are not 
reconciled. 

Why should we not have Cowper, for 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
and Lenox, for 
“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” 
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and Olney, for 

“ The Spirit in our hearts,” 
and Iowa, for 

“ A charge to keep I have,” 


and Harwell, instead of Sicily (!), for 

“ Hark ! ten thousand harps and voices,” 
and Maitland, for 

“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
Why not have Windham, and Shawmut, and Southwell, and 
Owen, and Barby? Mr. Bradbury’s Omer is a sweeter tune than 
Altar for Bonar’s hymn, 
“T lay my sins on Jesus,” 

and his Miserere is better than Hamburg, for 

“With broken heart and contrite sigh. 


We do not remember noticing one of. Mr. Bradbury’s tunes in the 
volume, and yet his productions are unsurpassed in popularity. 
While we regret the omission of these and a few other tunes, we 
have complaint to make also of some of the adaptations as unsatis- 
factory and ill-advised. We mention some of the most unfor- 
tunate. Hardy (page 280) is a tune from the Sabbath Hymn 
Book, designed, like Lanesboro’, for that small class of common 
meter hymns which allow a repetition of the third line. This 
does very well with the first stanza of Hymn 676: 
“ Our Father, God, who art in heaven, 
All hallowed be thy name! 
Thy kingdom come; thy will be done, 
In earth and heaven the same,” 
But this will not do in the next stanza, because the third line is 
too closely linked to the second and fourth to allow such suspen- 
sion of the sense. Even in reading it, the effect is most dis- 


agreeable. 
“ Give us this day our daily bread ; 


And as we those forgive 
Who sin against us, s0 may we 
Who sin against us, 80 may we 
Forgiving grace receive,” 
The same mistake in adaptation occurs in Hymn 679, [1, 3] and 
681 (5.)  * 

On A 94 we find Addison’s beautiful version of the 19th 
Psalm, a long meter hymn of six stanzas, or more properly of 
three double stanzas. No part can well be omitted without mar- 
ring the unity of the whole, and yet,«according to modern taste, 
VOL. XXVII. 53 
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it is rather long for public worship. It demands a double tune, 

and certainly allows no interlude between the third and fourth, 

and the fifth and sixth stanzas. But in the Book of Praise it is 

‘set not only to a single tune, but to Park street, which requires 

the repetition of the last line of every stanza,—thus adding six 

lines to the hymn, and marring it by its repetitions. The hymn, 
‘* When I survey the wondrous cross, (181,) 


is set to strains from Cherubini in three-four time, whose tripping 
movement seems entirely unsuited to the penitential words it 
accompanies. Another peculiarly unfortunate adaptation is found 
on page 172, where Burton, an air from Donizetti, is set to some 
of our sweet hymns of repentance. We can see no fitness in 
selecting such a jubilant melody for the words, 
“Ts this the kind return? 
Are ‘hese the thanks we owe ? 
Thus to abuse eternal Love, 
Whence all our blessings flow? ” 

On page 344, “an old Provencal melody” is adapted by Mr. 
Parker to Alford’s version of the Dies Ire. But the stanzas of 
six lines divide into equal parts at the end of the third, while the 
natural pause in the music is at the end of the fourth line; a kind 
of “ breaking joints” which does better in brick work than in song. 
And a similar mistake occurs on page 224, where “ Corner Stone,” 
a tune in L. P. M., whose natural pause is at the end of the third 
line, is set down for hymns in L. M. six lines, with the pause at 
the end of the fourth line! 

We wonder, too, at the arrangement of the words of the 145 
Hymn, 
“ Lord of earth! thy forming hand 

Well this beauteous frame hath planned,” 
so far inferior as a lyric to the same hymn as found in the Sabbath 
Hymn Book and the Book of Worship. 

After the editorial statement of the design in the selection of 
tunes to avoid music too difficult for congregational singing, we 
were surprised to find among the tunes some, like Greenfield, 
p. 250, and Linwood, p. 329, and Rome, p. 267, marked as quar- 
tettes, and many more, like Harmony, p. 139, Serene, p. 155, 
Mercy, p. 174, Weberton, p. 200, Huntington, p. 209, Grostete, 
p- 211, Hullah, p. 226, Grace, p. 228, Webster, 251, Greenport, p. 
251, Weber, p. 286, Adrian, p. 284, and Harvest Home, p. 366, 
which we have noted as not only unsuitable for congregational 
singing, but also as involving such difficulties of harmony or 
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melody as to be unlikely to win their way to favor in the majority 
of the choirs, even, to which this book will be offered. We do 
not understand how a book prepared with the avowed aim of 
rendering congregational singing practicable, profitable, and pleas- 
ant, should have leaned so far the other way. 

Professional musicians are finding great fault also with many of 
the original tunes as being exceedingly faulty in what is called 
“ musical grammar,”—one particular fault, which offends a 
trained ear as much as the pronunciation mornin for morning— 
offends our sense, and which violates the rules of music as much 
as the expressions they is not and they an’t violate the rules of 
good English,—is noticed as occurring no less than forty times. 
It has been promised, however, that these and numerous typo- 
graphical errors will be amended in new editions, These faults 
may not hinder the popularity of the book, for it is not always 
safe to assume that the present popular taste will coincide with 
the dicta of scientific musicians, and if the people choose to sing 
consecutive fifths, they will do so, law or no law,—even as now 
in congregational singing, the tenor voices constantly, and some- 
times even the base voices, run higher than other male voices 
which are employed upon the treble notes. 

The selection of chants is good, but we have had less interest 
in examining that part of the volume, because there seems so 
little probability of its being made serviceable to our churches; a 
probability so slight, that we think their interest would be con- 
sulted by the reduction of price, which wonld be secured by 
omitting entirely this portion of the book. The churches must 
be very few,—we are not sure of one,—which have thus far success- 
fully practiced for any length of time congregational chanting. 

Looking at the book from our point of view, we cannot feel, 
with all its excellencies—and it has merits which we have not 
discussed—that it meets the necessity which led to the appoint- 
ment of the committee by the General Association. It does not 
give promise of being the book in the use of which the Congre- 
gational churches of this commonwealth can be united. We come 
to this conclusion regretfully, and while we appreciate the diligent 
devotion of the editors to the work they have undertaken, we are 
heartily sorry that having done so well they have not done a great 
deal better. Yet if it were possible and courteous to recommit 
the work to them for reconsideration and revision, we are not 
sure but that it might yet be made so acceptable and complete as 
to secure a permanent place in almost all our churches. 





Notices of New Books. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anevo-Saxon Manvau.*—The plan of Professor Shute’s Anglo- 
Saxon Manual is excellent, deserving all praise and approval. 
Now that the older dialects of English are receiving so much 
more attention than ever before, just such a work as this, com- 
prising within the same covers all the aids that the student needs 
for gaining an acquaintance with the oldest English of all, the 
English of Alfred and Caedmon, was eminently a desideratum. If 
the excellence of its execution were at all accordant with that of 
its conception, it would be sure of a hearty reception from teachers 
and scholars throughout the land, and would bring a harvest of 
gratitude and profit to its author and publishers. With all its 
faults, it is welcome, and will be extensively used ; indeed, that it 
has reached a second edition before we have had time to notice 
the first shows that it has already found a wide sale; the fact, 
moreover, is a gratifying indication of the degree of interest now 
felt in the class of studies it represents. In the dearth of good 
and convenient books in its line, we can commend it as the best 
now attainable. Prof. Shute, however, is evidently no profound 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, nor has he been willing to take sufficient 
pains to perfect his work. His dependence on the authorities to 
whom he acknowledges obligation is little less than slavish. Thus, 
he has almost literally copied Prof. Hadley’s Compendium of 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar (given in the preface to the last edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary), instead of going independently to that 
author’s chief authority, Heyne; and his alterations rather mar 
than improve his original. His Syntax is put together out of 
Klipstein, and is mostly rubbish. His notes upon the selections 
from Anglo-Saxon authors are not much better. What is worst 
of all, the Glossary is altogether insufficient, being scanty, awk- 
ward, incomplete, and inaccurate: After so very brief and com- 
pendious a grammar, this concluding part of the work should 
have been compensatingly full, stuffed out and running over with 
aid to thelearner. As it is, we venture to say that, even after the 





* A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners ; comprising a Grammar, Reader, 
and Glossary, with Explanatory Notes. By Samvex M. Snure, Professor in 
Columbian College, Washington, D.C. Second edition, with Corrections, and a 
Supplementary Glossary. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868, 12mo. pp 
xxi., 207. 
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Supplement of the second edition, no beginner can read one of 
the extracts in the Reader without the help of Bosworth’s Dic- 
tionary, or of a teacher well versed in the language. We regret 
having to point out these various defects in a book to which we 
wish well; but if Prof. Shute does not greatly improve it in a 
third edition, he must expect to see it ere long driven out of the 
market by something better. 


Devutscn’s Practica, Hesrew Grammar. *—The plan of this 
work is commendable, and in spite of grave faults of execution, 
we are inclined to think it will be found useful. The Grammar is 
by no means complete enough to answer all the needs of the stu- 
dent, but may serve as an introduction to the language. Its value 
is, however, impaired by the not unfrequent occurrence of loose 
and inaccurate statements; e. g., §30, speaking of one form of 
the Infinitive, the author says: “It is called construct, because it 
is always connected with the prefixes or with a following noun.” 
But this Infinitive may also perform the part of subject, object, 
predicate, and nearly every other part in the sentence of which 
any other substantive is capable. It is this facility of entering 
into syntactical combination which gives it its name, and which 
distinguishes it from the Infinitive Absolute, which with diffi- 
culty lends itself to these combinations. Of the nature of 
the Infinitive Absolute, we do not find that our author any- 
where gives an explanation, only certain usages having no 
apparent bond of union. Again, in §54, which treats of verbs 
Lamedh He, after remarking that the final radical was origi- 
nally Yodh or Vav, he states that “all forms ending with the 
third radical change Yodh into He,” and, farther on, that “in 
the third pers. fem. sing., the He is commuted into Zav, in order 
to avoid the repetition of He.” The first of these statements is at 
least calculated to mislead, and the second is positively incorrect. 
The vowel called Kamets, § 45.2, is Kamets-Chatuph, as its 
origin, from Kholem, proves. 

The exercises, in particular the English-Hebrew Exercises, we 
regard as the most valuable feature of the book. But though the 
author assures us that he has “ taken great care to select valuable 
sentences, containing either an important historical fact or a sen- 





*A new Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Hebrew English and English-Hebrew 
Exercises and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By Sovomon Devrson, A. M., Ph. D. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1868, 8vo. pp. 268, 
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tentious moral,” we fear he has neglected a more important con- 
sideration, viz., to make them properly progressive. We do not 
find the assertion of the preface that “they anticipate nothing, but 
exactly keep pace with the student’s progress,” borne out by our 
examination. The use of the verbal and nominal suffix pronouns: 
a very perplexing subject to the beginner, is introduced into the 
earlier exercises, long before the conjugations and declensions, 
which alone can teach him to combine the forms for himself, are 
given. Each separate instance of their use is thus made a needless 
task upon the memory, since the combined form must, in each 
case, be given him.. It seems, moreover, to have been the aim of 
the author, (in the preface he reckons the great number of Hebrew 
words used among the merits of the work), to introduce into each 
exercise as many new words as possible, seeking rather to en- 
large the student’s vocabulary, a less important consideration at 
this stage of his progress, than to increase his familiarity with 
forms. 

It is not uncharacteristic of the whole method of the book that 
in the vocabulary belonging to the Chrestomathy, if a verb has 
occurred, in the selections given, only in one of the derived con- 
jugations, the signification of this only, and not the fundamental 
meaning as well, is given. The typography of the book is in gen- 
eral excellent, but the use of the same type in the translation of the 
Hebrew words and phrases, and in the rules which they illustrate, 
is not to be commended. 

A better service to the cause of Hebrew learning than the pre- 
sent work would have been a translation of Seffer’s Hlementarbuch 
der Hebraeischen Sprache, (34 Ed. Leipzig, 1861), which is con- 
structed on the same general plan, but is somewhat more com- 
plete and has fewer faults. 


CotontaL Recorps or Connecticut: 1689—1706.—In this 
new volume of the Public Records of Connecticut, from August, 
1689, to May, 1706—edited by the State Librarian, Mr. Charles J. 
Hoadly—there is some information given relative to the last trial 
for witchcraft in 1692, in the town of Fairfield. It appears that 
the jury there found Mercy Disborough guilty according to the 
indictment, and the Governor pronounced sentence of death upon 
her. But there is no evidence that the sentence was carried into 
execution. In fact, we believe that there is no evidence that any 
person was ever punished capitally in the State of Connecticut 
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for being a witch. Mr. Hoadly states that he has prepared “a 
somewhat extended account of cases of witchcraft in Connecticut,” 
which it is to be hoped he will soon publish. 


Barnum's ComPREHENSIVE DicrionaRy OF THE Bisix. Parts 
22, 28, 24, 25.—This excellent work is now completed, and is 
offered to the public at the moderate price of five dollars, The 
volume is creditable alike to the editor and the publisher, and we 
are sure Mr, Barnum will find himself abundantly recompensed for 
his labors by the favorable reception which will be given to it 
every where in the country. 


Manners.*—This is a sprightly, and in every way, charming 
book, written by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale—long the editor of “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book”—on a subject which is always fresh and full of 
interest to both young and old. She has expressed her opinion 
here, in some fifty chapters, on a large number of the social ques- 
tions of the day, and everywhere displays a thorough good sense 
and kind feeling which cannot but call out the hearty approbation 
of every right-minded reader. From among many chapters which 
have interested us, we refer to only one which bears the title, 


“Sunday our National Defence,” which contains an argument for 
what has been called the American manner of observing the day 
which has always seemed to us deserving of attention. 





* Manners; or, Happy Homes and Good Society All the Year Round. By 
Mrs, Saran J, Hate. Boston: J. E, Tilton & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 377. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


The Speech of Mr. John Checkley, upon his crial at Joston. In 1724. With 
an Introduction, by Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D., of Haslem, New York. 8vo. pp. 83. 
[This is a careful reprint of a very rare tract which was published in 1788. It is 
interesting on account of the light which it throws on the early history of Epis- 
copacy in New England. The Rev. Dr. Gillett, in an introduction, gives an 
extended history of the theological controversy to which Mr. Checkley’s publica- 
tions gave rise. ] 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut, pre- 
sented to the General Assembly, May Session, 1868; together with the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board. 8vo. pp. 172. [This Annual Report of 
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the indefatigable Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, is a very valuable and interesting document. The facts embodied 
here respecting the various library associations in Connecticut ; their early his- 
tory, their present condition, and their educational value, are deserving of spe- 
cial attention. 

The Augsburg Confession, literally translated from the original Latin, with 
the General Creeds, and Introduction, Notes, and Index. By Prof.C. P. Krauth, 
D. D. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 1. 91. 

An Ecclesiastical History, from the first to the thirteenth century. By Rev. 
C. W. Butier, D, D. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, Haffelfinger. 8vo. pp. 
xv., 600. 





Tue Resettion Recorp.—The last number—the seventy-third—of this im- 
portant documentary history of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, is now published, 
Made up entirely, as it has been, from official documents, and covering the 
whole period of the war, its importance can hardly be over-estimated ; and it 
should find a place in every public library in the country. 


Tue Reprints or Bririsn Periopicars sy tHE Leonarp Scor7 Pustissine Cow 
pany, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

The Edinburgh Review, July, 1868.—Salum Witchcraft.—English Dictiona- 
ries. —The Apocryphal Gospels. —Lytton’s Chronicles and Characters. —Welling- 
ton’s Correspondence, 1819-1825.—The Modern Russian Drama.—Letters and 
Speeches of Léon Faucher.—Prince Henry, the Navigator —New Germany.— 
The National Church. 

The Westminster Review, July, 1868.—The Character of the British Rule in 
India. —Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament.—Codperation applied to 
the Dwellings of the People.—Nitro Glycerine ; the new explosive.—The Mar- 
riage Laws of the United Kingdom.—The Incas.—Church and State.—The 
Spanish Gipsey.—Contemporary Literature. 

The North British Review, June, 1868.—A Liberal Education ; Schools and 
Universities.—Mistral’s Miréio.—Saint Louis.—Creeds and Churches.—Memoirs 
of Baron Bunsen,—The Greek Idyllie Poets.—On Sleep.—The History of 
Writing. 

The London Quarterly Review, July, 1868.—The Life of David Garrick.— 
Indian Railways—Coleridge as a Poet.—Gunpowder—Marco Polo and his 
Recent Editors.—History of Lace.—Sir Roderiek Murchison and Modern 
Schools of Geology.—Proverbs, Ancient and Modern.—Ireland Once More. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, July No., 1868.—Historical Sketches of the 
Reign of George II., No. IV—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.—The Odes of 
Horace.—Grace Owen’s Engagement.—Peter Pindar.—Motley’s History of the 
Netherlands.——Cornelius O’Dowd.—Mareus Antonius.—Orestes.—Shall we Fol- 
low this Man? 

August No., 1868.—The Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, No. I.—The 
Odes of Horace.—Recit d’une Seur.—How Frank Thornton was Cured. By 
Bob Considine.—Letters from a Staff Officer with the Abyssinian Expedition.— 
Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IL, No. V.—The Poet.—Cornelius 
O'Dowd. 











